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THE present account of the early history of English poor relief 
is chiefly derived irom the municipal records of London 
and Norwich and from the reports of the justices of the peace 
which are included amongst the state papers. Information on 
the subject is also contained in the Privy Council Register, 
while some of the orders of bfith Privy Council and justices and 
a few of the overeeers' accounts are to be found in the col- 
lections of the British Museum. 

A fairly effectual s^-stem of relieving the destitute by public 
authority has had in England a continuous existence since the 
seventeenth century. Attempts to found such a system of poor 
relief in the sixteenth century were common to most of the 
countries of Western Europe, but the continued existence of 
any organisation of the kind is peculiar to England. 

Possibly this fact has an important influence on our national 
history. Weareapt to consider the facts that we are a law-abiding 
people and that we have not sufl'ered from violent revolutions 
to be entirely due to the virtues of the national character and 
the excellence of the British Constitution. But before the 
introduction of our system of relieving the poor we were by no 
means so free from disorder. The poor laws themselves were 
at least partly police measures, and, until they were successfully 
administered, the country was repeatedly disturbed by rebellions 
and constantly plagued by vagrants. The connection between 
the relief of the poor and orderly government in England 
appears fully during the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, andjit may be that our legal system of poor relief has 
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ever siuce contributed to the abseuce of violent catastrophes in 
our national history. 

But although the continuous existence of a system of public 
poor relief for nearly three centuries is peculiar to England, the 
English organisation was at first only one of a aeries of simitar 
systems which began to arise during the sixteenth century in 
most of the countries of Eui^ope. Both in England and on the 
continent, however, poor laws were difficult to administer. On 
the continent they fell gradually into abeyance, and the English 
system of poor relief was by no means enforced simplj' because 
a poor law was passed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, It 
survived almost alone among the similar organisations of the 
time chiefly in consequence of the policy adopted by the Privy 
Council in the reign of Charles I. and of the efforts made by 
English justices of the peace as a result of that policy. 

For nearly a century before the time of Charles I., however, 
experiments had been made in the organisation of public poor 
relief Efforts in this direction were first undertaken by the 
towns, and the provisions of the earlier English poor laws 
appear to have been modelled on pre-exiatiug municipal regu- 
lations. /Hie City of London was apparently the first English 
secular autiiority to organise the public relief of the poor, 
nfillprtinnH h y thf nlHpi-tnon at the church doors were decreed 
by the Court of Aldermen i n 1532 : co mpulsory taxa tion waa 
levied by the Common Council as early as 1547, while the 
Bishop and citizens persuaded Edward VI . to grant the royal 
palace of Bridewell for the creation of the first House of Cor- 
rection/^ before 15G9 legislation also had been fashioned upon 
these pre-existing orders and bye-laws of the towns, but neither 
statutes nor municipal orders were successful. , 

^Statute succeeded statute throughout the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; during the years 1594 to 1597, however, there was great 
scarcity of com and provisions ; the poor died from starvation or 
rose in insurrection. The whole question of poor relief was in 
consequence thoroughly thrashed out in Parliament. Bacon 
and Burleigh. Whitgift and Raleigh took part in the debates. 
A great committee appointed in 1597 held its meetings in the , 
Middle Temple Uall, and there Bacon, Coke, and the most J 



Btingtiished mon in the House discussed at least thirteen bills 
on the subject. This committee finally rejected all the bills 
referred to them in favour of a. new bill drafted by themselves 
which finally passed into law. This was practically re-enaeted 
in 1601 and has remained in force until our own time as the 
basis of our organisation for the relief of the poor, j 

But the question of poor relief was not settled by statutory 
enactment any more than by municipal regulations. /Admini s- 
tration and not legislatio n has always been the difficulty in 
lawa conceraing the poory Until the end of the sixteenth 
century the history of relief in England is parallel to that of 
France and Scotland ; there were in all three countries many 
poor laws but none were well administered. But in the time 
of Charles I. the machinery for the execution of the law is 
developed, and henceforward the history of poor relief in 
Engl-and differs from that of the neighbouring countries. 

The machinery for the execution of the law ia created by 
means of the pressure of the Privy Council on the justices of 
the peace. Even in the reign of Elizabeth the Privy Council 
had occasionally issued orders with the object of enforcing the 
poor law. But from 1620 to 1640 the Privy Council under the 
personal government of Charles I. interfered constantly and 
regularly in the matter The Council attempted to provide 
work for the unemployed, to procure cheap corn in years of 
scarcity, and to regulate wages in the supposed interests of the 
workmen. It also established a new organisation for the 
ordinary relief of the poor. In 1631 th© justices still neglected 
to execute the laws for the poor, but the Book of Orders issued 
in that year ordered special meetings to be held and reports to 
be sent to the Privy Council. Nearly a thousand of these 
reports remain, and in tliese we are told that in many districts 
of the kingdom the execution of the law so improved that it 
became part of the practice as well as of the law of the 
laud. 

Moreover the whole of the Elizabethan Poor Law was 
administered : work was provided for the unemployed, as well 
as pensions for the impotent. In most places in south-eastern 
Sngland, and in some districts of almost every county, sums 




were levied in order that materiala and tools might be fumisfaet 
to the unemployed. 

Thus during the personal government of Charles I. we haves 
not only the first thorough execution of the poor law, but t 
more complete organisation for the help of the weaker classefB 
than at any other period of our history. 

The system thus established was successful in meeting the I 
temporary difficulties of the time. Some Shropshire juetices.-l 
worked "such effect" by the execution of the Book of Ordeian 
that " there have not any rogues or vagabonds appeared amongst 
us or walked abroad as wee heare of since our first meeting'!," 
There were also no complaints Irom the impotent poor, and the 
unemployed were set to work. There are similar acoouuts from J 
many different parts of the country which show that the ad- 1 
ministration of the Poor Law had then much to do with making 1 
England a law-abiding and orderly community. 

But the outbreak of the Civil War rendered the finding of 1 
work for the unemployed less necessary, and broke up the | 
organisation established by the Book of Orders. Tliere s 
reports after 164^, aud probably the special meetings of the | 
justices were discontinued. The whole of the poor law waa ' 
laxly administered and only in a few places did this provision 
for the unemployed outlast the Commonwealth. Still a part of ] 
the poor law survived and has a cootinuous history from the 
time of Henry VIII. In Scotland and France either the 
central government was not so vigilant, or there wt 
efficient local officials, and in both these countries therefore 
regulations for the relief of the poor were issued but were not 
effectually executed. The English organisation alone survived, 
and this probably in consequence of the enforcement of the 
Book of Orders under the personal government of Charles I. 

During my investigations I have received valuable assistance. 
To the Rev. Dr Cunningham of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
I am especially grateful for much kindly advice and criticism. 
I began my researches into this subject while I was a student of 
the London School of Economics and desire to express my 
obligations to Mr Hewins, the Director of the School, who first 
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suggested the subject to me, and also pointed out to me some 
of the printed sources of information. I also thank Mr Hubert 
Hall of the Public Record OflSce for the ready kindness with 
which he has always helped me. Mr Tigny of the Norwich 
muniment room, Dr Sharpe of the Guildhall Record Office, and 
the officials of the British Museum and Public Record Office 
have also courteously assisted me while I was investigating the 
manuscripts under their care. My thanks are also due to 
Mr S. H. Leonard of Lincoln's Inn, Mr J. L. Burbey of Exeter 
College, an d Miss Maud Syson of Girton College. I desire also 
to express my gratitude to Mr Loch, Sec. of the C. O. S., who, 
on behalf of the Syndics of the University Press, made several 
suggestions of which I have been glad to avail myself. 
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P. 102, n. 1, p. 106, n. 2, p. 142, n. 8 for Maiores Booke for the Poore^ 
read Maioris Bocke for the Pore. 

P. 118, 1. 18. For Twiford read Twyford. 

P. 168, 1. 10. For Arkesey read Arksey. 

P. 169, n. 3. For Devrisbarie read Dewsbury, for Shelfe read Shelf, and 
for Northowrom read Northrowrom. 

P. 170, n. 2. For Thirske read Thirsk. 

P. 173, 1. 22. For Fropfield read Froxfield. 

P. 214, n. 2. For Easbie read Easby. 

NoTB. P. 141, n. 1. The decision of Lord Bomer was reversed by the 
Court of Appeal on March 7th, 1900 ; it was decided that the Guardians were 
not entitled to relieve the colliers daring a strike. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE SECULAR CONTROL OF POOR RELIEF. 

1. Anglo-Saxon times. ^ 

2. The Labour Statates. 

3. The regulation of charitable funds by the state. 

4. The control of charitable funds by the towns. 

o. Summary of the main features of public control of poor relief before the 
sixteenth century. 

The English system of Poor Relief presents a striking 
contrast to the rest of our national institutions. In introduc- 
most departments of our social organisation, public ^°^- 
control is less extensive in England than in the other countries 
of Western Europe. But, in regard to the relief of the poor, 
we have adopted an opposite policy. Since the reign of 
Charles I., Englishmen have made themselves responsible for 
the maintenance of those who are destitute. All, who cannot 
obtain food or shelter for themselves or from their nearest 
relatives, have a right to relief from compulsory rates levied 
upon the rest of the community. 

It will be our. object, in the following pages, to trace the 
growth of this system. We will examine the causes which 
led the public authorities of state and town to control the 
relief of the poor, and the steps which they took to render its 
administration effective and successful. There can be no 

L. 1 
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doubt, that an organisatioD of this kind was not suddenly 
imposed by a single Act of Parliament. /Under Henry VIII., 
the first enactment was passed ordering the regulgif collection 
and distribution of alms for the relief of the pooHflbut it was 
not until forty years later that the amount to be paid by each 
individual was assessed and its payment compulsorily enforce**/ 
while even after ninety years had elapsed, the English organisa- 
tion of poor relief was still irregularly carried out and of little 
practical effe ct'Tj Like other and more famous English institu- 
tions, the making and administration of the English Poor Law 
was a growth, not a creation. It was during the sixteenth and 
. early part of the seventeenth centuries that the chief experi- 
* ments were made in methods of relieving the poor by secular 
public authorities. But, even before that time, the beginnings 
of the later organisation may be traced both in the provisions 
of the statutes and in the regulations of the towns. 

We will now briefly consider the chief ways in which public 
X. Anglo- secular authorities interfered in the relief of the 
Saxon times, p^^j. before the sixteenth century. In Angl^iSaXfin 
times^ the administration of poor relief wa s alinpst entirely 
under the c ontrol of the^ Church. Almsgiving an d hospitality 
were however inculcated as religious duties of considerable 
importance, and there is much to make us think that they were 
extensively practised by Anglo-Saxon kings and noblemen. 
Bede tells the following story of King Oswald. He was about 
to dine sumptuously from a silver dish of dainties one Easter 
day, when the servant who distributed relief to the poor came 
before him, and told him that there were many needy persons 
outside the gate, who were begging some alms of the king. 
The king left the dish untasted and ordered the contents to be 
carried to the beggars*. This story incidentally lets us see 
that a distribution of alms and a special servant for the purpose 

» 27 Hen. VIII. o. 26, 1535-6. 
LLUEliz. c. 6,1572. 

^ Preamble to Orders and Directions of 1631. 

* Bede's Eceles, Hist., Bk. iii. c. vi. King Athelstan ordered the distribution 
of much help to the poor. He ordered each of his reeves every year to redeem 
one ** wite theow *' (penal slave) and to entirely feed one poor Englishman. 
Thorpe, p. S4. 
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: the regular organisation of the household. King 
Alfred also, we are told, " bestowed alma and largesses on both 
natives and foreigners of all countries'," and it was the custom 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings to keep open house for several days 
and to entertain all comers three times a yeai*, at Christmas, 
Easter and Whitsuntide. 

lut the greater part of the relief of the time was ad- 
hered by ecclesiastics. Some help was given to the poor 
abbeys like those of Ely, Croyland and Glastonbury', 
and there were the offerings distributed by the priests, Tiie-, 
nearest approach we have to state interference with the relief \ 
of the poor is found in the law of Ethelred, which probably j 
enforced the existing custom with regard to tithe. One third J;^ 
part "of the tithe which belonged to the Church" was to be / 
Gods poor and needy men in tbraldomi" — ^"' ~ 
,t, from the beginning of the thirteenth century, we find 
ir activity in the matter. Two causes seem to have, 
iced the secular public authorities of the time tx) inter- 1 
first, the desire to repress vagrants, and secondly, the wish 1 
Date and town to control some of the charitable endo^vments. 1 
Uony of the regulations, made with the object of repressing 
ints and able-bodied beggars, were closely con- 
i with the statutes concerning labour, enacted iiamte!.'""" 
S the middle of the fourteenth century onwards. 
iLfter the Black Death of 1348 — 9, labourers were scarce 
li wages rose rapidly; a series of enactments was therefore 
id, deedgned to force every able-bodied man to work, and to 
s at the old level. 
the first regulation of this kind, the Ordinance of 
era of 13*9, the first step is taken towards the national 
I of poor relief. The proclamation restrains the liberty 
l&e giver; the private individual may no longer give to 

■ Aaser. Bohn, p. 68. 

■ AthelstBD the Atbeliog gave lands t 
haudred poor men on his anniversary a 
Tht Saxoiu in England, ii. p. 510. 

' Ih. p, 545. Eadear. Archbishop of York, and Aelfrio in the canons which 
bMi bis name both order the eame proportion of tithe to be set aaide for the 
|B. Thorpe, pp. 32G and 34S. 
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whom lie chooses. It is provided that no one is to give reli^a 
to able-bodied beggars, and the ground of the prohibition ia# 
expreaaly stated to be " that they may be compelled to labour I 
for their necessary living." 1 

The firat provision ot' liinds for the relief of the poor made ^ 

by law, ia embodied in one of the same series of labour statutes. 

The wages of priests were regulated and it was ordered that 

, /the fines of those parishioners who paid more than the statutory 

rate, should be given to the poor'. 

Almost aa soon as these labour statutes were passed, w© I 
hear that labourers fled from county to county in order to I 
elude the operation of the law=. The workmen adopted many | 
devices, in order to escape from any part of the country where 1 
these regulations were enforced. Some seem to have pretended I 
to be crippled and diseased, and so, when undetected, could I 
wander and beg with impunity. Othere, apparently, joined I 
bands of pilgrims, like the famous travellers from the Tabard I 
to Canterbury, and, jonraeying with them, would reach . 
district, where they could obtain good wages and be imdis* 1 
turbed by the execution of the labour laws. In ^88, there-^ 
fore, regulations were made, restricting the movements, uot 1 
only of able-bodied beggars, but of all beggars and of all 1 
labourers and, at the same time, admitting the right to relief 1 
of those who were unable to worK for themselveft^ Servants 1 
who wished to depait from the hundred in which they lived, | 
under colour of going a pilgrimage, or in order to serve ot I 
dwell elsewhere, were to have a letter, stating the cause of I 
their journey and the time when they were to return, duly J 
signed by the "good man of the hundred" appointed for the! 
purpose. If they were found away from their district, without I 
a letter of this kind, they were to be placed in the stocks and I 
kept there, until they found surety to return to their own I 
neighbourhood. However, a servant who had a certain engaged 
ment with a master in another part of the country, was always I 
to be allowed to have a letter, allowing him freely to departs I 
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^09 the statute prevented a man from wandering about in 
search of work, but did not prevent him from migrating, when 
an engagement was already concluded.r'-STrthese regulations 
affected beggars : an able-bodied beggar wno begged without 
a letter was to be put in the stocks in the same manner as a 
labourer without a letter. He could not escape by pretending 
that he waa a labourer, because both were liable to punishment. 
Neither could be elude the vigilance of the law, by pretendiug to 
be disabled, because the impotent poor also were forbidden to 
wander ; they were to stay where they were at the passing of 
the Act, or, if the people there were unable to support them, 
were to go, within forty days, to other towns in the same 
himdred or to the place where they were bo mTl 

/This statute is often regarded as the first English poor law, 
because it recognises that the impotent poor had a right to 
relief, and because it carefully distingtiishes between them and 
the able-bodied beggars. The provisions also imply the re- 
sponsibility of every neighbourhood for the support of its own 
poor. Moreover, this enactment may be regarded as a law of 
settlement. Not only were the impotent poor confined to their 
own district, but all unlicensed labourers were likewise for- 
bidden to migrate. Probiibly the Act had little effect because 
it was too sti'iugent to have been enforced.) 

Not only Parliament, but the municipal rulers also, made 
regulations for the restraint of vagabonds. The authorities of the ' 
City of London, in 13-59 and in 1375, forbade any able-bodied! 
person to beg, and at the end of the fifteenth century tha 
constables were ordered to search, not only for the vagabond^ 
pselves, but also for the people who harboured them'. 

1 rfllftting t,f> hp^jrara and V!i[rahonds wpfR 

1 the reign of Henry VII.'. but in both the_jeseiity 

• punishment was dccreaae d. because the king wished 

y '■ softer meanes " to reduce them to obedience. <^he decrease 

1 the severity of this punishment seems to show that there 

M as yet little sign of the crowds of vagrants, who were a 

terror to the country under Henry VIIL^ So far the wanderers 

'Riley's MemoriaU of London, pp. 3W, 360. 
nJuHeo. Vn ^o. 2. la Hen. YU. c- 12 ,_ 
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were men who had no diflSculty in obtaining work, but who 
wanted better terms. Under Henry VIII. they include also 
unemployed labourers, and the legislation dealing with them 
concerns the provision of work for the able-bodied as well as 
assistance for the impotent poor ; still the regulations concerning 
vagrants were already connected with the relief of the poor 
because the efforts made to keep at work the valiant beggars 
had made it necessary to distinguish between them and the 
old and disabled, and had led to some provision being made for 
those really unable to help themselve& 

But there was another cause for the public regulation of 
Control *^^ relief of the necessitous. From the thirteent h 
I endownJente centuj}' onward s there are signs that men had 
I ^y ^* ^^■*** ceased to leave charitable endowments entirely in 
1 the hands of ecclesiastics. /A growing desire was felt, that 
] Parliament and Town Governments should share in the ad- 
ministration of some of the funds for the relief of the poor. I 

[We find indications of this both in the statutes and in 
the action of the burgesses. Almost at the same time that 
the statute of 1388 ordered beggars to remain in their own 
neighbourhood, another statute of Richard II. was passed 
which regulated the revenues of the Church in the interests of 
the poor. A portion of the tithe had been commonly dis- 
tributed by the resident rector to the poor^ but, when a 
living became part of the possessions of a' mxnxastery, the poor 
parishioners were often forgotten. In order therefore that the 
parishioners might not be injured, this enactment provided 
that when the revenues of a living were appropriated by a 



^ The following incident in the reign of Edward II. shows as the bishop 
interfering in order to enforce the distribution to the poor of part of the revenue 
of a church. Richard, Bishop of Durham, in the course of the visitation of his 
diocese, came to the parish of Wessington. The people there complained that 
hospitality was not shown by the Church and that alms were not given to 
the poor. The bishop therefore ordered that a portion of the revenue should 
be given to the poor, and especiaUy set aside the tithes of the new assarts of 
Sir Walter de Wessington for this purpose. Hist. Man, Com,, MSS. of 
J. R. Ormsby, Esq., 1020 b. The statutes of Richard II. and Henry lY. seem 
to have aimed at doing exactly what the Bishop did at Wessington, whenever a 
living was impropriated by a monastery. 
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monastery, a portion, of the reveDue should be asaigned to the 
poor, BO that thoy might not lose the aims fonnerly distiibuted 
' by the I'ectora'. Under Henry IV. this statute was re-enacted. 
and it was ordered that appropriations made since the 
15 Rich. II. should be reformed'. The earlier statute hadl 
thu8 probably not been well observed: the second was ap-l 
pBi-eotly more successful, for in The Complaint of Roden/ck 
J/ora^arrLttea_iii ^542. it is sta t ed that "if the perefinaj^ were J 
impr operd, tb e^mimkea^wereJjiflaillL-to. deal& almea^^ to the/ 
poore and to kepe hospital yte aa the writings of the gyftes on 
sucE" person a^^ ^d landes do playnlv declare'.'^ Id any rase \ 
this leg^lationindicates a desire on the part of the state to 
interfere, in order to reform the administration of ecclesiastioal 
revenues in the iiitei-est of the po or. J - ^ 

In the towns also, the civic governors and the giulds began 
to control some of the endowments for the relief of ^ comroi 
the poor. Even in Anglo-Saxon times, the distribu- end™™Su 
tion of alms formed part of the. functions of the ^*' "■' """'' 
guilds, and it is not unlikely that it was partly owing to customs 
formed by the municipal nilers through their association iu 
guilds that the towns began to take an active part in the 
administration of poor relief. Thus at Lynn, one of the 
ordinances of the town guild provided that relief should be 
given to any brother in poverty, either from the common fund 
or from the private purses of the guild brothers. A piece of 
land was bequeathed to the guild, partly for the purpose of 
relieving the poor, and, we are told, £30 a year was distributed 
to the poor brethren, to blind, lame and sick persons, and for 
other charitable purposes. The whole charily distributed bj' 
this association must have been considerable, for though only 
four great meetings of the guild were held during the year, 
one of these was especially concerned with the management of 
L chanties*. At Sandwich also", the burgesseii or the town 

' i Hen. IV. c. 12. 
r^.E,E.i;.S..p.33. 
1. II. pp. 13B-161. 
y. Bo7'a Bators of SamticitJi, pp. 3 and 127. Tbe lefeieacee to thiB and eeveial 
' e fblloviog eiamplSB of muaiaipal actioD ace qnoled by Mrs Oreeo, Tovn 
n lAf Fi/ttfTilli Cciituri,, vol, i. p, 41, note ■>. 
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rulers controlled the two hospitals dedicated respectively to" 
St Bartholomew aud St John. Both were \-irtualJy almshouses 
providing for a certain number of old people. The Mayor 
and Jurats' of Sandwich, not only appointed the governors of 
St Bartholomew's, but audited the accounts, controlled the 
management and appointed new recipients of the charity. The 
whole was connected with an annual festal procession to the 
hospital in which many of the townsfolk took part'. 

At other times, the municipalities, not only exercised control 
over institutions founded by private people, but also themselves 
contributed to the endowments, At Scarborough, Henry de 
Bulmer gave a site for St Thomas' hospital which was finished 
and endowed by the burgesses'. At Chester the town gave 
land, on condition that certain almshouses were built°; and 
Ipswich in 1469 granted the profits of St James' fair to the 
lazars*. At Lydd, sums were given for " Goderynges dowghetyr, 
pour mayde, for hoayne. shoys and other thyngsea " and pay- 
ments were made for her clothes and keep on several occasions*. 
In this town also gifts of com were regularly distributed at 
Easter and Christmas from 1439 onwards". In most of the 
great towns the Chamberlain was the especial guardian of 

' Id HeretoTd also, fit Oiles' and the Biok Man't hoipiUI were KoTerned b^ ' 

the Ooipoiatioii bom the time of Bioh. tl. (ilrporta of Char. Com.}, and in Bieter, 
the town rulers at one time eiecciaed rights over St Mary Magdalen's hospital, 
and afterwards eicbaD^ed these for power over St John's hospital [or lepen. 
Freeman's Exeter, pp. 68, ITi, etc. 

' Tanner's Notitia, Yorkshire, cvi. The burgesses of Scarboroogh are sAlf 
to have foaoded Euid maintained another hospital, dedicated to St Nicholas, a: 
in hath poor men and women were maintained. 

' Hill. Man. Com., Bep, yiii. p. 371. 24 Hen, Til. 

' Ilathnniel] Bacon's AnnalU of Ipiwiche. p. 129. In B;e also paTments 
were made to the poor from munioipal fonda as earl; as 1474. Hitt. Man. 
Cmit. V. p. 404. 

' Hilt. Man. Com. v, 537. 1q 11B2-3, St. id. was paid to Thomas MaykTUt | 
" to kepe Qoderjng'E donghtjr," and in I4S5 there is another entry of the si 
kind. " Paid for a bertjlcloth for Herry Qoderyng's doughtyr and for making i1 
thereof, Ss. Id." 

' Payments in oonneotion with this dialributioa of corn oonlii 
tioned, down to the end of an aoeonnt book oontainijig inuaioipal accounts from 
the begianing of the lifteenth oentury nntil the reign of tlirhard in. Hitt. 
Man. Com. v. 61!l. 
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which matters affecting the property of orphans were managed. 
The arrangement rather concevDed orphans with property, than 
the poor, but still it shows that the municipality recognised a 
responsibility with regard to a helpless class of the community. 

The municipal authorities at Southampton, however, under- 
took much more extensive measures for preventing want, and 
it is interesting to notice that this action was very probably 
undertaken in consequence of the customs of the ruling guild. 
In ordinances at least as early as the fourteenth century forfeits 
and alms were awarded to the poor, and members were to be 
assisted when in poverty. In the fifteenth century " the towuys 
almys were settled on a plan," and lists were kept of the weekly 
payments. The Steward's book of H+l states that the town 
gave weekly to the poor £4. 2s. \d. which, according to the 
value of money at the tinie, might have furnished relief for 
about one hundred and fifty people'. 

Thus, before the sixteenth century, state and town had 
begun to make regulations for the relief of the 
poor. Some of these regulations were dictated by '-^=^.' 
a desire to repress vagrants. They were closely connected with 
the enforcement of the labour legislation of the time, and were 
embodied in the same statutes, and administered by the same^' 
officiala But other provisions were due to the fact that there 
was a growing tendency for the state to interfere to prevent 
the maladministration of ecclesiastical revenues, and for non- 
ecclesiastical bodies to undertake the administration of charity. 
Still, before the sixteenth century, most of these measures were \_ 
negative rather than positive. The orders concerning the 
repression of sturdy beggars were more prominent than those 
concerning the relief of the poiir. The latter were as yet in- 
frequent and had little practical eflfect. The main part of the 
charity of the time was still administered by ecclesiastics and 
wae obtained from endowed charities and from voluntary gifts. 

gliondon had a, regular Coort of Orphans : see also Soulhampton, John S. 
I, p. 159, and E^tter, Freemui. p. 154, 

John S. Davies, Southampton, pp. 139, 294, and C. Qross, The Qild iter- 
i vol. II. p. 2S1. 
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But, in the sixteenth century, the older methods of relief 
failed to cope with the new social difficulties, and the older 
feeling in favour of the ecclesiastical control of charity was 
considerably lessened. At the same time, the tendencies that 
already led to the management of relief by public secular 
authorities were accentuated. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, therefore, the organisation of poor relief 
was more and more undertaken by municipality and state, 
and the English system of poor relief was created and first 
administered. 



CHAPTER 11. 



THE CAUSES OF THE REORGANISATION OF POOR RELIEF. 

1. Increase of vagrants. (1) Harman's description of vagrants ill England. 

(2) Bands of vagrants on the Continent. 

2. Reasons why men became beggars. (1) The destruction of the feudal 
system destroyed employments furnished by war and service. (2) Manufactures 
on a large scale less stable than old occupations. (3) Rise of prices affected 
food earlier than wages. (4) In England enclosures were made because sheep 
were more profitable than com. 

3. Old methods of charity. (1) Private individuals. (2) Monasteries. 

(3) Hospitals. 

4. Attempts at reorganisation on the Continent 

5. Three factors in making of English poor relief: (1) the orders of the 
towns ; (2) the regulations of the statutes ; (3) the efforts of the Privy Council 
to secure the administration of adequate relief. Three periods in the history of 
the first making of the English system: (1) 1514-1569; (2) 1569-1597; 
(3) 1597-1644. 

The earlier years x)f the sixteenth century began a period of 
great changes in the position of the poorer classes, and these 
changes soon resulted in a series of attempts to reform and 
reorganise the whole system of poor relief 

The desire to repress vagrants had already led state and 
town to make regulations concerning the relief of the poor, 
but whereas/before the sixteenth century, becfCfars «. increase of 
were only an occasional nuisance, they now became X«) Harman's 

\ ^ J descnption of 

a chronic platrue. The creat increase in the the bands of 

* o o vagrants in 

numbers of these vagabonds appears to have England, 
begun early in the reign of Henry VIIIJ Thomas^ Hacfflan, a 
gentleman of Kent, in about JL&6S, wrote an elaborate de- 
scription of twenty-three varieties whom he had found to be 
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in existence \ One of his anecdotes shows that they were 
/ already numerous soon after the execution of the Duke of 
Buckingham in 1521^ A man of some importance, he states, 
died about this time, and crowds of beggars attended the 
funeral. Some of them were poor householders and these 
returned to their homes at night. But the others were 
sheltered in a large bam which, on being searched, was found 
to contain seven-score men and at least as many women. The 
bands of these wanderers continued to increase, for Harrison, in 
his Description of England, tells us, " it is not yet full three- 
score yeares since this trade began : but how it has prospered 
since that time it is easie to judge, for they are now supposed, 
of one sex and another, to amount to above 10,000 persons'." 

Harman's description of this " rowsey ragged rabblement 
of rakehelles" shows that some sort of organisation existed 
amongst them. He prints a slang dictionary of thieves' 
language, and states that this had been in existence for thirty 
years : he also gives an account of their order of precedence, 
thus showing that many degrees of roguery were recognised by 
the rogues themselves. 

We can see from his account of their pranks, that they were 
both cunning and daring, and were often a great hardship to 
the honest citizens of the poorer classes. 

Not only did they break into houses by night and pilfer the 
pigs and the poultry, but they were daring enough to pass a 
hook through the windows and draw the clothes oflF sleeping 
men; to rob men on the highway who were travelling home 
from fairs, and to come by night to lonely houses and force the 
owners to deliver up what money they had on the premises. 
Harman's tale on this point may illustrate the dangers of the 
situation. 

One night two rogues went to an inn, and sat down and 
drank merrily, oflFering the pot to those of the company they 

N^i* Thomas Harman, Caueat or Warening for Common Curtetors. The second 
edition bears date 1567. 

^ Vagrants were already numerous when Sir Thomas More wrote Utopia^ 
c. 1516. 

^;W. Harrison's Description of England, edition of 16S7, edited by F. J. 
Furnivall, vol. i. p. 218. 
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Amongst others, a priest was there, aiid when he had 
gone they began to make inqumea of the hostess concerning 
hira, saying they were nephews of a priest in this neighbour- 
hood and liad not seen him since they were six years old. 
She, suspecting no harm, gave them all the information they 
wanted; told them the pai-son kept little company and had 
but one woman and a boy in the house. The thieves departed 
with the intention of robbing so defenceless a prey, but they 
found that his house was built of stone and his windows and 
doors well fastened. They thought force would avail little, 
and therefore tried fraud*. One of the rogues, with pituous 
moans, asked for relief, and the parson, being moved by his 
distress, put his arm out of window to give him twopence. 
The rascal seized, not the twopence, but the priest's hand, and 
his companion secured his wrist also, so that their victim 
could not liberate himself at all. The rogues demanded three 
pounds antl succeeded in obtaining four marks which was all 
the poor man had in the house. They bound him, therefore, 
also to drink twelve pence nest day at the inn and to thank 
the good wife for the cheer they had had. The unfortunate 
parson could only use " contentacion for his remedy," but he 
kept his promise, and the hostess persuaded him to say uo 
more of it " lest when they shal imderstand of it in the 
parish they wj'll but laugh you to skorne'." 

This plague of vagrants was not, however, peculiar to 
England, but arose about the same time in all the countries 
of Western Europe. A book that somewhat 
resembled Harraan's appeared in Germany as oniheCon- 
early as 1514- ; this contained both an account 
of the different orders of vagabonds and also a " Canting Dic- 
tionary." Martin Luther often discussed the subject of beggars, 
I f-ftod in l.i28, wrote a preface to this very book". In Germany, 

mtal (E. E. T. S„ Eitm Series, No. U.). 
Vagatomm. Luther thought that b^giog onght to le prohibited 
ler kod the poor provided for by the inhabitnats or from ecalesiaBtical J 
See bis muiifetito " To the ChrislJati nobilitj of the Qenuau nation," 
the " RegulatiOD of a Common Chest " quoted bj Aahle;, Ecanoniie 
[. p. 342. 

to Hannaa'a Caueat, E, E. T. S., p. 1. 
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therefore, the increase in the number of beggars seems to be 
even earlier than in England. In Scotland and the towns of 
the Netherlands the statutes and town ordinances show us that 
the same trouble assailed them about the same time, and 
France in 1516 was already troubled by large numbers of 
discharged or wandering soldiers ^ 

As these bands of vagrants were found in so many countries 

at once, the principal causes for their existence 

for the exist- cannot be peculiar to England, or to any one 

ence of these * o » J ^ 

bands^f country, but must be common to all the countries 

affected. / It was closely connected with lack of 
employment: the difficulty had been for the masters to find 
The workmen, the problem was now for the men to 
thi fcidS/*'^ find work, and this in spite of the fact that at 
c?SM?uem *^^ beginning of the sixteenth century commerce 
em^Symen^t ^^^ mauufacturcs wcrc rapidly extending. The 
Lcrliw.*"** ^&® ^^ ^ \hx£i^ of transition, and old occupations 
were becoming unnecessary. The feudal society 
of the Middle Ages was giving place to the modem industrial 
and commercial community. War, public and private, and 
service with great nobles had formerly occupied large numbers 
of the male population. But the fifteenth century had wit- 
nessed the growth of central authorities strong enough to 
preserve order and to control the power of the great lords. 
In Gennany, the towns were growing in importance and had 
often become independent of feudal superiors; in France, 
Louis XI. had overcome the last serious opposition of the 
French barons to the growth of the royal authority, while in 
England, the Wars of the Roses and the policy of Henry VII. 
had combined to break the power of the English nobility. 
Order had given place to disorder, lawsuits had succeeded 
private wars. The power of the nobles was no longer main- 
tained by force ; they had no longer the need of many followers 
to fight their battles. The oft-quoted saying of the chieftain 
with reference to the Highlands in the last century might be 

1 More's Utopia^ p. 30, Pitt Press ed. *'Yet Fraunce...i8 troubled and 
infected with a much sorer plage. The whole royalme is fylled and besieged 
with hiered souldiers in peace tyme.'' 
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[pplied with little variation to the position of the nobles under 
Henry Vin. " When I was a young man the point upon 
which every Highland gentleman rested his importance, was 
& number of men whom hia estate could support, the (juestion 
ioct rested on the amount of his Htock of black cattle, ib is 
tow come to respect the number of sheep and I suppose oui- 
posterity will intiuire how many rats and mice an estate will 
produce'." Power, in the Highlands then, and in England , at i 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, passed from the leaders' *■ 
of men to the holders of wealth. This revolution in the basis' 
of power had a considerable effect upon the labour market. 
The chief occupation of the Middle Ages had become un- 
uessary: men whom the nobles had formerly been glad to 
ist had now to seek other means of earning a livelihood. 
ae employment which had now disappeared was 
: which especially afforded an outlet for men of restless 
ler, the kind of people who under adverse conditions 
me the sturdy vagabonds of the sixteenth century. Sii- 
maa More expressly states that the English thieves of the 
! were often discharged retainei-s", and many of the later 
I would doubtless be men who would have followed this 
npatioii, if it had been open to them before they took to 
r wandering life. 
No doubt the growing commerce and manufactures afforded 
Btployment in course of time to many more than ,,j «„„. 

•I displaced by the decrease of private and *iVrg71cBie ^ 
ptiblic war, but this very increase of manufacturing l"""d «- 
industry had effects of its own in increasing the ""?»"""»■ 
numbers of the unemployed. In the first plaee, the peaceful 
life of the craftsman was favourable to the growth of population, 
and in the second place, the new occupations were less stable 
than the old industries had beeiL The simple manufactures 
necessary for the home market varied little ; in bad times the 
craftsman might get a little less work, but he was not thrown 
Otterly out of employment, But after great manufacturing 

ti<>/a GrandfalhiT, last chaptiu. Sir W. SooR. 

r, p. 80, ■■ They Ihal be Ihua dcalitule of Bervict, either BCarve tor 
r or muiAiIlje pltye the thieves." 
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centres came into existence and their produce began to be ex- 
ported to other lands, the inhabitants of whole districts would 
have little or no work through no fault of their own. The great 
English manufacture of the time was cloth, and crises in this trade 
occurred both when Wolsey wanted to make war on the Nether- 
lands and when the merchants wished to prevent the exactions of 
Charles I. We shall see that the misery of the inhabitants in the 
English cloth-making districts had much to do with stimulating 
the growth of an administrative system for poor relief. 
/ Later on in the sixteenth century, another cause tended to 



, ^ increase the hardships of the poor, and so neces- 

of prices af- sitatcd ucw mcthods of poor relief. The influx 
I earlier than of silver from the Ncw World caused a general rise 
^ * of prices. Food and clothing and rents rose more 

quickly than wages, so that the poor could obtain fewer of the 
necessaries of life^ The debasements of the English coinage, 
by Henry VIII. in 1527, 1543, 1545 and 1546, and by Edward 
VI. in 1551, still further increased this evil in England, and 
during the transition the poorer classes must have been the 
chief sufferers. 

The effects following the break-up of the feudal system, the 

^ Between 1511 and 1550 provisions seem to have risen about 60 p.c. in 
price, and there is a further rise in the next ten years of another fifty p.c. 

Whoat the 

quarter. Barley. Oxen. Hens. Herringi. 

9, d. s. it. t. d, d. s. a. 

1511-1520 6 8} 4 Oi 23 2 2 6 0| 

1521-1530 7 6 4 9 30 lOJ 3i 6 7J 

1531-1540 7 84 4 11| 28 7i 3i 6 8 

1541-1550 10 8 6 2J 42 3i 51 10 3 

1551-1560 15 3| 10 OJ 78 7i 4i 11 Oi 

The rise in wages was barely 15 p.c. before 1550, though during the next ten 
years there is a rise of 30 p.c, so that the rise in wages is less than half that in 
the price of provisions. 

Carpenter, Mason's Sawyers. Unskilled 

average. Mason, labourer. pur. TUer. Tliatcher. Man. Plumber, labour. 

d. d. d. s, d. d. d. d. d, d. 

1511-1520... 6J 6 4 1 6 5J 4 6 3f 

1521-1530... 6 6i 4i 1 04 6 6 4 64 4^ 

1531-1540... 7 6i 4J 1 04 64 7 44 7 4 

1541-1550... 7 6J 4J 1 I4 74. 64 44 74 4| 

1551-1560... 10 J 10 6} 16 9 J ... 6J 84 6 

HUt. of Agric, and PriceHy vol. iv. pp. 292, 855, 545, and 524. 
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— r-jBoreftae of maDufactures, and the rise of prices owing to the 
influx of silver were iu no way peculiar to England : they 
,. account quite aa much for the bands of vagrants on the 

jntiuent as for those of this country. 

■But one cause of distress affected England more than the 
r countries of Europe. It had becomo more 

wfitable to breed sheep than to plough the land, EneuJS / 
and England was the great wool -producing country mo"''pro*ti7- 
of the world. Men, who had cultivated the soil, Jom, 
were evicted in order that sheep-runs might be 
formed, and thus agricultural labourers and small yeomen 
helped to swell the crowds of the unemployed. 

The existence therefore of the crowd of vagrants can be 
accounted for by the social and ecopomic changes of 
the time, but it was none the less dangerous on that mcihoda of 
account. The public authorities of state and town 
began, early in the centurj-, to make more frequent orders for 
their repression, but it was soon clear that these orders could 
not be effectual unless the relief of the poor were better 
organised. 

ffor the most part charity was administered still either by 
private individuals or ecclesiastical officials^ We 
can form some idea of the methods of private intiVvidulS"' 
donors from Harman's description of Elizabeth, 
Countess of Shrewsbury, to whom he dedicates his book. In his 
address to her he says, he knows well her " tender, pytj'full, 
gentle and noble nature : not onelye havinge a vygelant and 
mercifull eye to your poore, indygente and feable parishnores; 
yea, not onely in the pariahe where your honour moste happely 
doth dwell, but also in others invyroninge or nighe adioyning to 
the same; as also aboundantly powringe out dayely your ai-dent 
and bountifutl charj-tie upon all such as comnieth for reliefe unto 
your luckly gates." No wonder the writer thought it was his 
"good necessaiy" and "bounden duty" to acquaint her with 
the "abhominabie wycked and detestable behavor" of some of 
those rogues who " wj'ly wander, to the utter deludinge of the 
good gevers, decevinge and impoveriahinge of all such poore 
tOBBeholders, both sicke and sore, as neither can or maye waike 
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abroad for reliefe and comfort, where, in dede, most mercy is to 
be shewed^" 

/Stow tells us, that he had himself seen two hundred 
people fed a> C^^mwAirq gate, twiPA t^^j^ry day, with bread, 
meat» and drink, "for Jie -observed Ih^t ancient and charitable 
cu8tgni*_as AlLprelates, noblem<gn.or. jnen.pf honour and worship, 
his predecessors had dpnfi,Jaefo r o him ^." This open-handed 
hospitality" tFus^eems to have been the custom of the time, 
and if exercised, without discrimination and supervision, would 
tend to foster the increase of idle beggars and do little to 
lessen the hardships of the industrious poor^ 

The methods of distributing charity employed in the 
monasteries were little better. It is true that the 
teries.^**"" scrvices rendered by the monks and nuns to educa- 
tion were considerable, and that a number of old 
people and children were maintained in some of the religious 
houses. Lodging also was given to wayfarers, and thus a very 
useful function was fulfilled in countries where there were few 
inns and no casual wards. But much of the relief given to the 
poor by the monks seems to have been distributed in a similar 
manner to that of the Countess of Shrewsbury, Alms were 
given to the poor at the gates : many testators had left money 
to be distributed in small doles at certain stated periods. 
Moreover the jcelief giv en .at different monasteries was not 
c oordinated in any, way. The members of each institution gave 
their alms in their own way without any reference to the gifts 
of their neighboura. Besides, monks were not pfimaribpin- 
tended to be relieving officers, and were not placed where they 
would be most useful for that purpose ; there might be many 
in one neighbourhood and few or none in another. /The charity 
distributed by the monks therefore was to a great extent 
unorganised and indiscriminate and did nearly as much to 
increase beggars as to relieve them') 

1 Epistle to the Caveat for Commen Cursetor$t pp. 19, 20. 

' Stow's Survey^ ed. Thoms, p. 34. Quoted in W. J. Ashley's Econcmiii 
Hist, II. p. 329. 

^ The monks were also probably poorer at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century than they had been in times past, and were so less able to give relief. 
Father Gasquet quotes several cases in which the revenues of the monasteries 
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^^V But besides the monasteries there were hospitals. The 
term hospital waa by no means confined to insti- 

('. f ,.., - , -L 1 .' (3) Ho.pilnli. 
tuliona for relieving the sick, but almshouses, ~~~ 

orphanages and training homes were often called by this uame^ 
St Thoma,s's Hospital may be taken as a typical institution of 
the kind'. The date of its foundation is uncertain, but, early 
in the thirteenth century, it was destroyed by fire, and in 1228 
wa» rebuilt on much the same site as that occupied by the 
St Thomas's Hospital of our own time. lu 1323 the brethren 
were ordered to follow the rule of St Augustine, that is they 
were to take the vows of obedience and chastity, and to renounce 
individual property. The hospital consisted of Master, brethren, 
and sisters, and in the poet Gower's time there were also nuraes, 
for he left bequests to the Master, brethren, sisters, and nurses, 
and asked from each their prayers. But, although the rule of 
St Auguatine and the prayers for the benefactors belonged 
to the old order of things, the relief given to the poor was 
essentially the same fi-om the time of Henry III. to that of 
Queen Victoria. It was founded for the relief and cure of poor 
people, and in 1535 there were forty beds for the poor, and food 
and firing were provided for them. Three years later it was 
sorrendered into the hands of Henry VIII., and under his J 
successor was reconstituted mainly on the old lines, but on a ^ 
very much larger scale. 

/There were however several drawbacks to the hosp^fiais as 
institutions for the relief of the poor. Thefe was^little security 
that the funds wgtc well administered o •■ that the appoint- 
ments were imparttaliy made. The king himself seems to 

had been dimiaiBhed bf the demands made upon them by those in power. He 
qnolM a letter from the aon of the Duke of Buekinxham. allowing that in sotae 
cues tbey saem to have been expected to provide free board and lodging for the 
poor tslations of wealth; familipH. " And beoanee." the writer aa^a, " be hath 
no dwelling place meet for him to inhabit (he was) fain to live poorly at board in 
an Abbe; this four years day with hie wile and eeven children." Slcnnj VIII. 
and the Englith Momuleriet, Oasquet, i. p. 34 n. See alwi p. 29. The revenneR 
of the monastic bodies also largely consisted of payments of fixed amonnta, aud 
would be unravonrably affected by the rise in prices, which wus especially great 
after the alteration of the coinage in 1327. 

' W. Rendle, St Tfianuu't Boipilal. The informatioQ in tbia paper la derived 
ftOB Ibe Cartulaty of S. Thomas, Slow HSS. 913. 
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have tried to exercise undue influence even in the case of 
St Thomas's Hospital : in 1528 he pressed Wolsey to give the 
Mastership to his chaplain, who, he said, was not learned enough 
for the king. There were however worse abuses than this, and 
even as early as the time of Henry V. it was necessary to pass 
a statute to prevent the maladministration of hospital funds^ 
Moreover at best the hospitals were only isolated centres of 
charity ; they were not numerous enough to deal with poverty 
as a whole, and they were not connected with each other. The 
officials of each hospital acted on their own responsibility and 
aflforded much or little relief to the poor of their immediate 
neighbourhood, but were almost as powerless as a private 
individual to check the general evil.] 

The charitable endowments of the Continent were as in- 
efficient as those of En&fland, and both in England 
atiieorsan^ and abroad we find that attempts were made to 

sation. . , , 

organise a public system of poor relief in order that 
the honest poor might be relieved, and the bands of vagrants 
justly punished and repressed. Prof Ashley has sketched the 
early history of poor relief on the Continent. He shows that, 
as early as 1522, the German towns of Augsburg and Nuremburg 
endeavoured to regulate the administration of charity in order 
to repress beggars, and that in 1525 the townsmen of Ypres 
reorganised their charitable institutions on a general plan and 
subjected the whole to public management with the approval 
of the ecclesiastical authorities. This organisation of Ypres 
was submitted to tb^ judgment of the Sorbonne and, with some 
limitations, the principles involved were approved*. It is thus 
clear that the necessity of reforming the administration of 
charity was felt even in districts which were hostile to the 
Reformation, and in countries where the Reformers were in 
power the old charitable endowments were often seized by the 
public authorities, who by so doing placed themselves under 
greater obligations to provide for the poor. 

^ 2 Hen. Y. Stat. i. c. 1. In the Complaynt of Roderyek Mors the writer 
asserts the existence of a similar evil : ** I heare that the masters of your 
hospytals be so fatt that the poore be kept leane and bare inough," p. 52. 
Edition of £. E. T. S. 

3 Ashley, Economic Hist., vol. ii. pp. 346, 847. 
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In England we find that the course of eventa is similar, j 
The citizens of London, before 1518, began to draw up orders/ 
with the object of repressing vagrants and controlling charity/ 
but after the disioliition of the monasteries they found i 
necessary to refound and reorganise the greater part of th^ 
existing system of relief From that time until the reign of 
Charles I. constant efforts were made to create and to ad- 
minister an efficient system of poor relief under public 
management. In the reign of Charles I., and not until then, 
were the efforts successful, and the English organisation is then 
seen to be almost' the only successful survivor of the many 
schemes of the same kind which had been tried in Western 
Europe. 

There were in England three principal factors in the 
development of the system ; first the ordere of 
the municipal governors, secondly the regulations f«cto?B initio' 
of Parliament, and lastly the efforts made by the Engiisii poor 
Privy Council to induce the justices of the peace y 

to put the law in execution. 

These three factors help to create the English system of 
poor relief from the reign of Henry VIII. to that of 
Charles I. But they are not of the same relative ,^^^1 '^*'"' 
importance throughout the whole period. /Before 
1569 the orders of the municipal governments arc important, 
between 1569 and 1597 the history of legislation is more 
prominent, while after \5Q7 the orders directed by the Privy 
Council to the justices become the most powerful force in 
securing proper administration, and are therefore the pre- 
dominant factor in the development of the whole system) 

We will consider each of these periods in turn and we shall 
find that, while each contributed its share to the making of the 
English system of poor relief, it was only during the lastKjthat 
of the organisation was assured. 

^hen vae a succesBful BjBtGm of poor relief in Holland. 



CHAPTER III. 

1514_1569. 

POOR RELIEF IN THE TOWXS. 

1. Importance of municipal government in Tudor towns. 

2. London Regulations for a constant supply of com. 1391-1569. 

3. Regulations for the repression of vagrants and the relief of the poor. 
1514-1536. 

4. Refoundation of St Bartholomew's and imposition of a compulsory poor 
rate. 1636-1547. 

5. Completion of the Four Royal Hospitals and establishment of a muni- 
cipal system of poor relief in London. 1547-1557. 

6. Failure of the municipal system in London. 

7. Provision of com in Bristol and Ganterbuiy. 

8. Lincoln. Survey of poor and arrangements for finding work for the 
unemployed. 

9. Ipswich. Survey of poor, imposition of compulsory poor rate and 
foundation of Christ's Hospital. 

10. Cambridge. Sur\'ey of poor and assessment of parishioners. 

11. Summary. 

We have seen that the social changes of the beginning of 
the sixteenth century led to a great increase in the number of 
vagrants; and that men were then more ready to substitute 
secular for ecclesiastical control in matters concerning the poor. 
■Town Council, Privy Council and Parliament all endeavour to 
Ixirganise and supervise new methods of charity; and, by the 
combined efforts of all three, a new system of poor relief was 
gradually created. /The earlier efforts in this direction were 
made between 1614 and 1569; and To^vn Councils were then 
more active than Parliament or Privy Council.] 
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It is difficult now to realise the in<jependeiit position of the 
town governors of Tudor titnoa, and the authority 
possessed by them of regulating their own affaire, ■nceof 
They imposed taxes without the authority of Par- eovemnieni in 
liameut ; uncontrolled, they could expel new comers 
from their borders ; and they were fertile in the device of new 
punishments to drive the sturdy vagabond to honest labour. 
Each town was a law iir^tjTj fggl^F Some municipal rulers made 
few experiments in this direction ; othera built hospitals for 
the old, and training homes for the young; invented punish- 
ments for the vagrants, and collected funds for the relief aud 
discipline of all who wei-e unable to support themselves. Many 
of the more successful orders, enforced in particular towns, were 
afterwards embodied by Parliament in statutes applying to the 
whole country. In the period from 1514 to 1569, the municipal 
regulations concerning these matters suggest the provisions of 
the statutes, more often than the provisions of the statutes 
suggest the regulations of the towns. Between 1-514 and 1569 
we will therefore examine, first, the action taken by the municipal 
authorities to improve and regulate the condition of sturdy 
vagabonds, unemployed workmen, poor householders, impotent 
beggars and neglected children; we will then consider the 
efforts made by the Privy Council for the same ends and the 

Rs passed by Parliament with regard to the relief of the poor. 
As London was, in these matters, more vigorous than other 
na, we will examine first in detail the orders adopted there, 
we will then see how far these regulations were typical of 
le enforced in other places. 
Bome of the earliest of the London regulations for the help 
ihe poorer classes concern the supply of com. 
Even as early as the reign of Richard IL, efforts "■ Reeu- 
had been made by particular Lord Mayors to bring eonnmnt 
com to the City in years of famine. Adam Bamme, ["^jSta"' 
Lord Mayor in 1391. "in a great dearth procured 
com from parts beyond the seas to be brought hither in such 
abundance as sufficed to serve the city and the counties near 
adjoining: to the furtherance of which good work he took out of 
tfae orphans' chest in the Guildhall two thousand marks to buy 
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the said com, and each aldermaD laid out twenty pounds to the 
like purposed" But as London became more populous, the need 
of a constant supply of grain became much more urgent. In 
September 1520, therefore, an attempt was made to obtain the 
necessary funds in a more regular manner. 

The Common Council then resolved that "Forasmoch as 
great derth and scarcity of whete hath nowe lately been and 
more lyke tensue, yf good and politique provision were not 
shortly made and hade Therfor in avoydyng therof, god 
grauntyng, yt is nowe by auctorite of the Common Counsell 
fully agreed and graunted that, in all goodly hast, oon thousand 
pound of money shalbe levyed and payed by the felishippes of 
sondry misteres and crafts of this citie, by way of a prest and 
loone*." Each craft was to be assessed for an amount pro- 
portionate to its wealth, and the wardens of each were left free 
to levy the sum upon the craftsmen according to their dis- 
cretion. The funds so obtained were to be used to purchase 
com for the City ; this was to be placed in a public granary and 
used as a public store. 

If only a small quantity of grain was brought into London 
by the ordinary com dealers, the buyers would bid against one 
another until the price of corn became very great. There were 
no rapid means of communication and, for a time therefore, 
grain might be sold at famine prices and then as suddenly fall 
in value. In future, whenever this seemed likely to happen, a 
precept was to be issued by the Lord Mayor, ordering a certain 
quantity of the public store to be brought into the market. 
This supply would help to satisfy the more importunate buyers, 
and so send down the price to something like the ordinary 
level. 

The public store of the City of London did not however 
become a permanent institution until after 1520; on one 
occasion the authorities misjudged the market and much of the 
original loan was lost, after which there was some difficulty in 

* Stow's Survey, ed. Thorns, p. 41. 

2 LetUr Book of the City of London, N. foL 142—3. Quoted in Herbert, 
Livery Companies, x. p. 182. Herbert quotes from the corresponding entry in the 
Journals, 25 September, 12 Hen. VIII. 
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persuading the Companies to again advance the necessary 
capital. However, from this time onwards, com was generally 
bought for the Companies' granaries whenever especial scarcity 
feared, and during the reign of Elizabeth the Companies' 
became a regular institution. 

So far as the arrangements made in 1520 are concerned, the 

poor do not appear to have obtained corn at a reduced price, 

but they were the greatest sufferers when the price of com was 

igh, and regulations which had the effect of lessening the price 

ifited them more than the other inhabitants of London and 

made chiefly in their interest. 

A aeries of regulations was adopted in London, between 1514 
and 1524, which more directly concerns vagrants 
and beggars. These regulations are at first nega- 
tive rather than positive; they forbid able-bodied 
vagrants to beg and they forbid the citizens to give 
to unlicensed beggars, Public disgrace formed part 
of the puniBhmont of offending vagrants. Vaga- poor, ijn— 
bonds were to have the letter V. fastened upon 
their breasts and were to be "dryven throughoute all Chepe 
with a basone rynging afore them'," Four surveyors were ap- 
pointed to carry out these instructions. They were apparently 
dressed as grand City officials, for the Chamberlain paid the 
Lord Mayor for their sock hosen "embrodred"." Another 
special officer was admitted to the office of " Master and cheff 
avoyder and Keeper owte of this Citie and the liberties of the 
same of all the myghty vagabunds and beggars, and all other 
suspects persons, excepte all such as were uppon thym the 
badge of this City'." In 1524, moreover, a great aearch was 
made, and it was ordered, that the vagabonds "myghty of 
body" sliould be " tayed at a cart's tayle " and " be beten by the 
Shireff's offycers with whippes in dyuera places of the Citie." 
The Chamberlain, also, "shall cause rownde colers of iron to be 

' IleperloHe; III. t. 164, Sept. 9 Han. VIII. The Repertories of the City of 
London consiBt of large volumes in mimuBCript, dating from 1485. They con- 
tain the minutea of Che prooeedingB of the Court of Aldermen aod copies of the 
order* decided npon hy that CoarC. 
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made for every of them, havyng the armes of this Citie uppon 
them and the same colers to be putt aboute theyr nekks*." 

Meanwhile other orders of the Court of Aldermen concern 
the impotent and aged poor, and at first the City rulers did not 
become responsible for the collection of funds, but only for 
distinguishing between the really disabled beggars and im- 
postors. Tokens of pure white tin were provided, which the 
Aldermen were to give to the impotent p<x)r: all other beggars 
were strictly prohibited'. These efforts do not differ in principle 
from those of former times, but the orders are more frequent^ 
and the appointment of surveyors and officers indicates that 
they were better enforced. 

Very soon it was seen that this was not enough, because, 
Collection ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ disabled beggars were licensed, they 
«uthorit'"2r ^^^^ ^^^ always sufficiently relieved. In 1533, 
London*" °^ therefore, the Aldermen were ordered to depute 
persons to gather "the devotions of parishioners 
for the poor folk weekly and to distribute them to the poor folk 
at the church doors'." Thus the municipality began to make 
itself responsible for the collection of funds but, at the same 
time, the system of licensed beggars was continued, and more 
brooches were made for the Aldermen to distribute to such 
impotent beggars as they allowed. 

So far, therefore, the authorities of London had taken 
measures to limit relief to the deserving poor, but they had not 
attempted much organisation of funds, or attempted to forbid 
beggars altogether. 

But the dissolution of the monasteries made the relief 
foundation of ^^ *^^ P^^^ ^Y pu^^ic authority a much more urgent 
mew*rHdr. matter. Stow gives a list of 15 hospita^i and 
fiJJJiStiin of four '«^zar houses which existed within the City 
ll^T^^^hn walls in 1536*. Eight of these were in danger, in- 
X53^XM7. eluding some of the richest and largest foundations. 

» Repertories, iv. f. 215. Oct. 13, 16 Hen. VIII. 
^ 76. m. f. 1746 and 192, 194. 

About five hundred tokens were thus distributed, 18 Feb., 9 Hen. VIII. 
' Repertories, vin. f. 274 6. 

^ Stow mentions 20 hospitals altogether. Two, Christ's and Bridewell, were 
later foundations, and three other foundations had already been suppressed by 
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St Mary's Spittle provided 180 beds for the poor, while 

Hen. V. The purpose and fate of the remaining fifteen, as stated by Stow, are 
given below. No. 8, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 14 were the eight threatened by Hen. YIII., 
and also No. 18, until rescued by the Mercers. Stow's Survey of London, pp. 
183—184, ed. Thoms, 1876. 



Hospital 


Foiinded 


Purpose 


Suppressed 
Yes 1 


Rofounded 


1. St Mary's, 

Barking 




For lunatics 


Given to 
St Catherine's 


2. StAnthony's, 
Broad Street 




Free School 


Edw. VI. 


Gone 


3. St Bartholo- 
mew's 


Bahere, temp. 
Hen. I. 


Sick people 


Hen. Vni. 


By Hen. VIII. 


4. St Giles in 
the Fields 


Matilda, wife 
of Hen. I. 


Lepers 


u 




5. St John's of 
Jerusalem 




For defence 
of Rhodes 


»' 




6. St James in 
the Fields 


By citizens 


Leprous vir- 
gins 


" 




7. St John's at 
Savoy 


Hen. VII. 


100 poor 
people 


Edw. VI. 


By Mary. 
Barrack, Chas. I. 


8. St Catherine's 
by the Tower 


Matilda, wife 
of Stephen, 

and Catherine, 

wife of 

Hen. vm. 


Master, 
Chaplain, 
3 brethren, 
3 sisters, 
and 10 alms- 
women; also 
dole 


Not sup- 
press^ 




9. St Mary's 
within 
Cripplegate 

10. St Mary's, 
Bethlehem 


Simon Fitz- 
mary 


100 blind 
people 

Lunatics 


Hen. Vni. 

»» 


Given by Hen. 
vm. to the 

citizens 


11. St Mary's 
Spittle with- 
out Bishops- 
gate 

12. St^farys, 

Rounoeval 


1203 


180 beds for 
poor 

1 
1 

: Brotherhood 

1 


Hen. VTTT. 
£478 

Hen. V. and 
Edw. VI. 


Refounded Edw. 
IV. to Edw. VI. 


16. St Thomas of 
Aeon 




Master and 
1 brethren 


Surrendered 
Hen. vm. 


Sold to Mercers 


14. St Thomas in 
Southwark 


Rich. Whit- 
tington 


1 Sick people 

i 


Hen. VTTT. 


By citizens and 
Edw. VI. 


15. Hospital and 
almshouse, 
Whittington 
GolL 




Almshouse 
for 13 poor 
men and 
1 College 


Suppressed 


! The poor remain 
and are paid by 
Mercers 


16, 17. 18. Three 
hospitals 




1 all cells of 
Clugny 


Hen. V. 
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St Thomas's and St Bartholomew's each maintained places 
for 40 patients. Id 1538, therefore, the City authoritie* made 
an effort to save these hospitals. The mayor, Sir Richard 
Gresham, the aldermen and the commonalty of the City of 
London, presented a petition to Henry VIII.. and asked that 
these three foundations and the new Abbey on Tower Hill 
might be preserved, "so that all impotent persones, not hable 
to labor shalbe releved by reason of the sayd hospitalls & 
abbey, and all sturdy beggers not wylhng to lab' shalbe 
pimisshed, ao that w' Godd's grace fewe or no persones ehalbe 
seene abrode to begge or aske almease." 

In the same petition they also ask that the king will give 
to the mayor and commonalty the four great chm-chea of the 
Grey, White, Black and Augustinian Friars because they state 
that the remaining churches "suffyce not to receyve all the 
people comyng to the sayd parj'sshe churchea" and the sick 
crowd in with the healthy to the "great noysance" of the in- 
habitants'." 

On the 2.3rd of June, 154*. the king, to some alight extent, 
acceded to their requests and refounded St Bartholomew's 
Hospital. He agreed to furnish an endowment of 500 marks 
a year if the Common Council would do the same'. In 1546 
the Common Council therefore bound themselves to do so, and 
in December an indenture was drawn up between the City and 
the king. The king granted not only St Bartholomew's but 
also Bethlehem Hospital, besides the Church of the Grey 
Friars, which was henceforward named Christ Church, and the 
parish church of St Nicholas. The City agreed to provide 
100 beds in St Bartholomew's, which for a time was called 
the House of the Poor in Smithfield'. In 1547 the king con- 
firmed his grant by Letters Patent*. 

But the citizens were at this time very little disposed to 
give to the pooi. Latimer*, Lever, and Brinklow all complain 

' UemaraniUi of the Royal HuspitaU of the City of Ijimdnn, Appendix i. 
pp. I and 3. 

'' lb. II. p. i. > Ih. III. p. 8. ' lb. IV, p. 8. 

' "Sermcn of the Plough, preached by Latimer, at SC Paul's, Jan. 151]." 
"Now vhat shall we nay of the^ rich citizens of Laniaal What shall 1 My ot 
them? Shall I call (hem prond meo of Londoii, malicious n 



I 

lon,meroileis ^^J 
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K their want of generoaity, and the reaaou3 given for the 
msition of the first compulsory poor rate show that the 
plaints were well foundei]. Collections were made in the 
1 parish churches every Sunday, but the sum raised was 
t sufficient to support the poor of even one hospital. In 
|47 (1 Edward VI.), therefore, the Common Council resolved 
iftt the Sunday collections should cease and that instead "the 
citizens and inhabitants of the said Citie shall further con- 
trybute & paye towards the suatentacon & niaynteyning &. 
fynding of the said poore personages the nioitie or half deale 
of one whole fiftene'." This is probably the first time a com- 
pulsory tax wfts levied for the relief of the poor; the assess- 
ment is ordered by the London Common Council a quarter of a 
century before Parliament had given authority for the making 
of assessments for this object. 

The half-fifteenth was to support the poor in the hospital 
for a year ; after that time other methods of raising funds were 
employed. In 1548, certain profit-s belonging to the City were 
assigned to the fund for the relief of the poor, and, in addition, 
the sum of 500 marks, promised by the Common Couucil, was 
assessed upon the diSerent City Companies according to their 



men ol London ? Ho, no, Imftj not say boi they nill be offended with me then. 
Y«t mast I Bpeak, For is there not reigning in London as much ptide, as muoh 
covetousneBB, as much cruelty, na much oppression and B.t maoli saperati- 
lion as was in Nebo? Tee, I think, and much more too....Bnt Loudon nae 
never so iU as it is now. Id times past men were fall of pity iind compassion. 
bnl now there is no pity; Cor in London their brother thiill die in the streete (or 
cold, he Bhill lie Bick at the door between atock and stock, ..and perish there (OT 
hunger: ^s'as [here ever more uninercirnlneBe in Nebo? I think not. In limea 
past, when any rich man died in Londou tliej were wont to help the poor 
•oholus of the Univer»i(ieB with exhibition. When any moo died, iliey would 
bequeath great soma of money toward the relief of the poor. When I was 
a tchotsT in Cambridge inyBeif, I heard very ijood report of London, (uid knew 
many that had relief of the rioli men of London : but now I can heej' no such 
good report, and yei I inquire of it, and hearkeii for it ; but now charity is 
wkieo cold, none helpeth the scholar, nor yet the poor." 

> Jnvmalt. it. I. 325 b. See Appendix. The Journals of the City of Londoa. 
like the Repertoriex, are contained in large volumes, in manuscript. They oontain 
notes of the leaolutious passed by the Common Council, and both copies of 
pnceptc teat by the Mayor to the Aldermen, and of letters written to official 
yMMBOgM upon matters deoided by the Common Counoil. 
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importance. The chief companies seemed to have paid willingly, 
but some of the smaller companies objected, and the wardens 
were ordered in consequence to appear before the Court of 
Aldermen and bring their money'. On thia occasion the 
companies yielded and the money was paid, but the incident 
shows that, as yet, the citizens were by no means eager to 
undertake the duty of looking after the poor. 

The provision for them had been altogether inadequate, - 
"I thinke in my judgement," writes Brinklow in 1545, "under 1 
heaven is not so lytle provision made for the pore as in London, ] 
of so ryche a Citie'." The foundation of St Bartholomew's waa ' 
not sufficient: in 1550, Lever, preaching before the king, re- 
iterates the complaints of Brinklow. "Nowe speakynge in the 
behalfe of these vile be^ars,...! wyl tell the(e) that art a 
□nble man, a worshipful man, an honest welthye man, especially 
if thou be Maire, Sherif, Alderman, baily, constable or any such 
officer, it is to thy great shame afore the worlde, and to thy < 
utter damnation afore God, to se these begging as thei use to 
do in the streates. For there is never a one of these, but he 
lacketh eyther thy charitable almes to relieve his neede, orels 

thy due correction to punysh his faute These sely sols 

have been neglected throghont al England and especially in 
London and Westminster : But now I trust that a good over- 
seer, a godly Byshop I meane, wyl see that they in these two j 
cyties, shall have their neede releeved, ajid their feultea j 
corrected, to the good easample of al other tounea and 1 
cities'." 

Brinklow and Lever both throw the responsibility for the J 
disorder upon the citizens and the municipal officers, as if they J 
were then recognised to be the chief authorities for dealing I 
with the poor. 

■- Ridley was the " good overseer," who was to amend these ] 
s. Com- faults. In April 1550 he was appointed Bishop 1 
^DurRsyai of Loudou aud, during the next three years, he I 



I Rtyifrtona. xn., No. ii. t. 63, (. 53 b. 

' Brinklow, The Laraentacijan of a ChrifUn agmjiut the Citye of London for 

\t certayn grente vyett lacd llurin, p. 91. 

' Arbei'B reprints of Lever's SenMtu, p. 78. 
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[deavoured to place the relief of the poor o 



.HOund 



poor TEllef 



ha&is. The Lord Mayors of 1551 and 1552, Sir 
Richard Dobbs aad Sir George Barnes, also took 
the matter up warmly and, in con3e<]uence, a muni- 
cipal system was organised and the three royal hospitals of King 
Edward's foundation were established. ■-' 

. Negotiations were soon undertaken with regard to St 
Thomas's Hospital : the citizens wished to obtain the lands of 
the hospital for the relief of the poor. In February 1552 some 
of their number were appointed to " travaile " with the king 
for this purpose, and it was finally agreed that the citizens 
should pay £2461. 2*. 6d. for property worth about £l(iO a 
year, while the king should grant an endowment in addition 
(►f about an equal amount. Thus St Thomas's Hospital was 
refounded under municipal management'.- 

>^At the same time it was reported that St Bartholomew's 
Hospital had fallen into decay; the buildings were therefore 
repaired and the endowments increased. Christ's Hospital, the 
present Blue Coat School, was also founded for fatherless 
children, on the land of the Grey Friars formerly granted by 
Henry VIII. In order to raise the necessary funds the inhabi- 
tants of London were called to their parish churches and there 
were addressed in eloquent orations from the Lord Mayor, Sir 
Richard Dobbs, and the Aldermen and other " grave citizens." 
They were told how much better it would be to take the 
beggars from the streets and provide for them in hospitals, and 
were asked how much they would contribute weekly towards 
cheir relief Books were drawn up of the sums promised and 
delivered by the Mayor to the King's Commissioners, in order 
that the king might do his part, and the whole be placed 
upon a satisfactory basis'. At the same time Ridley had 
endeavoured to help the citizens to obtain the royal palace of 
Bridewell, in order that a new kind of hospital might be 
founded, not for the impotent, but for the training, correction 
Bp d relief of the able-bodied. ^ He tried to interest Cecil in his 
set, and his letter to him is a curious specimen of the style 

' Sapplemect to Mcvtoriiiidn rtlattng to the Royal Ho»pltali, p. 7. 
* Btow's Survty, edited Thorns, p. 140. 
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of a charity letter of the time. "Good Mr Cecil," he writea, I 
"I must be a suitor unto you in our good Master Christ's -f 
cause; I beseech you be good to him. The matter is, Sir, 
alas I he hath lain too long abroad (as you do know) without) I 
lodging, in the streets of London, both hungry, naked and cold.' 
Now, thanks be to Almighty God ! the citizens are willing to I 
refresh him, and to give him both meat, drink, cloathiug and f 
firing : but alas I Sir, they lack lodging for him. For in some I 
one house, I dare Bay, they are fain to lodge three families 
under one roof. Sir, there is a wide, large, empty house of the 
King's Majesty's, called Bridewell, that would wonderfully well 
serve to lodge Christ in, if he might find such good friends iii 
the court to procure in his cause.. ..Sir, I have promised my . 
brethren the citizens to move you, because I do take you for I 
one that feareth God, and would that Christ should lie no more | 
abroad in the streets'." 

In a sermon preached by him before Edward in 1552 Ridley 
spoke much of the duties and responsibilities of those in high ( 
places towards the weaker classes. After the sermon we sro J 
told that the king sent for the Bishop and asked him what 1 
were the measures that he wished undertaken for the help ot j 
the London poor. Ridley asked leave to confer with the Lord 
Mayor and citizens of London, and, by them in the same year, 
a petition was presented to the Privy Council, showing ths j 
manner in which they hoped to proceed. 
"■ This petition stated that amongst the poor of the City the I 
citizens espied three sorts; the " succourless poor child," the 1 
"sick and impotent," and the "sturdy vagabond." Chr^t's I 
Hospital was now ready for the first, and some provision had j 
been made for the second. With regard to the third class, that 
of sturdy vagabonds or idle persons, they considered " that the 
greatest number of beggars, fallen into misery by lewd and' i 
evil service, by wars, by sickness or other adverse fortune, have J 
so utterly lost their credit, that though they would show them-J 
selves willing to labour, yet are they so suspected and feared I 
of all men, that few or none dare or will receive them to work : 1 
wherefore we saw that there could be uo means to amend this ] 
I Ridley's Li/t 0/ Uithop Ridleij, p. 377. 
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rable sort, but by makiDg some general provisioD of work, 
■wherewith the willing poor may be exercised ; and whereby the 
Croward, strong and atui-dy vagabond may be compelled to live 
profitably to the Commoowealth'." The poor to whom the 
citizens here refer are beggars ; the poor householders who 
remained at home are not considered. Moreover in describing 
the sturdy vagabonds the word beggars is used, thus showing 
that it was the mendicant class of whom the citizens were 
thinking, and that they so far had little conception of dislin- 
gnishing between the beggars and other poor. The citizens go 
on to say, that the classes of sturdy beggare they have in their 
mind are "the child unapt to learning," "the sore and sick 
when they be cured," and "such prisoners as are quit at the 
sessions." The general provision of work was to be furnished 
by a hospital, and it is carefully stated that the occupations 
there were to bo "profitable to all the King's Majesty's 
subjects and hurtful to none." It is interesting to notice how 
it is proposed to get over the difficulty of pauper-made goods 
so far as the merchants were concerned. Certain citizens in 
the trade were to give out the raw material to the unemployed 
in the hospital. When they were wrought up, they were to 
receive back the finished goods and pay the hospital for their 
labour, while the stock of raw material was to be renewed. 
The manulactured goods would thus be put upou the market 
by the merchants with the rest of their stock and not in com- 
petition with them. They propose to exercise such trades as 
the making of caps and of feather-bed ticks and the drawing of 
wire. The " weaker sort " were to be employed in carding, 
knitting, and the dyeing of silk ; the " fouler sort " in the 
making of nails and iron work. 

Apparently the king and the Privy Council were satisfied 
with the plans of the City authorities, for an indenture was 
drawn up between the king and the citizens which was after- 
wards confirmed by the Royal Letters Patent'. ' Not only 
■were the earlier grants concerning St Thomas's and Christ's 

' T. BoReo, ExtracU from tin Seeorda and Court BookM qf Bridewell, p. 9. 
Appendix. 

* Manoranda of the Bogal Hotpilalt, AppeatUx, pp. 53 and S9. 
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confirmed, but the palace of Bridewell also was given to the City, 
in order that provision might be made for the relief, employ- 
ment and discipline of sturdy beggars. "^ Bridewell was not how- 
ever immediately established but there is a report concerning 
St Bartholomew's in 1552, and Christ's and St Thomas's in 
1563, which show that these three then were doing a consider- 
able work. V The pamphlet concerning St Bartholomew's was 
drawn up because there had been complaints concerning the 
expenditure and the partial failure of the work there*. The 
authorities state that the place was in a very dilapidated con- 
dition when it was received from the king, but that now, in 1552, 
one hundred beds were fully maintained ; during the last five 
years on an average eight hundred persons had been healed, 
while one hundred and seventy-two had died. The regular 
expenses amounted to nearly eight hundred pounds a year and 
the regular income contributed by City and king reached the 
sum of £666. 138, 4d. The extra expenditure and the deficit 
were contributed " by the charitie of certeine merciful citizena" 
The "biddell" of the hospital was especially charged to see 
that there was no abuse of its charity. If any person, that had 
been there cured, should counterfeit any " griefe or disease " or 
beg within the City, the beadle was to " committ him to some 
page." Thus in 1552 the work of St Bartholomew's had been 
settled on a satisfactory basis. In 1553 reports were also 
drawn up of Christ's Hospital and St Thomas's*. Christ's then 
contained two hundred and eighty children', while another 
hundred were boarded in the country. More extensive powers 
seem to have been exercised at St Thomas's Hospital them 
at the other Royal hospitals, possibly because all the other 

^ A copy of the original pamphlet is in the British Musenm. Eight hondrad 
persons had been healed *'in the meane season'* during the past five yearB. 
The list of expenses is interesting because of the light it casts upon the cost of 
living in 1552. The diet of the hundred patients is calculated at 2d, the day ; 
each sister was allowed for her board sixteen pence a week, while the matron 
obtained eighteen pence. 

^ " Account of Expenses incurred by the City in erecting and maintainiiig 
St Thomas's Hospital." Harleian MSS. No. 604, p. 176, printed in Supplement 
to Memoranda of Royal Hoapitah, p. 32. 

' The allowance paid for the children was tenpence a week. 
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Pitals dealt more especially with the poor in the City and 
it was therefore more convenient to separate their functions. 
St Thomas's was situated apart in Southwark and its governors 
exercised more general powers. Not only did the hospital 
relieve two hundred and sixty "aged, sore and sick persons" 
but it also pensioned five hundred other poor who lived in their 
homes: moreover in 1562 "yt is Agred uppon that A place 
shalbe appoynted to ponysh the sturdy and transegressors '." 
The annual expenses of Christ's and St Thomas's in 1553 
together amounted to £3240. i5s. 4d., and of this sum £2911 
was given by "free alms of the Citizens of London." Con- 
Bidering the value of money in those days and the probable 
number of the inhabitants, this was a very large amount. The 
liberality of the citizens was not always however stimulated by 
such bishops as Bishop Ridley, or such Lord Mayors as Sir 
Richard Dobbs. Sir Martin Bowes, and Sir George Barnes. 
In the reign of Elizabeth St Thomas's was in debt and the 
number maintained there had to be considerably reduced. 
Before 15-i7 Bridewell also was established and thus the 
number of the four Royal hospitals was completed. The 
hospital of Bethlehem was included in the original grant of 
Henry VIII. and probably had a continuous existence. It was 
a comparatively small institution, in which fifty or aisty 

> W. Bendle, Old Soulhipark, p. IDS. The wUppiDg-poat oi " Oroase " soon 
Kqnired repnic, and sEocka uUo wero provided. We hear fiequently of ita being 
used. Id 1S67. John Martjn vaa sentenced to twentj-Qve Btripea (or robbing 
gardens and misusing a poor "Innottent;" nhilein 1570, "JaDeThorntaa, one 
of Uie Sjsteis," was aeutenodd to recoire " lil strypes, welt Isjd on." There 
tit aevenil cases also in nhtch the hospital governors find mastarB lor patients 
when they have been outedi or sometimes hind tliem apprentioe. In one case 
itiej apprentice a boy who had been cored of a sore leg, and covenant that " yt 
hitl happen the sajd Legg Do brek outt ngayD " the boj shall be cared " only of 
the cherdg of the bo«pital." Ocoasionally there are details of the employment 
o( the intnatea. In 1569 a small sum is received from the Matron " (or work 
dons by the poore women and children," and in 1573 "a mocion is made that a 
liandemyll to grind corne may be provyded to sett the pore to works to kepe 
them from ydelnes." Bat the airaneemenls for employment are on a Tery 
•mall scale and seem only likely to concern patients, or perhaps the people in 
the casual ward. Others wootd be seut to Bridewell. These details are all 
derived from Mr Rendle's Old SoutkieaTk, where much more information, derived 
Ikcm old records of the hospital, haa been printed. 
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lunatics were maintained, and in later times was always 
reckoned with Bridewell, so that it also formed part of the 
system of Royal hospitals under the management of the City 
although it was not counted as a separate hospital. ^ In 1557 
orders were drawn up for the government of the hospitals \ and 
we can see that their erection had already made it more 
possible to distinguish between the different classes in need of 
relief. The City rulers do not now as in 1552 consider the 
word "beggars" interchangeable with the word "poor" but 
explain that "there is as great a difference between a poor 
man and a beggar, as is between a true man and a thief."... 
" The policy of the erection of hospitals..." they say " hath had 
good success and taken effect ; for there is no poor citizen at 
this day that beggeth his bread but by some mean his poverty 
is provided for." The objects of the organisation are also 
explained to include the yielding "alms to the poor and honest 
householder V* 

The hospitals are said to be linked together in their govern- 
ment, the objects of all are said to be the same ; although to 
each hospital some governors were especially appointed, all 
had authority and responsibility with regard to the whole four*. 
^ The London Bridewell was destined to be the forerunner of 
so many Bridewells or Houses of Correction that it is perhaps 

^ The general rules relating to the holding of general Courts and to the 
election of governors, the duties of the officers and the charges to be given 
to both officers and governors were printed in 1557, together with the particolaz 
regulations for the governors of Christ's. An original copy is in the British 
Musexun, entitled, **The Order of the Hospitalls of E. Henry the viii*** and 

K. Edward the vi'»», 

is. Bartholomew's, 
Christ's, 
Bridewell, 
S. Thomas, 
By the Maior, Cominaltie and Citizens of London, Governors of the Possessions, 
Revenues and Goods of the sayd Hospitals. 1557." The orders provide that 
sixty-six governors should be appointed, fourteen of whom were to be aldermen 
and the rest "grave commoners." Of the fourteen aldermen, six were to be 
'*Graye dokes" and two of these were to be Governors general of all the 
hospitals. 

3 T. Bowen, Extracts from the Records and Court Books of Bridewell^ 
Appendix, n. p. 8 seq, 
» 16., p. 9. 
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resting to examine more closely the rules for its manage- 
ment. Any two of its governors had power to take into the 
house pereons presented to them as " lewd nnd idle," They had 
also power to search all places in which masterless men were 
likely to he found, and to punish landlords or tenants who 
haibourcd them. 

The governors of the whole establishment were subdivided 
so that some might overlook every department. The rules 
with regard to the cloth-making establishment will illustrate 
the kind of supervision they were to exercise. They were first 
to make an inventory of the raw material and of the looms 
and other necessary implements. They were then to see that 
the clolhier knew his business, and to order him to return a 
monthly account of the number of cloths which had been 
wrought, They were, moreover, to overlook the wool house, 
yam house and spinning house and "to cumptroll and rebuke" 
as they " shall see cause." They were to pay the workpeople, 
the weavers for weaving, the fullers for thicking and the 
spinners for spinning. The steward was to be allowed to 
charge for the diet of those that were employed. Every week 
I tlbe y were to make a summary of their doings and every month 
^^^^Bmmary of their accounts, V 

^^^HDtfaer crafts were supervised in the same manner ; the nail 

^^^Eh was in close connection with the Company of Iron- 

" mongers, probably in order to carry out the undertaking that 

the occupations "should be profitable to all the ELing's subjects 

and hurtful to none." The Ironmongers were to give " to this 

home, as the people of the same may reasonably live"; they 

were to have the preference with regard to the sale of the 

^^^uufactured goods and to be allowed a month in which to 

^^^Be payment. 

^^^HVhe worst vagrants were apparently sent to the mill and 
^^fle bakehouse, but men who were fit for better employment 
were not to stay there. If the governors, we are told, shall 
"find any there above the ordinary, then shall ye cause the 
same to be known to the clerk of the work and see he bestow 
them in some other exercise." 

Bridewell does not seem to have effectually reformed the 
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vagrants, for the governors were to " see to the good order of 
the said mills, that neither the vagabonds do use shameless 
craving nor begging to the great grief of good men and slander 
of the house, neither that they obstinately and frowardly shall 
deny their aid and help towards the lifting up and taking down 
of such grain as shall be brought into the said milP.*' 
^ Bridewell, we have seen, was founded for the unemployed, 
I but it is obvious from the language used that the citizens had 

1 mainly in their minds beggars who were unemployed, and from 

< the first it seems rather to have been used for confirmed 

. vagrants and untrained children than for labourers out ol 

■ workV The governors certainly held regular meetings, about 

once a fortnight, and discussed the various cases that came 
before them. These nearly all concern petty oflFenders, thieves 
or vagrants, but there are one or two cases in which a man is 
admitted because " the City is charged to find him'." Other 
entries relate to young people who were apprenticed to the 
House and properly trained to work at some trade. /In the 
later years of the century about two thousand persons passed 
through the hospital annually. Bridewell was the last oi 
the Royal Hospitals to be established after 1557. Some pro- 
vision was made for every class of the London poor. The 
municipal system of relief had begun with the punishment o\ 
vagrants ; it proceeded to license all beggars entitled to ask fox 
relief, and finally all the poor were nominally provided for and 
the, funds were raised by compulsory taxation. 

There was no sudden break with the older system. 
St Thomas's, St Bartholomew's and Bedlam had all been 
hospitals for centuries. They had been saved from destruction, 
improved and enlarged, but essentially the same work wae 
done in the same places. There were however important 
points of difference between the new system and the old even 
as regards these three hospitals. They were under public 

* T. Bowen. Extracts from the Records and Court Books of Bridewell, 
Appendix, ii., p. 11 seq. The whole of the particular regulations relating tc 
Bridewell are here printed. 

' Some of the original Court Books of Bridewell are still preserved amonc 
the records of its modern representative, King Edward's schools. By the kind- 
ness of the authorities I have been allowed to examine them. 
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tnuiagement. There were many abuses in this management, 
but these abuses were now more readily detected and punished 
and were found out and reformed several times in the course of 
the next century. 

But a more important difference lay in the fact that the 
hospitals were not now isolated institutions, each dealing with 
their patients, but were now part of a larger whole and had a 
definite part to play in the government of the City. Vagrants, 
who were taken to Bridewell and found to be ill, were sent on 
to St Bartholomew's or St Thomas's, while, on the other hand, 
a whipping was administered to the idlere after cure at 
St Thomas's, and the beadle of St Bai-tholomew's had special 
orders to prevent discharged inmates from begging. All these 
regulations show that they had become, not merely agencies 

the relief of the sick, but also part of a system which aimed 
le repression of beggars. 

Bridewell was the greatest innovation and the most 
,eristic institution of the new system. The organisation 
for the relief of the poor had been called into existence because 
the crowds of vagrants were a chronic nuisance and danger to 
society. Bridewell dealt with the most difficult class of these 
vagrants and gave some of them a chance of training and 
reform. Moreover. Bridewell as a place of punishment for 
idlers was the necessaiy counterpart of the new schemes for 
universal relief You could not relieve and find work for every 
one unless you had some means for coercing and punishing the 
" sturdy vagabond." Christ's Hospital, like Bridewell, is a new 
institution, but, unlike Bridewell, it does not altogether strike 
out a new line. Still, as soon as the relief of the jjoor becomes 
a public duty, institutions for the training of the young become 
increasingly popular, and we shall find that, during the next 
fxatary, there are other Christ's Hospitals as well as other 
lewells in most of the great towns of the kingdom. 

This municipal system however was not successful in 

idon. So far as London was concerned the ^ Failure 
organisation seemed fairly complete. But even dpl^'.^iiem 
from the local point of view the system was weak '" i-oodon. 

one point. Funds had to be provided. It was not easy 
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suddenly to raise the money necessary for the new organisation 
men were not accuetomed to be taxed for the poor, and, as aoou 
as the first enthusiasm had subsided, a sufficient sum could not 
be collected. During the succeeding period we shall find thatj 
the rulers of London found great difficulty in this matter, ani 
that this was one of the causes of the want of success of tl 
municipal system of London.' But another difficulty was in- 
herent in the system iu the very fact that it was municif>al. 
and not national. A few years ago the distribution of the 
Mansion House Relief Fund caused a considerable immigration 
from the country. Exactly the same result arose from the first 
organisation of the poor in the City of London. In March, 
156S, we are told that " forasmuch as experience late hathj 
shewed that the charitable relief gyuen as well by the quent 
i^" most noble progenitors as also the charitable abnes froi 
tyme to tyme collected within this citie and bestowed by tl 
cittizens, aswell upon the poore and nedy citizens, being stcki 
impotent and lambe as the poore orphans and fatherli 
I children. ..aswell in Chryste Church and Bridweil as in othi 
hospitalles founded for the rolicfe of the poore within the 
citie, hath drawen into this citie great noinboi-s of vagabond* 
roges, masterless men and Idle persons as also poore, lame 
sick persons dwellyng in the most partes of the reali 
very measures which were taken to cope with poverty ii 
Loudon thus increased the crowd of beggars, not because th< 
caused more people to become beggars, but because thei 
attracted the poor from all parts. The City organisation bro] 
down because it was confined to the City, but it had alread] 
done considerable service in helping the growth of the natioi 
organisation which was to follow. \ 

We have now to examine a few cases in which other 
Poor triM bpforc 1569 adopted measures similar to those 
tnherihBfi London. With regard to the provision of com i^] 
^"■"p^. is quite possible that the London plan was widely 
'n'sriwoUnd followed. In lfi22 we read that in Bristol " 
■nter acy. ^^^^ whete, coru, and other graynea rose at a 
price, by reason whereof the said Mau-e, of his gode dispositioojl 
' Jouniali, XII. 1Mb. Muoh IS, 166|. 
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Hyning his charitie towardes the comen wele and profite of 
this Towne," ordered grain to be bought in Worcester, "by 
reason wherof greate abundance of whete, com, and other 
grayaea vias so provided, that the inhabitauntes of the said 
towne were greatly releved and comforted in mynyeshing of the 
price of whete, com and other graynys, sold in the open markett 
of this said Towne'." At Canterbury the funds for this purpose 
are accounted for in the year 1552, More than £70 was then 
spent in the purchase of wheat and barley. It was not how- 
ever altogether raised by the Town Council, mare than half was 
obtained from the sale of the plate of the parish of St Andrew 
and from contributions from the parishes of St George and 
St Michael. This com was bought especially for the benefit 
of the poor, and about one-fifth part of it was directly sold to 
them ; the rest was sold to large buyers, and could only have 
benefited the poor by easing the market and so lowering the 
price to everybody'. 

The surveying and licensing of beggars appears to have 
been very usual. Thus, at Lincoln in 1543, the g survey 
constables were ordered to bring all the poor men'ofpoOT 
people iu the city before the justices and it was "^'"*'"'' 
provided that those who were to be allowed to beg should have 
a sign given to thorn. A similar order was made in 1546, and 
it was also decided that no one was to give alms to any beggar 
without a sign'. These orders are exactly parallel to the 
earlier measures of the rulei's of London. Next year, in 1S47, 

irt'a Calendar, p. 49. Com was nlso bought (or the nse of the Mofor 
^eomin&ltie " of Briatol, in ISiJS, p. 63. 

'» eotUctcd from thr. ancient recordi of CanUrbary. Civis (WlUiam 
bt), No. XIV. Account of Ihe com (araiahed for tbe poor, 21st November. 
ISBdw. VI.). £32 e<. ooiittibuted hy StAndraw'a, the valne of the plate of 
the pa Hah ahuccb. 
£S3 oontributed by the Mayor and Comnioiialty, 
£10 from the churchnardena of St Oeorge'a, 
£2 ,, „ „ StSIicbnel'g. 

a and one basbel ol whuat were bought, nearly Sfleeu qtuitera 
sold to the poor at aixCeen ahiUlDgs a quarter ; nearly fortj 
1 of barley were bonght, and nine of theee were sold to the poor at aii 
<fi ft quarter. 
But. Man. Com.. Bep. uv., App. nu. pp. 88 and 40. 
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the citizens of Lincoln took a farther step. Not only were tl 
heg^ais to be surveyed, hul Ibey were to be set to work, and in 
1551 all the young people, who lived idly, were placed with the 
clothiers for eight or nine years and were to have meat, 
and other neeessariea. All who refused this work were to 
expelled from the town'. In 15C0 a salary is paid to an o£Bi 
who is to oversee and order all the poor and idle people in the 
town'. Special collections for the relief of the poor were alao 
made in Lincoln before 1569, but apparently only iu times of 
plague'. Grants were occasionally made to particular poor at 
other times and there was a more than usually definite amount 
of relief provided by the guild regulations for the poorer 
members of some of the Lincoln guilds*. 

But the measures of Ipswich resemble those of Losdc 

more closely even than those of Lincsoln. There tW 
survevof poor Were not only surveyed and licensed, but before 
iluoii of*" 1569 compulsory taxation was adopted and a muni- 
poarntcsnd cipal hospital was erected. As early as 1469 the 
chri.i* burgesses had granted certain dues to lepers, but i1 

was not until about 1551 that the municipal ruli 
began to make frequent and regular orders for the regulation 
relief and beggary. In that year two persons were nomin 
by the bailifis, " to enquire into the poore of every parish, 
thereof to make certifficate to the Bayliffs'." Next year 
find the burgesses anxious to increase the voluntary alms. T! 
order of the guild festival was arranged, and it was agree< 
the town officers should attend in their robes, and "they and 
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I RUl. Man. Com, (,r., pp. 41, 44. 

' lb., p. 51. 

> lb., p. 49. Sth May. 1657. 

■ In the Smitba' cliurter, approved ITth July, 1563. it is provided thkt *• 
any fall into poverty, ot by reason of infirmity or age sball not bo able U 
hisiBelr. wivenpeDce shall be paid to him weekly from the chatteU of the telloin 
ship, and on bis death the oHicerB shall canee his body to be decenlly bntit 
and at bis bnrial Hholl dispose to the poor of the eity two dozen of bread." 

AIeo the Charter of the Oirdlers, Olovera, Skinners, Pinners, Pointers, 
Sorivenera and Parchraent'Diakers provides : ' ' The woeldy allowance to brethren 
in poverty is Gil. at the least." Do. p. 5T. 

' Natlumiell Bacon's Amuillt o/ Ipneichi, pp. 12B, ISfi. 
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) Burgesses ahall offer, and the offerings shall goe to the 

I In 1556 eight burgesHes were appointed to frame measures 
r the orderiDg of the mainteDance of the poore and impotent 
(pie, ffor providing them work, ffor suppressing of vagrantB 
I idle persons'." 

We also find an attempt to decrease the number of beggars ' 
1 order worthy of an Irish town : " Noe children of this 
towne shall be p'mitted to begg.and such^ as shall be admitted 
^^^bereto shall have badges'." 

^^^B A further step was then taken, and in Ipswich, as in London, 

^^^Hfenpulsory pa^'ments wero made for the poor. In 1557 it is 

^^^Mered that "if any inhabitant shall refuse to pay suche 

money as shall be allotted him to pay for the use of the poore," 

I he shall be punished at the discretion of the bailiffs*. 

^^^H Moreover, in 1569, w<? find the town hospital established. 

^^^^Btist's Hospital in Ipswich was built on the site of the House 

^^^B^e Black Friars and was a house of correction, as well as an 

I aaylum for the old and a training school for the young". It was 

apparently no disgrace for the old to be admitted, for when it 

was provided that ships should pay certain dues to the hospital, 

it was also agreed that every mariner, who had lived in the 

town three years and should stand in need of assistance, should 

be allowed to go there'. At Ipswich therefore, in 1569, beggars 

I were badged, the poor were organised, compulsory payments 

' -were exacted and a town boapita! had been founded. 

At Cambridge also similar measures were taken. Some of 
the profits arising from Stourbridge fair had been 
left to the poor of Cambridge and was connected ofpootond 
with a provision for the maintenance of "obiits." MutBimeni 
The funds belonging to the poor were preserved to e« m c«m- 
them by the statute of chantries, but before 1552 



■ Kathoniell Bacod'b ^nnalJa o//]w«ichi:, p.33T- Theie are thus indicatioiu 
at Ipairich. &s nt Soalhampton. of a conneotion between the gnild aDBtomi anA 
Ibe notioa of the town with regard to the poor. 

' lb., p. 246. Ool. U, 16oG. 

» lb., p. 247. ' lb., p. 2S0. 

* lb., p. 383. ■■ lb., p. 3U2. 10 Sept. Iu71. 
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it had not been paid. Complaint was then made, and it was 
decreed that the sum should be paid to the mayor, bailiffs, and 
burgesses, and should be distributed by them as in ancient 
times: this order was confirmed by royal grant in 1557 ^" 

It is possible that the passing of this money through their 
hands may have made the town authorities regard the care of 
the poor as especially their duty. 

In any case, in 1556, there was great scarcity and, on 
Dec. 7th, "Dr Perne, Vice-chancellor, Doctors Segewycke, 
Harvy, Walker and Blythe met the Mayor, Bailiffs and two 
Aldermen in St Mary's Church^" They called before them 
the churchwardens of all the parisshes, and these " browght in 
the bylls what any parryshoner was cessed towardes the relyeffe 
of the poore." Two days later the churchwardens presented 
"bylles of the number of poore people in the parisshes," and they 
were told to make a report as to "three states of the poore 
sort" and to inquire who had come into the parish within 
three years. Later, four superintendents and four "watchers 
for straunge beggeres" were appointed, and collectors were 
chosen for the next Sunday. The Vice-chancellor moved the 
Heads of Houses to make provision for the poor, and the super- 
intendents went about the different parishes and visited the 
poor and settled what each should receive. On December 24th 
the Mayor and Vice-chancellor met at St Mary's to again settle 
what each poor person should be given and to give greater 
sums to some of them than had been before appointed*. 

In 1560 a set of ordinances was made for the purpose of 
raising funds to pay these pensions. Dues were to be paid for 
admission into the liberties of the town, for beginning actions 
in the Cambridge Law Courts, for the admission of attorneys 
to plead, for the surrendering of every booth and the signing of 
every lease. All these were to augment the funds for the poor. 
The attorneys were also to pay Id. for every fee*. 

Thus in Cambridge also we have, first, the surveying and 

1 Cooper's Annals of Cambridge ^ vol. n. pp. 62, 132. 
» 16., p. 110. 
« 16., p. 110. 
* 16., p. 163. . 
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iberiiig of the poor; then, regular contributions from the 
parisbioDers, and regular paymenla to the poor who could not 
support themselves. At Cambridge there was no town hoa- 
ital before 15(i9, and it w&n not until 1578 that a proposal to 
bbliah one there was made. 

But attempts were already being made to found municipal 
litals in Norwich aud Gloucester, and these we shall examine 
when we consider the events of the period between 1369 and 
1597. Moreover, three of the old hoapitals of York were re- 
founded and placed under municipal management'. There the 
poor could be "set on worke" and the income derived from them 
was to be " ymployed to the maintenance of the powre." At 
Leicester also a municipal system for the poor hod developed, 
and it seems that, in 1568, two collections were levied for this 
purpose, one of which provided the funds necessary for the 
relief distributed under the authority of the statutes, and 
the other met the expenditure incurred under the municipal 
regulations'. 

Thus in Lincoln, Ipswich, Cambridge, and York the order of 
ilopment in matters concerning beggars and the unemployed 
ilar to that of London. Beggars are surveyed; the truly 
i^pless are licensed; the others are forbidden to ask for any 
relief. Compulsory rates for their relief were levied in Ipswich 
and probably in Cambridge. At the same time provision ia 
made for hnding the able-bodied work in Lincoln, and hospitals 
are built or refounded for them in Ipswich, in York, and in 
Gloucester. 

Id Ipswich as in London all this was done before 1569, but 

other towns were much more backward, and in some the beggars 

still anrestrained. There was thus no national system of 

relief, but only isolated municipal attempts to deal with 

matter, all following the same general lines and becoming 

Gilj of Totk in the Sixteenth Century." Article by Mies Uaad Seilara, 
Tht Ens. nut. Hev., April 189*. 

At York, in the reign of Heniy VIII., beggars had been badgod, and in laSl 
a died poor rale had been levitid from tlie different warda. The eystem ot 
allowing lioensed beggars to beg waa however continued in York (or some tims 
after 156!). 

■ Hi>t. Mail. Com., Bep. vni. p. 1ST. OloaceBter, 14 EUz. d. 6. 
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the rule, and not the exception, as time went on. It will be 
more crmvenient to consider the advantages of this system 
when we have also examined the doings of Parliament and 
Privy Council, and can consider the organisation before 1569 as 
a whole. The municipal system alone was not successful, in 
London or elsewhere ; it was increasingly difficult to deal with 
new*cr>mers and to provide funds. 

But alruatly before 1569 there were the beginnings of the 
succeeding national system in the doings of Parliament and 
Privy Council. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE PRIVY COUNCIL AND PARLIAMENT. 

1514—1569. 

1. Efforts made by the Government to secure the employment of the cloth- 
makers daring the crisis in the cloth trade of 1527-8. 

2. B^^lations for the supply of the markets with com, 1527-^. 

3. Similar action in regard to com in 1548 and 1563. 

4. Letters of the Privy Council to particular local officials in connection 
with the relief of the poor. 

5. Legislation concerning the relief of the poor during the reign of 
Henry Vm. 

6. The two earlier statutes of Edward VI. 

7. Legislation between 1551 and 1569. 

8. Summary. 

The Privy Council interfered comparatively little on behalf 
of the poor in this earliest period of the development 
of the Encflish system of poor relief. However, in made by the 

° 11 • 1 /^ Government 

1528 and on several other occasions the Govern- to secure the 

employment 

ment issued orders similar to those afterwards ofthecioth- 

^vorkers 

issued by the authority of the Privy Council. In cri8i8ln*the 
1528, however, these orders are said to come from c^htrad«of 
Wolsey or the king, and it only incidentally appears 
that the Council had also a part in the matter. Possibly the 
policy, thus initiated^ was the creation of Wolsey or of the 
Duke of Norfolk, but it was precisely the same kind of policy 
as that afterwards carried out under the authority of the Privy 
Council during the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles. 

The latter part of the year 1527 and the spring of 1528 was 
a time of great discontent and disorder. At the beginning of 
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the year 1528 England had allied herself with France against the 
Emperor, and thus the ordinary trade in cloth to the Flemish 
markets was interrupted, and the Staple was moved to Calaia 
The English cloth-making industry was already carried on for 
foreign markets on a fairly large scale. In certain districts the 
greater number of inhabitants were employed by clothiers, who 
sold the manufactured cloths to the merchants chiefly for 
Flemish markets. The declaration of war therefore prevented 
the usual sale of cloths ; consequently when the manufacturers 
in accordance with the trade regulations then in force brought 
the cloths to Blackwell Hall, the merchants did not buy as 
usual and the clothiers ceased to find work for their men. The 
workers had few other resources and disturbances followed. 
The Duke of Norfolk was sent into Suffolk to restore order, 
and persuaded the clothiers to keep their men in employment. 
He called representative employers before him from every town 
and told them that the reports concerning the detention of 
English merchants in Flanders were imtrue. " If I had not 
quenched that bruit," he writes to Wolsey, "I should have 
had two or three hundred women sueing to me to make the 
clothiers set their husbands and children to work*." The same 
course was followed in other districts ; Lord Sandys writes to 
Wolsey that he has received letters from both Wolsey and the 
King, which order him to see that the workpeople are not 
dismissed. He says nothing of the kind shall occur in Hants., 
and he hopes that Berks, and Wilts, will be equally well 
managed I In Kent Sir Henry Guildford obtained a promiae 
that no men should be sent away before harvest'. Both Norfolk 
and Guildford state however that the clothiers cannot hold out 
much longer, and they ask Wolsey to remedy this by per- 
suading the merchants to buy the unsold cloths in the clothiers' 
hands*. When the king's Council heard of the difficulty, we 
are told that the Cardinal sent for a great number of merchants, 
and thus addressed them. " Sirs, the King is informed that you 

1 J. S. Brewer's Reign of Hen, VIII,, n. p. 261. 
^ « Letters anil Papers of Hen, VIII., 13 March, 1628, iv. No. 4068. 
' Do. No. 4276 ; 17 May, 1628. 
* Do. No. 4239 ; 4 May, 1628. 
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roiiTselves like merchants, but like gi-aziera and 
for when the clothiers do daily bring cloths to j'our 
market for your ease, to their great cost, and there be ready to 
sell them, you of your wilfulness will not bny them, as you 
have been accustomed to do. What manner of men be you ? " 
said the Cardinal, " 1 tell you, that the Ring straitly com- 
mandeCh you to buy their cloths, as before time you have been 
accustomed to do, upon pain of his high displeasure'," The 
Cardinal further threatened to throw open the cloth trade 
to foreigners if the English merchants refused to buy as 
□saal, 

This remedy might be a clumsy one but it was not in- 
e£rectual. The cloth trade, in this instance, was restored to its 
asDa) course by the conclusion of a truce between England and 
the Netherlands. The time during which the contraction of 
the market occurred was short, and the clothiers could and did 
lessen the evils of this temporary fluctuation in their trade by 
continuing to find work and purchase cloths, as in more pros- 
perous times, even though it was to their private disadvantage. 
A course of this kind was dangerous if the trade was permanently 
affected, but possible and useful under the actual circumstances. 
and probably saved the countrj- from serious disturbance. The / 
incident illustrates the fact that the difficulty of the relief of 
the poor was increased by the growth of manufactures on a 
large scale, because empIojToent was more unstable, and because 
all the members of a family and most of the inhabitants of a 
neighbourhood were often out of work at the same time. Under 
these circumstances the distress of the poor was immediately 
followed by riots', and the action of Wolsey and the Council was 
occasioned, not only by the sufferings of the pooi', but also by 
danger to the public peace. 

The connection between the distress of the poor and public 
order is also evident in the corn measures of 1527-8. ?. Reju- 
The harvest of 1.527 failed, while in the same year thuuppiyof 



the coinage was debased, so that the average price «' 



'S»7-8. 



■ Htll. p. 74.^, quoted in Reign of Hen. VllI^ Brewer, n. p. atil. 
> Lttun and Paperi ofHtix. nil., Nos, 4043, 4058. 
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of wheat was oeariy double that of preceding years'. Pi 
of this rise was thought to be due to the unfair buying 
some of the com-dealers. A commission was insued eettii 
forth that owiog to forestalling, regrating and engrossing "more 
scarcity of com is pretended to be within this our said realm 
than, God be tliauked, there ia in very truth'." The com- 
missioners were therefore to punish all offenders in this res] 
and were also to find out by inquiry how great the supply 
com really wua and to see that it was brought to market wh< 
needed'. Some of the reports drawn up in accordance wirfi 
these instmctions are in existence, and give for particular places 
the price and quantity of different kinds of grain and the 
number of inhabitants in the distnct*. In Essex and Suffolk 
thu commissioners also talked to the more wealthy people and 
urged them to buy a store of com for the poor. It waa only 
however in Colchester and Bergholt that they seemed at all 
willing to do so*. On the whole there were few efforts at direct 
relief of the poor; the object of the Council was to obtain 
information and to prevent any aggravation of the scarcity b] 
mil'air practices. 

' The avenee prices of wheat were as follows :— 
1530. 1521. lo22. lS2ii. 1624. 1635. 1536, 1327. 1628. 
«. i. 1. i, I. (I. >. iT. >. J. I. A. t. d. : d. I. d. 
9 ii 1 SI, a 01 6 6 S H 6 A 6 Sj 13 II e lOj 

Thorold Bogera, Hiit. of Agric. and Priea. 

' The buying aod selling of bread were under regulation, while lav and cuitom 
required that the com thauld be sold in the open market. Ah a role it wae supposed 
to he sold b; the prodnccr to the eooaumeT, but cortain licensed "dealen" or 
''bftdgen" were allowed to buy corn to sell atiain. A " foreslalier " was one 
who bought corn or vicluale while it wae on the way to a port or marliet. and <o 
did not give other buyets bji equal chanee; an " engroaaer" was a dealer who 
bought up com while it was growing, or purchnaed com ot victuals to sell again ; 
and a " regratoi " waa one who bought com or victuals and sold it again in Ihe 
same market, or witbiu four mile*. 5 and 6 Edw. VI., e. 14. 

' lettert and Fapir4 of Hen. nil., iv., No. 3687. la Nov. 1527, 

' Thus one o( tbe Wiltshire reports gives details of this kind parish by pariah 
for tbe hundred of Amysbnry. Pariah of Boscum, three persona have grain i 
population of pariib, 80. In Alyngton two peisoas have graio ; popalatiou 70... 
In the parish of Fiddelldene seven households. conuBting of 114 peraons, have 
grain, while siity persons were without, Leileri and Paj-trt of Htn. VIII., 
No. 3665. le Dec. 1627. See vol. iv., App, 373, 

> Lelttn and Faptn of Hin. Vltl., vol. iv., No. S63E. Norfolk to Wolsey, 
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; time measures were undertaken to leanen the 
Reorder from which the country was suffering. In December 
1527 a gi-eat search was made for vagrants, and the com- 
misaioners report the punishment of valiant beggars'. Not- 
withstanding all this there was a serious disturbance in Kent. 
The people asked for the return of the loan raised two yeai-s I j^W 
before, because they were so sore imptwerished by the great * 

dearth of com'. The harvest of 1528 however was fortunately 
feirly plentiful, anri the country again became peaceful. These 
difficulties again iUustrate the connection between poverty and 
disorder, and show that the Privy Council fii-st came to interfere ly* 
iu these matters in order to maintain the peace. 

In 1-54!) and 1-550 the price of provisions was again high, 
and the people were mutinous. A proclamation 
was therefore issued fixing the price of com, butter, action with 
poultry, and other provisions. Letters were written com in ssifi 
to the justices and to the Lords-Lieutenant, and a 
commission was appointed to enforce its execution". But the 
whole series of orders was disobeyed and the misery caused by 
this year of scarcity partially accounts for the rebellions, which 
ended in the fall of Somerset, and nearly upset the Government - 
altogether. Other instructions were sent out in 1561*: the 
difficulty was a frequently recurring one. The years of high- 
priced com were years of riot, and resulted in constantly 
increasing effort-s of the Privy Council on behalf of the poor. 
We shall see that in future years of scarcity the same difficulties 
arise, and similar measures are taken. But, as more experieuce 
was gained, there was less attempt to regulate prices, and more t^ 
to directly organise the relief of the poor, so that the efforts to 
improve the administration of this poor law were clasely con- 
nected with the measures to provide com for the poor in years 
of scarcity, 

!l]ese orders of 1528 and 1549 were general in their 
■, and referred, either to large districts, or 



^^^liese 
^^Kcter, 



whole country. But the Privy Council also counc 

Ltttert and Fnptr. ../ Ilin. Vlll., vol. IV., Noa. 3822. 366*. 

* Do. Nos. 4173 anil 41tl2. 

■ Com. Statt Papers, Edw. TI, vol. x. 42. 4S, vol. u. S and 6. 

• Stowe USB. 1S2, 1. 16. 
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focai^officiaii ^g^^ ^^ interfere with the relief of the poor by 
with"thV**^° urging particular local officials to do their duty. 
relief of the rpj^jg j^-^^j ^f ^^^^^^ j^ illustrated by the letters 

addressed to the rulers of Kingston-upon-HuU in 
1542 and of London in 1569. 

In 1542 letters were sent by oixler of the Council to 
Kingston-upon-Hull, requiring the mayor to fix the price of 
provisions, " as the worckmen sent thither by the King's Ma* 
might live upon they re wages ^" Other letters were sent to the 
rulers of London in March ^ and June 1569 ordering them to be 
diligent in enforcing the laws against vagrants, and the letter 
of June 1569 also directly concerns the relief of the impotent 
poor. 

"It will be necessarye," runs the letter, "to provide 
charitablie for suche as shalbe indede fouDde unfa}aiedlie im- 
potent by age, syckness or otherwise to get theire livinge by 
laboure and for those wee eamestlie, and in the name of Grod, 
as wee ar all commanded, requ}Te and chardge youe all and 
evry of youe to consider diligentlie howe suche of theme as 
dwell within youre jurisdicion may be releyved in every 
parishe, by the good order that is devysed by a late acte of 
parliament and that thei be not suffred to wander or be abroad 
as commonley thei doe in the streites and highe waies for lack 
of sustentacon. And for the due and charitable execucon of 
that statute, wee thinke it good that the Bysshope or other 
ordinaries of the diocesse be moved by you in ow*" name to 
directe commandement to the Curates or miuisters in all 
churches to exhort the parishioners to gyve there common 
almes at theire churches and to provide remedy against suche 
as have welth and will not contribut at the churches upon 
exhortacon and admonicon, and thereunto, wee require you to 
gyve yor adyes and assistance in every parishe where yo' 
dwellinge is, and by yo' good example incorage others in this 
charitable good dede etc.'" 

Thus before 1569 the Privy Council find it necessary to 

^ Act* of tlie Privy Council, Nicolas, vol. vii. p. 320. 

' This letter is referred to in the June letter. Journals, xix. f. 171 b. 

» Journals, xix. f. 171 h. 
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} meaeures for the relief of the poor, though not to auy 
very great extent, Their interference occurs especially in years 
of scarcity, and forms part of a series of measures undertaken 
with the object of preserving order. 



>/ 



We have 



: what was the course of legislation 



miring this period, although legislation was not the 
&ctor which was moat important in creating the tion™?'™' 
system of poor relief before 1569. Not only did o"^epMr* 
the regulations of the advanced towns suggest the reljJIf 
proviaioDS of the statutes, but even when the ""^ 
statutes were passed, there ia not much evidence that they 
were enforced, except when the town government was vigorous. 
They are important, not so much because of their immediate 
effect, as because they led to the later legislation of Elizabeth, 
and because they are authoritative expressions of the opinion of 
the time. 

During the reign of Henry VJII, two statutes were passed. 
The 22 Henry VIII. cap. 12, v/as designed to prevent those who 
were not really impotent from begging, and to punish more 
etfectively the able-bodied vagrant. 

The preamble states, that the number of vagabonds was not 
■' in any part diminished but rather daily augmented and in- 
creased." In the country, the justices of the peace and, in the 
Iiowns, the mayors, bailiffs etc. were the ofificers responsible for 
the execution of the statute. They were ordered to search for 
the impotent poor of their districts and to give them letters 
authorising them to beg within certain limits. All beggars 
who begged outside the specified limits or without u license 
were to be put in the stocks. The impotent beggars were thus 
confined to a particular neighbourhood biit were allowed under 
restrictions to beg for their subsistence. Poor scholars, ship- 
wrecked mariners, and released prisoners might only beg if 
properly licensed. Otherwise they, or any other "valiant 
be^jars," were to be taken to any justice or to the high 
constable, and by order of these authorities were to be whipped 
in the nearest market town. After punishment the vagrants 
had to swear to return to the place where they were born or 
i dwelt three years, and there to work for their living. A 
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certificate was to be furnished to each of them stating the plat 
and day of puoishment, the place where the beggar was to g 
and the time he was allowed to get there. While on the v 
he was free from whipping, but if he oKceeded bis time or went 
elsewhere he was liable to be whipped whenever caught. Xol 
only were able-bodied beggars punished, but those who gavi 
alma to ihem were abo to be fined, although the old practiofl 
of giving doles was allowed to continue, and the raasters i 
governors of hoEpitals were excluded from the operation ( 
the Act. 

The main principles of the statute are identical with those 
enacted under Richard II., but the directions are much more 
detailed. Moreover provision was also made for the punishmsnt 
of the inhabitants of any district where the statute was not 
executed. The regulations adopted are very similar to those 
already in force in London, where impotent beggars wei 
already badged and sturdy ones whipped at the 
tail. 

The provisions are chiefly repressive ; designed to limit the 
number of beggars rather than tu provide relief. For this 
reason therefore they were not effectual, and a second statute 
(27 Hen. VIII. c. 25) was passed also in this reign. This Act was 
probably drnn'n up by Henry himself and is similar to measures 
jtaesed at almost exactly the same time in France and Scotland. 
~^ e preamble refers to the former statute and states that, "for- 
smch as it was not provided what was to be done when the 
sturdy beggai-3 and impotent poor arrived in their hundreds 
nor how the inhabitants were to be charged for their relief and 
for keeping at work the able-bodied, it is now ordered that the 
authorities of the Cities, Shires, etc." are to "charitably receive" 
the beggars and relieve tbem "by way of voluntary and 
charitable alms in such wise that none of them shall be com- 
pelled to wander idly and openly ask alms." The same officers 
are also to compel the valiant beggars to bo kept at continual 
! labour so that they may earn their own living, 

Very few people were excepted from the operation of theBe 
provisions. Beggars with letters, travelling home at the rate 
of ten miles a day, are to be relieved ; lepere and bedridden 
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iple may remain where they are; friai-s meDdicant may 
beg and receive as they have been accustomed; and servaate, 
leaving their service and having letters to that eflfect, may 
be free for a month from the operation of the statute. But 
with these exceptions, all who have not work or property were 
to be set to work or relieved. Authority was also given for the 
compulsory apprenticing of vagrant children, between the ages 
of five and fourteen, and thus for the first time this prominent 
feature of the later administration of poor relief appears in , 
a statute. The execution of these provisions involved con- 
siderable expenditure, and the Act therefore proceeds to provide 
for the raising of funds. The Mayor or Governor of every city, 
borough and town corporate, and the churchwardens, with 
two others of every parish, were to collect alms every Sunday. 
This plan is similar to that already adopted in London where, 
in 1533, the aldermen were ordered to supervise the Sunday 
collections for the poor. There was no attempt at compulsion, 
but parsons, vicars and curates, when preaching, bearing con- / 
fessions or making wills were to exhort people to be liberal. 
Certain games were forbidden by the same Act and the fines 

IbreaJcing this or any part of the statutes were to go to the 
:AJms were not to be given by the individual to any casual 
Ipr but were to be placed in a common box, and doles were 
be given only in the same fashion. As a rule each parish i 
B supported its own poor, but rich parishes were to help / 
T ones when necessary. Although a great deal of restriction 
was placed upon the casual almsgiver by these regulations 
, tbera were many loopholes by which he might still evade the 

■. It remained lawful to relieve fellow parishioners, ship- 
blted mariners and blind or lame people, lying by the way- 
t. Moreover certain poor people might be authorised to 
ect broken meat. Noblemen might give to anyone and "^ 
abbots and friars were commanded to give as before. 

This statute is the fii'st in which the state not only enacts 
that the poor shall be provided for in their own neighbourhood, 
but also makes itself responsible for the administration of 
relief and the raising of funds. < At the same time the clause. 
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which provided that all alnis were to be voiunlary and that i 
they were insufficient the otBcera were not to be fined, mi 
the Act only permissive in practice, for it could only be enforci 
when the inhabitants of a district chose voluntarily to provii 
-^^the necessary money. 

In this atatute. as in the 22 Hen. VIII. c. 12, a double a 
of officials for the administration of the law is provided. 
L- lunds were to be raised in every parish, but the mayor, as wi 
as the churchwardens, was responsible for the collection of t 
parochial alms in the towns, and the municipal officers wc 
the people who were mainly responsible for receiving a) 
relieving the vagabonds and poor within their jurisdictioi 
Thus, not only do these two statutes make general the practic 
which existed in London before the statutes were passed, ba 
they also place their execution in the hands of the sam 
authorities. > So far, however, the orders of both Farliameo 
and the towns were directed far more to the repression ( 
beggars than to the collection and administration uf funds fc 
the relief of the poor. Legislators seem to have thought ths 
sufficient funds already existed, or could be easily collectec 
and carefully avoided all approach to compulsory payments ft 
this purpose. ^ 

After the dissolution of the monasteries this waa a 

^^^ longer the case. No other statute was passed in 
suSuwiof Henry's reign, but between 1547 and 1569 there 
Edward VI. were many and, as a rule, these relate chiefly to 
expedients for raising money. 

A statute of 1547, however, relates mainly to vagranl 
It provided that a sturdy beggar might be made a slave 
two years, and if he ran away a slave for life. The sons 
vagrants also might be apprenticed until they were twent; 
four, and the daughters until they were twenty, while tl 
punishment of rebellion was slavery. This Act is often coi 
demned as being the most severe Act of a savage series. II 
is, however, quite possible that it was not considered so savi 
in 1.547. It must be remembered, that under the existii 
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t ail " iuconigible rogue " was punishable with death ', and 
that this veiy punishment of servitude is suggested in More's 
Utopia as a much milder and better punishment than death ^ 
(or both petty thieves and vagrants. The regulation certainly j 
altogether faile^l, for this pait of the statute was repealed two j 
years later : so far as able-bodied beggars were concerned, the 
22 Hen. VIII, c. 12 was reenacted and the whipping punish- 
ment there provided remained in force until 1572. 
^' The statute of loi7 also made some additions to the pro- 
vision for the impotent poor. Cottages were to be erected for 
their habitation, and they were to be relieved or cured. This 
clause was again reenacted by the second statute concerning 
the poor of Edward's reign'. At the same time the apprentice- 
ship regulations were made less severe, and justices were 
empowered to liberate children on any proof of the misconduct 
of master or mistress. - 

yy The next poor law of the reign" chiefly concerns the collec- 
tion of funds, and was passed in 1551-2. 

The officers i-espouaibie for the execution of the uon between 

'^. - 1 1 'M' •■"' 'S*9- 

Statute were sometimes municipal and sometimes 
parochial. The mayor or head officer was to act in the towns ; 
the parson and churchwardens in the country. These officers 
were ordered to call the householdei-s together and to nominate 
two collectors who were to gather the alms of the parish, and 
it ia provided that the collectors " .shall gentellie aske " of every 
man what he will consent to give weekly for the relief of the 
poor. The various sums were to be entered in a book and 
collected every Sunday. If any man refused to give, he was 
to be exhorted by the parson, and, if the parson failed to 
persnade him, he was to be sent to the Bishop, The Bishop 
wsa to induce him to contribute and "according to bis dia- 
cretyon take order for the reformacon therof*," The Bishop 

' Uore's Utopia, Pitt Preaa ed. pp. 40, 11, M, The suggestion to make fagii- 
bondi public aervantB ia put into the mouth of Cirdina! Morelon. 
* 3 ud 4 Edw. VI. 0. 16. 
G Edw. VI. c. 2. 

b there in il regiater book maile in accordance with the piovisiODs 

It is entitled " A Register Books of the Beaivolence of tlie 

B tor Ibe Reliefe of the Pore made in A" vi. Regis Edwirdi TI". 
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was also to see to the proper employment of sums granted t 
the pcwr by Henry VIII., unless they had been taken awajr 
by an Act of Parliament. ' This same statute also enacted tha^ 
none were " to goo or sitt opentie a begging," but in this 
respect was in advance of the time, for during Mary's i 
licensed beggars were again allowed', though the remaining 
provisions of this statute were continued or reenacted sever* 
times before 1563'. Early in the reign of Elizabeth, howeverj 
a fresh step is taken towards the enforcement of compulsorj 
■i poor i-ates, The 5 EUz. c. 3 originated in the Hoi 
^'tind may have been due to the fact that the Bishops found 
unavailing their exhortations to stingy parishioners'. Wher 

eto." It BtBtea tiiti it waa "a registei books gefyne by master Ambroow Wyllaa^ 
gentylman, unto tbe ohurche of Lambethe, wherein it is deolared the benyroleiu 
of the paiyshoDera of Lambethe aforssid wvards the leteifte of the pooi 
iuliabitors there... particularlje every man's name and what his deTOByon it 
to geve weklj'B towards the ■UBtentacioa of ylier poore neyghbourR according (o 
tbe king's highnesa prosedyngs, &i." 

Maeter Fatson ^ave (or balf a year ICb., and my lady Bridgwal«r 6t. Sd. 
during the j'ear. Tbe book stales that " On Kundaye October SOth there 
iiotluQg distryboled becauee tbat MaMcr Wylles did extend his eharitye an 
tbe poore bouseholdcrB," and "on Sundayetbe 6th day of Anguste master panou 
did giiB bis cheritye to the poor people.'' Dvone, Addrnda tn the Uiiuiry o/ 
Lnmbtth, p. 392. 

' 3 and 3 Ph. and Mary, o. 5, 

' 7 Edw. VI. 0. 11, I Mary St. 2. e. 13, 1 Mary St 3. c. 13 all 
6 Edw. VI. 0. 3. Tbe 2 and !) Ph. and Mar}-, c 5, restates ani 
substanae of the chief proviaious ol this Edwardian statute, and was eontinoef 
by i and 6 Ph. and Mary, c. 9. 

' The interrogatories issued by the Bisbop of tsorwicb in IGfil, before fa 
TisitatioQ of his diocese, are similar to other ioterrogatories of tbe time, u 
indicate tlie nay in whioh tbe bishops discharged tbeir functtone with regaid 
tbe relief of tbe poor. The Bishop of Norwiob enquired of the priests " whether 
they doo elhorte the people to remember the poore after the homelyo when they 
reade the sentences exhorting the Almoee." He enquired of tbe ehturchwardens 
" whether they know any man that refuseth to coutiibute to tbe Almes of tha 
poore as a thing not rightlie appointed and diaooragetli other Irota SQdhi 
charitable Almea?" 

There vere also qoestions as to whetlicr a strong chest had been provided 
" the poore men's boie," and whether it had been fastened in a fit plaoe. 
enquiries concerned the dues of the poor, such as the payments that 
fonuerly been made for lights oat ol movable property and the fines of thi 
who did not go to ohureh. " Injunctions of John, Bishop of N'orwicb," Sod . 
1661. 
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.person obstinately refused to give to the poor after the 
Bishop had duly exhorted him, he might be bound by a 
recognisance of £10 to appear before the justices of the peace 
in the country or the mayor, bailiff. &c. ia the towns. The ^ 
justices or mayors were to "charitably and gentelly perswade 
and move the said obstinate persons" to extend his or their 
charity towards the relief of the poor of the parish where they 
dwelt. If any of them again refused, the justices of the peace 
or mayor and chui'ch ward ens might assess what sum he should 
pay weekly ; if he still remained obdurate he might be im- 
prisoned. 

It was in this hesitating way that the law first resorted to 
compulsory payments for the poor. The utmost care is taken 
to make the contribution as voluntary as possible and only to 
resort to force when much persuasion had proved ineffectual. 
Even then compulsion might only be resorted to in the case of 
obstinate individuals; it was not legally permissible to assess 
the amount that everyone should give until 1572. ■ 

This statuie of 1563 was the last enactment dealing with 
relief passed before 1569. In principle, legis- g gy^_ 

tn has altered little since the second statute of ""y- 
Henry VIII. In 1569, as in 153-5-6, a sharp distinction is V 
drawn between the able-bodied beggars and the impotent. 
The former are to be whipped and sent to their parish to 
work ; the latter are to be provided for by their fellow 
parishioners. In both periods also the state appointed 
icipal or parochial officials to collect funds and to relieve 

poor. But there is a great difference in the details of the 
The laws of Edward VI. and the first statute of 



^^monii 



Tbe pait taken bv ihe bishops muat have been of verj conBidccable import- 
oner, eren wbeu they acted only on the eecleBiBstical side, and it olten happened 
that lh>^ biBhopa took a conBiderable abkre ia the general or^tauiBation of relief. 
Biobop Bidley, as we have Keen, took the leadiuK part ia the foondation of three 
oat ot the four rojal hospitala of London. This action of the bishop was 
exeroiaed on the lines laid dowa in the statutes, was recoinmetided by tbe letter 
ot tbe Privy Council to the rulers of London in 15G9. and vas used to develop 
Uie urjamieatioo of the towns. Ii serves to link everj part of the new organisa- 
tion with the old methods of relief, but became less and less important as mots 
and more compnlaion became necessary for the raising of tbe funds. 
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Elizabeth concerning the poor carefully state who are respon- 
sible for the execution of each part of the Act and provide 
penalties for neglect. The two statutes of Henry VHI. are 
more detailed than the statutes of Richard II. but they were 
not detailed enough; the enactments of Edward, Mary and 
Elizabeth add still more precise provisions to secure the better 
execution of the law*. But there is an even greater difference 
with regard to funds. The laws of Henry presuppose that the 
poor will obtiiin sufficient relief from voluntary alms; the 
statutes of Edward VI. and Mary prescribe the persuasion, and 
those of Elizabeth the compulsion of the contributors. Society 
had become too complicated for individual action to be effectual 
either in restraining idle beggars or in relieving the helpless h 
poor: the duty was therefore undertaken by the state. It 
seemed at first as if the old voluntary character of the gift 
could be maintained, but this was soon found to be impossible. 
Throughout this period, so far as legislation is concerned, an 
approximation to compulsory' poor rates accompanies the in- 
crease of the public administration of relief. 

' It was evidently difficult to induce meu to become collecton. The time of 
their election was often changed, and the fines for refusing to serve oontinaonaly 
increased. This amounted to 20i>. in the 5 and C Edw. VI. c. 2, to 40«. in 2 and 
3 Ph. and Mary, c. 5, and to £10 in 5 Eliz. c. 3. 
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The actioD of municipal rulen preoedeft the action ol Purliament, 
Advtuitagen of the municipal Bystem of relief. 

Connecdon betneca the manicipal orgnuiiiatiDii of poor relief and the 
dissolntioD of the monasteries. 

Belaiion of beggary to first schemeB of relief. 

PsreDtal Movenjmeut. 

Bridewell, the teyatone of the GYatem. 






Before 1569 no effectual system of poor relief had been 
established, but many experiments had been made. 
At the beginning of the century a serious problem acVioi?^?f'ihe 
was before the Government, The social changes of J^nitui»r 
the time had resulted in the formation of crowds of 
vagrants, and the greater complexity of economic 
conditions made tlie position of the workfolk more 
unstable. Even in ordinary times, therefore, the ' 
were a constant plague to the peaceful citizen, and when com 
was dear or work was slack the greater number of the in- 
habitants of particular districts, being without resources, joined 
in riots or rose in insurrections. There were then no Friendly 
Societies or workmen's clubs, and no casual wards or work- 
houses. Years nf scarcity were therefore always times of 
disorder and the peace of the whole country was threatened, 
Assitttauce given by means of private charity, monasteries and 
hospitals failed to relieve the distress or to remedy the evil. 
i'otce waa~'tried ; thieves were hanged and vagabonds were 
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whipped. But, even as early as 1515, Sir Thomas More saw 
that the root of the evil was much deeper, " Neither thexLis any 
I punishment so horrible, that it can kepe them from stealynge. 
/ Avhich have no other craft, whereby to get their living^." 

Even before 1569 the statutes had appointed authorities 
both for the collection of funds and for the distribution of 
relief, and had made contributions to the poor compulsory. 
But, on the whole, the practice of London and certain other 
towns was in advance of the regulations of the statutes ; the 
main feature of the period is the municipal organisation of 
poor relief. London in 1547 and Ipswich in 1557 had made 
regulations for levying compulsory payments for the poor, long 
before any statute had authorised the exaction of compulsory 
r payments for this purpose. Nor is this the only matter in 
which the regulations of the towns seem to suggest the pro- 
visions of the statutes. ^Before the 22 Hen. VIII. had ordered 
vagabonds to be w^hipped at the cart's tail, London vagabonds 
had been so treated; before the 27 Hen. VIII. had ordered 
the collection of alms for the poor on Sunday by municipal 
and parochial authority, that method had been adopted in 
London.^ London, Cambridge, and Ipswich had, before 1569, 
built up an elaborate organisation for dealing with the poor, 
an organisation that seemed complete, but failed because it was 
municipal and not national. 

The history of the legislation of the time thus shows that 
the Tudor Poor Laws did not, like modem Factory Acts, initiate 
regulations never before enforced. On the contrary, the pro- 
visions of these statutes reveal the beginnings of the national 
system, following the same line of development as that which 
had already been reached by many particular town& 

There were some advantages connected with this inde- 
pendent municipal action, which is thus character- 
vantages of istic of the relief of the poor before 1569. It was I 
pal system possible for the central Government to estimate the \ 

of reuef. •i/y»/»i» i/tti i 

f practical effect of their measures before they became J 

law, because they were already probably adopted in some / 
towns. ^ 

1 More*8 Utopia, p. 28. Pitt Press edition. 
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("Another advantage that belonged to the municipal organi- 
SKtion of the times was the cioae connection that existed 
between the authorities who administered poor relief and those 
who administered charities. Most of the .Londi^fl^cbflrities 
seem to have belonged either to the parishes or to the Coni- 
paniea. The jmroehial charities were aSiiiiniatered by autho- 
rities-close ly connected with those responsible for the public 
system of poor relief in the parishea, and the City charities 
were administered by authorities closely connected with the 
public system of poor relief in the City. Moreover the work of 
all the parishes was controlled by the same central authority. 

The connectisn. between -the_ municipal organisation of 
poor relief and the dissolution of the mouasteries is ^^^_ 

not altogetber cfear. Long before l-^Sfi t&i'drffi- {"^'^"t^" 
I aenous. an3 ike "^nliKlon 
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Savoy preserved during the I'eign 

existence, side by side with the hospitals under central manage- | 
ment, and we find that the City authorities complained of even I 
this one hospital, and said the beggars there relieved were 1 
a cause of disoi'der, and a hindrance to the good goverament of/ 
the City. Had all the old monasteries and hospitals maintained 
an independent existence it is difficult to see how the regula- 
tions of the town rulers could have had much efi'ect, unless the 
religious endowments also had .been subject to inunicipaTcontrol. 
Moreover the monasteries had relieved many poor at their 
gatea, and among the monks and nuns themselves were 
probably many who were unfit for the battle of life. These 
people had to be provided for as well as the unrelieved poor of 
imediate need was therefor 



r days. 
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1536 tlian it had been before. At the same time responsibilitj 
in the matter fell niore_ jlirectly on Tlis "crrizensT While t 
old roligioiia foundations existed, it was supposed that tV 
ought to provide for the poor; now they were destroy^, tTC 
responBibility m\i9t be fixed elsewhere. It was the citizens 
' wh om Tjitimer and T.pvnr ■ it lftm»4-£ M- npg lni-t. Moreover Bome 
of the spoils of the dissolution fell into the bands of t 
municipal rulers, and sometimes they were charged with i 
ministering them for the use of the poor. This would certain 
facilitate their action and would perhaps lead them to conaidi 
the relief of the poor especially as a municipal duty. Soma 
thing of the kind seems to have happened at York, and possibi 
also at Cambridge. 

In any ca.se it is certain that, after 1536, the citizeos c 
London set theroselves much more vigorously to work to da 
\dth the poor ; that the r oyal hospitals were founded i 
from the dissolved nionasteiiegi_and that the foundati on of the< ^ 
hoapitelw^rstJe^d'lQ_tlie compulsory taxation of 1547 fort5 
poor in_Loudon. and called into existence the governorsjor bill 
poor. Municipal care for the poor therefore existed before t 
dissolution of the monasteries, but became much more extensivd 
afterwards, both because the need was greater and because the 
rival authority was suppressed. 

The close relation between beggars and the new system t 

poor j'elief is also apparent. The first efforts ( 
of bregaiy Town Councils and Parliament were occasioned I 
■chimei of the great increase in the number of begging j 

the earliest orders concern the punishment of abla 
bodied beggars; the others were left to voluntary charitjl 
But the able-bodied beggars were sometimes unable to obta 
work and the impotent beggars were sometimes unrelieved 
The system of the royal hospitals of the City of London ^ 
jfounded by the City rulers to meet these difficulties. Thd 
jconsidered especially three kinds of beggars ; children, sturd 
jbeggars, and the impotent poor; they built or refounded i 
the hospitals in order to proWde for one or other of thes^ 
classes. Occasionally begging wi\s forbidden altogether, but as 
a rule beggars were not altogether banished, but some of them 



were provided for in hospitals or by pensions, and the reat^ 
were ijceused. As soon as the system was established, evenl 
as early as 1557, the distinction between beggars and otherl 
poor was clearly seen and recogniaod, but still, it is true, that! 
the organisation first grew up in order to lessen the number of 
vagabonds, and chietly concemed beggars. 

Still the regulations of the town rulers were not entirely 
confined to beggars. The articles, drawn up "at 
the meting of the towneship of Burye the XIIII"' ui govern- 
daie of Januarye 1570" (1571), illustrate the sort 
of family duty recognised by the municipalities towards their 
members, and the corresponding right of interfering with 
individual freedom. After commanding everyone to go to 
church on Sunday, the next regulation orders every person 
" suspected of loytring " to declare to the constable every 
Sunday in the morning " where he wTought everie daie in the 
said weeke," and "if any labourer shall not be provided of 
worke on the Sondaie for the weeke following, then the curate 
or cunstable to move the pariahe for worke." The burgesses 
also order a certain Agnes Servall to go to service before Easter 
and in the meantime " to keep her church on the sabbath 
days. If she failed to do so both mother and daughter were to 
be whipped'." The town discipline was severe however much 
the parental rulers might look after the welfare of all the 
inhabitants. The relief of the poor was very closely connected 
with parental government of this kind. But both the sup- 
pression of beggars and the exercise of this family responsibility 
^^^|L the part of municipality or state involved means of 

^^Rwh 
^^Hppi 



"be institution of Bridewell was therefore the keystone of 
whole system. Vagrants were not reformed by ^ , 
iping or by the fear of hanging, because they *"'"■ 



nut. Man. Com., Bep. «v., App. vni, p. 139. 

aIbo ordered that "every spjnster to have (if it may be) ri'* of wolle 
eveijB wei^ke. and to briuge the eame home every Saterdaie nt night, and if any 
fails Eo to doe, the clothier to advertise the cunatable thereof for the ezamyriaciDa 
of the catue aod to pDnyshe it accordiog to the qualitye of the (olte." Moieovei 
no poor person wiia " to be suffered to kepe their ohildrene at home able to 
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prefen*ed to run the chance of capture when starvation was 
the alternative. Unorganised almsgiving failed even more 
conspicuously. But organised relief accompanied by a House 
of Correction was a step towards the solution of the problem. 
It also was in full harmony with the parental idea of govern- 
ment and the practice of state regulation of economic matters 
which existed throughout the reigns of the Tudors and earlier 
Stuarts. 

The creation of the first Bridewell and the organisation 
depending upon it was the work of the citizens of London. It 
needed great liberality: gifts were then for the most part 
voluntar}', and the result shows considerable public spirit on 
the part of the richer classes and a great sense of the corporate 
unity of the City by the whole body of citizens. It is true 
that the libemlity did not last; that the isolated action of 
single towns could not deal with a national difficulty, but the 
town rulers began to make experiments, to train officials and to 
create the custom of relieving the poor. They did not them- 
selves succeed in solving the problem, but without their in- 
complete regulations the national organisation of the future 
would hardly have been possible. 



CHAPTER VI. 

1569 — 1597. PARLIAMENT AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

A. Parliamentary History, 

1. DiscuBsionB, Bills and Statutes between 1566 and 1576. 

2. Parliamentary history between 1576 and 1597. 
8. The Bills and Statutes of 1597. 

4. General features of the discussion in Parliament. 

B. The action of the Privy Council. 

5. The chief characteristics of the action of the Privy Council. 

6. The whipping campaign. 

7. The scarcity measures. 

8. The influence of the Privy Council on 

(1) the Mayor and Corporation of London, 

(2) other local officials. 

The action of municipal authorities in particular towns, 
which, before 1569, is the main feature in the development in ' 
the English system of poor relief, becomes of relatively less 
importance after that date. 

Matters concerning the poor attract increased notice in 
Parliament and the statutes become more definite and more 
effective until 1597. An enactment was then passed, the pro- 
visions of which, as re-enacted in 1601, have remained almost 
unaltered until the present century. The leading feature 
therefore of the period from 1569 to 1597 is the improvement f 
in legislation. But besides the improvement in legislation we/^ 
must notice the pressure exercised by the Privy Council on the 
justices of the peace. This becomes more operative and 
frequent throughout the reign of Elizabeth, but before 1597 
it had not attained anything like the same degree of success 
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that it was destined to achieve under Charles T. At the same * 
time local ot^gaaisation must not be altogether neglected, aad 
now the measures of the justices in the country are important 
as well as the orders of the towns. 

We will consider, therefore, so fer as they affect the ] 
first, the Parliamentary history from 1569 to 1597; seoondlf 
the action of the Privy Council ; lastly, some of the more ii 
portant local measures and the events of the concluding years of 
the period 1594 to 1597. 

The history of the Bills, committees and dehat«s in Parliax 

ment in the period from 1569 to 1597 shows vea 

mentvy ' clearly that the English Poor Law did not coifl 

' °'*' by chance, but was the result of the thought a 

experience of the greatest men of the time. Their discuasioj 
make us realise, that in those days, as in ours, opinion > 
much divided on the subject, and that in matters concerning 
the poor it is particularly true that there is very little new 
under the sun. The earlier part of the parliamentary histoi^ 
of the question circles round the statutes of 1572 and l-57ft 
the later round the code of 1597. Between these two date 
. there were some slight altei-ationa and additions to the law aU 
a decided change in opinion and feeling. 

In 1 566, we find notes in Cecil's handwriting on a acheiq 

for preventing a dearth of grain and on the defioj 

Bioni. Biu»»nd tiou of the word "vagabond." He jots down tn 

tw|«n 1566 and words " bcanvai-des," " Tynkers " and " pedlats," 

if be were the author of the definition' of "vm 

bond " that was to cause so much difference of opinion in 1371 

These notes were possibly the basis of two Bills which v 
introduced into Parliament in the session of 1566. One col 
cemed the punishment of vagabonds and loiterers and i 
introduced into the House of Commons ; the other conce 
the provision of grain and was considered by the Lords', 
neither case did the Bills become law, but it is worth noticii^ 
that the question of the provision of grain had been disoui 
in Parliament as in 1572, and in 1586 the Privy Council a 

' Dom. Slau Fapert <juern Elii., »ol. 41, No, 76. See p. 69. 
• D'Ewes' Journal; pp. 112. 182. 
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k action in the matter. Id 1571 a new Bill, coQceming the 
pHDishment of vagabonds and tlie relief of the poor was intro- 
duced, and there was an interesting debate on the first I'eading', 
One of the chief speakers, Mr Sands, subsequently took a 
considerable part in the discussion of 1597, He considered 
that this Bill of 1571 was "over-sharp and bloody" and thought 
that milder measures would be more successful. If justices 
would take the trouble, he said, every man might be relieved 
at his own home : this was clearly feasible because it was 
actually done in the county of Worcester. Sir Francis Rnollys 
also spoke and was on the sterner side. He would have had 
a Bridewell in every town, and have had it maintained by a 
fine of twelvepence from every " Tippler'." This is a good 
illustration of the way in which Bridewell, an institution 
originally peculiar to London, influenced the discussions in 
Parliament and was there suggested aa a type or model for 
similar institutions throughout the country. 

Another speaker was Mr Thomas Wilson, to whom we owe 
the organisation of the Record office of his time. Like a 
modern secretary of the Charity Organisation Society he told 
his hearers that " it was no charity, to give to such a one, as 
we know not, being a stranger unto ua." 

No statute followed this discussion of 1571, but when 
Parliament again met in 1572 a Bill was brought into the 
House of Lords which finally became law. The main feature of 
the debate in 1572 was a dispute between the Lords and the 
Commons as to the definition of the word " vagabond." The 
definition in the Act includes' (1) proctors or procurators; 
(2) persons "using subtyll craftye unlawful Games" and 
"fayninge themselves to have knowledge in Phisnoraye, Palm- 
estrj'e, and other abused Scyencea "; (3) all able-bodied persona 
not having either " land or maister " who cannot give a aatis- 
£actory account of their means of livelihood; (4) all "fencers, 
Bearewardes, Comou Players in Enterludes and minstrels " not 
belouging to a Baron or other honourable person of greater 

I D'Ewes' Joarnali, p. llio. 
' I.e. beeper af a public-houae. 
• U Eliz. c. 5. 
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degree nnJ all "Jnglers, Pedlars, Tyukers and Petje Chftpinen' 
iiuless the bearwarde, tinkers etc. were licensed by two justices 
of the peace ; (5) common labourers, able to work, who refuse 
lo work for the customary wages; (6) all counterfeiters 
passes and all who use them knowing them to be counterfei 
(7) all echolai-s of Oxfoi-d and Cambridge who beg withoul 
being licensed by Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor: (8) all shlp- 
nieo not properly licensed ; (9) all liberated prisoners who beg 
without a license, and lastly (10) all persons declared vagft- 
bonds by the clauses of the Act which concern the impotoi 
poor. A great many people were thus affected by the Ac 
the unauthorised beggar, the workman on strike, the 
scholar at the Universities, unless he were duly licensed, 
the shipwrecked mariner, as well as the fortune-teller and 
proctor or collector of subscriptions. All these were abandon) 
to their fate, but the clause concerning the suppression 
"minstrells, bearwarda, petllers etc." caused a dispute betwi 
the Lords and the Commons'. These men took the pli 
which shops, circnaes and newspapers occupy in the life 
to-day, and their total suppression would have meant a 
siderable loss in the country life of Merry England. 
discussion the two houses agreed upon a compromise; it 
arranged that these people should be allowed if licensed 
two justices of the peace, and the Bill became lav as tl 
14 Eiiz. c. 5. 

The regulations concerning vagrants are severe, morOi 
than in any other Act except the slavery statute of 1547. 
a firet offence, a vagabond was to be whipped and bored throuj^ 
the ear, unless someone would become surety for him and ke« 
him in service for a year. For a second offence, he was to 
adjudged a felon, unless he could find a surety who would 
him into his service for two years ; and for a third offence tl 
vagrant was to be adjudged a feloB without clergy and migl 
bo punished with death'. 

' D'Ewes' JottrnaU, p. 220, 

'-' This Act of 1573 was at certain tiiuea ligoroiuly enloieed, Thiu ■ 
Middlesex SeasioDB held June. 17 Bliz. Tbom&B Mayaerde, Oswald Thompa 
and John Barres were brouyhl before the loai^iBtrftlefl. On Ilia IS Marah ikf 
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Special regulations refer to some of the pauper immigrants 
of the time. In the days of Elizabeth these came chiefly, not 
from the Continent, but from Ireland and the Isle of Man. 
The unfortunate people were to be punished as sturdy vagrants 
and sent home again, while the people who brought them over 
were to be fined twenty shillings for each immigrant. 

But " forasmuche as Charitye would that poore, aged and 
impotent persons should &s necessarylye be provided for, as the 
said Koges, Vacabondes and Sturdye beggai-s repressed" the 
clauses of the enactment deal with relief as well as with re- 
pression. The justices of the peace were to make a register 
of the names of the poor in every parish and habitations were 
to be found for them, Every month the mayor and high 
constable were to make search for the strange poor and were 
to send them back to tbeii' own neighbourhood. 

When the poor had been thus settled the justices in the 
country and mayors in the towns were to estimate how much 
it would cost to maintain them. They were then " by their 
good discretions " to " taxe and assesse all and every the In- 
habitauntes," dwelling in their divisions, "' to suche weekely 
charge as they and everye of them shall weekely contribute 
urdes the Releef of the said poore People." 
■.The mayors and justices were also to appoint collectors and , 

i, and the " obstinate person " who refused to contribute 
(^ to be brought before two justices and sent to gaol unless he 

me obedient. 
LThua the Act of 1572 does not enforce compulsory pay- 
B in the case of obstinate individuals only, like the statute 
i6S — 3 ; it also enforces the compulsory payment of an ' 



the BBme ;rear thej bod been whipped &ud burnt through the w at the Old 
Ballaj; they were aov accused of " being over 18 yeare old and St for liboar, 
but mastetlcEB and without any lawful lueaDB of livclihoo^l." They pleaded 
gailtj and were genteQced to be hauR. Also on the G Feb. IK Eliz. a nomka 
waa tried for vagrancy and committed (or two years to a mtely who wufi her 
husband, to be his servant. She was ag^in found wandering, and in October 
ot the same jeai wag senteiiced to be hong. In the ten weeks between G Oct. 
3'2 Eltz. and 14 Dec. 33 Eliz. seventy-one peraoua vrere sentenced at Middlesex 
Seasiong to be whipped and branded for vagrancy. Middleeei Seasiona Roll, 
«d. T. C. Jeaflreson, pp. U and llll. 
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assessed sum upon al! the parishioners. The admoDition of tl 
bishop is succeeded by the compulsion of the lft^¥. This clai 
of the Act, however, still expresses hesitation ; if the parishi 
jailed to pay, the poor rate could not be immediately distrained; 
the offender must be brought before two justices and if he 
remained disobedient was to be sent to gaol. The old theoiy, 
that gifts for the poor were good for the giver and should 
voluntary, thus still left its trac&s though henceforward 
compubory poor rate was a part of English law. 

In this respect the statute merely adopts a principle whicli 
we have seen was already enforced in some of the towns, sad 
its chief regulations do not in any way alter the control of 
relief exercised by the municipal authorities. On the conti 
the mayors or other head officers are expressly ordered to 
the initiative in the towns and are made legally responsil 
for the execution of the law. 

Although the clauses against vagabonds are so unusi 
severe in this statute the provision for the employment of 
poor is very small. This deficiency was therefore supplied 
an Act passed four years afterwards. 

By a statute passed in the Parliament of 1575 — 6 a si 
of wool, flax, hemp, iron^ or other stuff was to 
provided in every city and corporate town and 
every market town when thought necessary by the justices " 
the Intente Yowthe may be accustomed and brought up to 
Laboure and Worke, and then not lyke to growe to bee ydle 
Roges and to the Entente also that suche as bee alredye growen 
up in ydlenes and so Roges at this present maye not have any 
juste excuse in sayeng they cannot get any Service or Worcke. . . 
and that other poore and needye persons being witlinge to 
worcke maye bee set on worcke." Moreover Houses of Correc- 
tion were to be built in every county and thither were to be 
sent all who refused to do the work provided for thera'. 

These two Acts of 1572 and 157C were three times 
tinned' and remained the basis of the English Poor Law ual 
the whole question was reopened and thoroughly diacus-sed 
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1593, however, the eUnses relating to the death. 
imprisonment and boring through the ear of vagabonds were 
repealed and the whipping punishments of the 22 Hen. VIII. 
were again revived'. 

Between 1576 and 1697 three other statutes were passed 
dealing with special aspects of the subject. The 
31 Eliz. c. 7 was designed to prevent an increasing 
number of poor families from settling iu the •''-••"•"'■ 
country. Only one family might live in one house and no house 
was to be built in the country unless it had four acres of land 
attached'. The 35 Eliz. c. 6 was passed to prevent an in- 
creasing number of poor families from settling in London. 
In the cities of London and Westminster and for three miles 
round no new houses were to be built except for people who 
were assessed in the subsidy book at £5 in goods or £3 in 
lands. No existing houses were to be divided into tenements 
and no " inmates*" were to be received. 

A third Act also passed in 1592 — 3 made special provision 
for soldifrs and sailors. They were ordered to return to their 
own neighbourhoods, and the justices were empowered to levy 
an additional rate for their relief, which was to be distributed 
to them by Treasurers appointed in every county for the 
purpose*. 

*But it was in 1597 that the many aspects of legislatioa 
^ting the poor were thoroughly discussed. 
During the years from 1594 to 1597 there «ndStaiat» 
'a great dearth of com and the price rose in 
some cases to four or five times the average price of the pre- 
ceding years. There were rebellions in many parts of the 
country and great distress in alt. Parliament met on the 24th 
Oct. isy" and the first measure read a first time by the House 
of Commons was one dealing with forestallers, regrators and 
engrossers of corn'. Francis Bacon then spoke about enclosures. 

> S6 Eli*. D. 7. 

* Eio«ptioQ8 were made in faroar of oottngea baill ffitbm a mOe of the sea 
or ■ navigable rivet, and of those bnill for tha use of Bhepherds, forest Tangora, 
employed in mineral works, qnsrriea or mines or impotent poor 
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For "Inclosure of grouuds," hesaid.'briugs depopulation, which 
bringH first Idleness; secondly decay of Tillage; thirdly sub- 
vcrsi'in of Houses and decay of charity, and charges to the Poor ; 
fourthly impoverishing the state of the realm." He therefore 
brought forward two Bills on the subject, "not drawn with & 
polished pen, but with a polished heart, free from atfectioD and 
affectation'." A committee was appointed to consider i 
matter, which was to meet in the Exchequer Chamber in t 
afternoon of the same day. 

Later. Mr Finch addressed the House, "shewing sund] 
great and horrible abuses of idle and vagrant persons g 
oflensive both to God and the world ; and further shewing i 
extream and miserable estate of the Godly and honest sort i 
the poor Subjects of this realm," and it was decided that thcri 
matters also should be referred to the committee ali-ei 
appointed for enclosures'. 

A few days later Sir Francis Hastings complained that tn 
committee had so far " spent all their travel only about I 
said IncloKuree and Tillage, and nothing about the said rogi 
aud poor'." He therefore asked that Bills on these eubjei 
should be considered by the House. At least seventeen Bij 
concerning this matter were brought forward during the Sessid 
of 1697 — 8, and on Nov. 19th a large and influential committf 
was appointed to which thirteen of these Bills were refer 
To this committee belonged some of the most famous men ^ 
the House, for it included amongst its members Sir Fra 
Bacon, Sir Thomas Cecil and Sir Edwan! Coke, There w^ 
others also who seem to have had special knowledge in matt 
concerning the poor, such as Edward Hext, a justice of Somers 
who had already written a long letter to Cecil concerning 
vagabonds ; and Sir Thomas Wroth, who seems to have been the 
special champion of the poor*. Their meetings were held in the 



I D'Ewee' Journal; p. Gfil. Bii FruioiB Bacon " hud peraseil the Freatnbln 
□( tormsr Btatntei, and by tbem did we tbe inconvenience of this m 
tlien icstce oat of the sheU. to be now full ripened." 

' lb. p. 663. s 16. p. 655. Friday, 11 No». 1697. 

< A reeolution on tbo 25 Feb. 31 Eliz. waa also propoied by him to ( 
eftecl Ibsl it any one nbould depart before the rieiiig of Ibe Hon«e iritho 
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e Temple Hall and continued for the greater part of the 

n', 

16 titles of twelve of the Billa then considered give us 

idea of the many sides of the question that were then 
discussed. The following drafts were submitted ; the Bill for 
"erecting of Houses of Correction and punishment of rogues 
and sturdy beggars and for levying of certain sums due to the 
poor," for the "neceasary habitation and relief of the poor, 
aged, lame, and blhiil in every parish," for " relief of ^ospitab, 
poor prisoners and others impoverished by casual losses," for 
" supply of relief unto the poor," for " petite forfeitures," for 
"the better relief of souldiers and mariners," for "the better 
governing of Hospitals and lands given to the relief of the 
poor," for " extirpation of Beggery," " against Bastardy," " for 
setting the poor on work," and " for erecting of hospitals or 
abiding and working houses for the poor." These Bills con- 
cern both the relief of the poor and methods of dealing with 
vagrants; so far as the former was concerned the committee 
rejected all these proposals and brought iu a new Bill of their 
own. But the Bill for Houses of Correction was amended in 
Commons and sent up to the Lords'. 

•In the Upper House also there was then much discussion. 
II " for the relief of the poor in time of extreani dearth of 
apparently originated there'. Most interest, however, 
waa excited by the Bill for Houses of Correction. The Lords 
appointed one committee to discuss both Bills and amongst its 
members were Lord Burghley and Archbishop Whitgitt. 
Several amendments were proposed by the committee which 
were not at first approved by the whole House. The Iiord 
Chief Justice was therefore consulted and some, if not all, of 
the additions were accepted'. The Bill was sent down to the 

pcnoiMion ot the Speaker he Bhoold pay sixpence "to the ase of the poor." 
D'Ewes' JouraaU, p. 439. He also introduced the aUtule of 1601. Towns. 
hend'l lliitarUal Colltclioru. 

■ Ih. p. 559. 

' lb. pp. A59 irq. tlov. a2nd. Eleven Bills were referred la the cominittee, 
p. 561. Nov. 28ih. Bill for erecting hoHpitaU or abiding and worliiDg hoaua 
lot the poor. Nov. 30tb. The new Bill wan introduced. 
• lb. pp. 633, 6S1. 
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House of Commoiia with ihe ameudiuents. The Cotnmoo 
referred the matter to a committee id which Sir Walter Raleigll 
took the chief part and which included Francis Bacon, Wro^ 
and Hext. Raleigh proposed a conference with the Lords c 
the subject. The Lords assented to the conference with th< 
proviso that whatsoever had been amended or added by thei 
Lordships "could not now be altered by the orders of tli 
House'." Sir Walter Raleigh reported this reply to th 
Commons but complained of the manner in which the s 
had been delivered, " not using any of their Loi'dshipa' forma 
and wonted courteous manner of coming down towards th( 
members of this House to the Bar, but all of them sitting slil 
in their great Estates very solemnly and all covered'." 
somewhat heated discussion arose between the two Huiisea a 
to the way in which the Lords should answer the Commont! 
and perhaps the friction occasioned by this means contributed^ 
to the rejection of the Bill by the Commons by 106 Noes t 
6ti Ayes'. A new Bill for rogues was hastily passed through tlu 
House and sent Up to the Lords. 

The final result of all these discussions, Bills, committc 
/ and disputes was a series of Acta dealing with the problem 
concerning vagrants and the poor from many different sides. 

The most importaut Act of the series is the 39 Eliz. o. ] 
formerly the Bill for the relief of the Poor which the j 
committee appointed on Nov. 19th in the Commons brought u 
after they had discussed twelve other Bills on the subject, 
this Act the relief of the poor was placed mainly in the haudi 
of the Churchwardens and four Overseers of the Poor who wei 
to be appointed every year at Easter by the justices of th 
4|ieace. These churchwardens and overseers with the ( 
of two justices of the peace were to take such ii 
necessary for setting poor children to work or binding thei 
apprentice, for providing the adult unemployed with work I 
means of a stock of hemp, flax, wool, thread, iron or oths 
materials and for relieving the impotent, old and blind. Fo 
this last purpo.se they were empowered to build H(»pitals o 

^ ' D'Ewes' Journal*, p. 537. ' lb. p. S80. 

^ ' lb. p. 582. Tuesday, 17th Jau. 16a7-8. 
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I lands. The funds were to be raised by the taxatioD " of 
every inhabitant and every occupyer of Landes" and the rates 
might be levied by distress. An appeal against the assessment 
might be taken to Quarter Sessians but the assessment itself 
was to be made by the parochial officers with the consent of 
two justices of the peace. Rich parishes might be rated in aid 
of poorer ones and the forfeitures for negligence, made under 
the Act, were to go to the use of the poor. All beggars were 
declared rogues except those who begged for meat and victuals 
in their own parish and soldiers or sailors regularly licensed who 
were passing to their settlement. 

A county rate was also to be levied on the parishes for 
the relief of prisoners and for the support of almshouses and 
hospitals, and a Treasurer for the County was to be appointed 
to administer this relief. Within corporate towns, the head 
otficers had the i^ame authorit^s justices of the peace in the 
country. 

Another Act passed in this year was entitled " An Acte for 
the punyshraent of Rogues, Vagabonds and Sturdy Beggars'." 

iTusticeB of the peace in Sessions were empowei^ed to take 
measures for the erection of Houses of Correction, The old 
statutes relating to rogues and Houses of Correction were re- 
pealed and vagabonds were now to be punished by whipping. 
They were then to be sent to the House of Correction or gaol 
belonging to their place of settlement and from thence were to 
be placed in service ifable-bodied or in an almshouse if impotent. 
If the rogue were likely to be dangerous to anyone he was to 
be banished, and if he returned was to suffer death. It is a I 
curious pai't of this Act that the minister of the parish and one 
other person were to assist by their advice with the punishment^ 
of these rogues. 

The Bill for Hospitals probably resulted in a statute which 
re-enacted the old provision that during the next twenty yearb 
anyone might found a hospital or House of Correction etc. by 
simple enrolment in the Court of Chancery and without Letters 
Patent'. Another of the thirteen Bills considered by the com- 
mittee seems to have become law under the title of an " Acte i 
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to reforme Deceipta and Breaches of Trust towching '. 
given to charitable uses," It was there stated that the laada 
appropriated to charitable uses had been misapplied and conse- 
quently power was given to the Lord Chancellor etc. to iaatw 
writs to the Bishop of the Diocese to inquire into any abni 
of the kind and " to set downe such Orders. Judgement i 
Decrees as the said good, godly and charitable uses may I 
truely observed in full ample and most liberall sort, according to 
the true intent and meaning of the founders or diHiouras 
thereof '-" 

Two enactments of this series concern soldiers; onec< 
the statute of 1592 — S and increases the amount of the rat 
that justices might impose for their relief; the other provide 
especially severe punishments against soldiers, mariners an 
idle persona who wandered " as soldyers or mariners," But Q 
the other hand if a soldier ur sailor could not obtain emplojl 
ment in his parish and applied to two justices of the peace, tin 
were obliged to find him work and could if necessary tax til 
whole hundred for the purpose'. 

The legislation of this year ia therefore almost a comjdet 
code on the subject, but by far the most important part was th 
Act concerning the relief of the poor. It was only passed as 
temporary measure but was re-t-nacted with a few alteration 
four years later. It was in 1.597, therefore, and not in 160 
that the whole question was discussed and that the mag 
features of our English system of poor relief were 
established. 

This statute differs from earlier statutes, not in the creatio 
^,. of Overseers of the Poor but in making them primarily i 
sponsible for the administration of the law. The Act of 157 
first ordered the appointment of Ovei-seers or Collectors. Bn 
I the burden of initiating measures then rested primarily oe 
justices of the peace and the head officials of the town. On th 
other hand the Act of 15D7 ordered the overseers to take tb 
initiative, though the justices had still tn assent to their f 
posals and had to see that ihey did their duty. With regan 
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reer, to soldiers, vagrants and Houses of Con-ection the 
justices were stilt mainly responaible, 

For seventy years Parliament had been making legislative 
experiments with regard to the public relief of thi- 
poor and before 1597 at least nine difTereiit ])lanH fimturei'oMhe 
had been tried. At last a law was pixxluced which PartTam°nt." 
as re-enacted four years later is unrepealed at the 
present day and foi' more than two centuries was aluiost 
a nalte red- 
Parliament grudged neither its own time nor that of its 
ablest men to solve the question. The personal side of the 
history of the discussion is interesting. We see Sir Francis 
Bacon, to use his own phrase, " not with polished pen but ivith ]/ 
polished heart," Raleigh neither as courtier nor seu rover but as 
a stickler for the privileges of Parliament and leader of a 
committee on the poor, Whitgift, not as ecclesiastical disci- 
plinarian, but as practical philanthropist. Burleigh appears 
but seldom in the discussioDS but he too sat on the committee in 
the House of Lords in 1597. 

The most important part of the work seems to have been 
done by the committee appointed by the Commons on 
November 19th, The law for the relief of the poor was a new 
Bill framed by the committee after many other Bills had been 
considered and seems to have been accepted at once by the 
House. This committee wa.s an enormous committee and the 
number of bills considered by it was altogether exceptional, 
and it is to the meetings of its members in the Middle Temple 
Hall that we owe the making of a workable Poor Law and all 
its lasting effects on English si.x;ial life. 

Even by looking at the provisions of the statutes, we can 
see that opinion on the subject had greatly changed 
since 1569. During the earlier yeai-s of the period 
Parliament tried to exterminate beggary by increasing the 
severity of the punishment of beggars. If we except the law of 
1547, this policy culminates in the statute of 1572, though, 
even in 1572, increased provision for the impotent poor accom- 
panied increased severity towards able-bodied vagrants. The 
Act of 1 57U indicates the beginning of a great change of thought 
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and poli(^. Legislator have given up the idea that 
exi^iteDce of masterlese men is entirely owing to the idlenGSs 
J and wickedness of the men themselves ; they provide materials 
for emploj'menl and Houses of Correction and so recognise that 
the evil was partly caused by a want of training and by a want 
of work. In llii)7 there was a farther change ; the roost severe 
punishments against vagrants bad been repealed and the mi 
important part of the legislation of this year was the atatitite 
the relief of the poor. 

We now turn V) the second fiictor in the growth of t1 

English system of Poor Relief; the pressure exer- 
thmcterimn cised by the Privy Council on the justices of the 
tjie Pnvy peace. The methods employed were twofold ; 

sometimes general measures were enforced through 
the whole country or through large districts of the country, 
sometimes pressure was brought to bear only on particular 
officials. 

The general measures adopted between 1569 and 1 
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, consist chiefly of organised searches made for the discovery and 
punishment of i-ogues and special precautions undertaken in 
order to prevent sudden alterations in the price of corn. It Is 
not until 1597 and afterwards that these general measures 
1 the relief of the poor in ordinary times. 
In 1569 there were disturbances in many parts of the 
^^^ country and a serious rebellion in the North. The 

vagabonds of the neighbourhood increased the 
disorder and the vagrants of the time were often 
rebels. It was probably therefore quite as much for political 
as for social reasons that the Privy Council undertook a 
whipping campaign against vagrants between 1569 and 1572. 
In consequence of the orders of the Council reports were sent 
both from the Council of the North and from many justices of 
the Southern and Midland Counties. The reports from the 
North indicate clearly that these measures for the repression 
of vagrants and the relief of the poor were closely connected 
with the maintenance of order. In May 1569 the President 
of the Council of the North writes thus to the Queen from 
York : " We conferred with the justices of the peace in the 
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i good order, and finding great quiet and content 
execution of the statute for vagabonds, we have 
taken order that once in every month there shall bo a secret 
search for that purpose throughout the shire, and certificates 
sent to U3 until next November'." Almost immediately after- 
wards the rebellion in the North broke out and was suppressed. 
In December 1572 Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, writes to Lord , 
Burghley from York and sends a copy of letters and articles 
sent to the justices of the peace of every riding and all the 
towns named in his commission^ One of these articles shows 
that the valiant rogues were often more than beggars, " To 
stay the spreading of false and seditious rumours and the 
sending of messages from the late rebels to trouble the quiet 
of the realm, order is to be given in market towns and other 
places that all suspected passengers, vagabonds, beggars, and 
rogues be punished with severity and celerity, according to 
the late statute," But even here measures for relieving the 
necessitous accompany those for repressing vagrants, and the 
justices were ordered to send monthly accounts of the pro- 
ceedings taken by them to provide for the poor and impotent. 

In the reports from the North the political motives of the 
Government are obvious, but the character of the organisation is 
shown better in the replies sent by the justices of the Southern 
and Midland counties. 

To enforce these measures orders were decided upon by 
the Council and then sent with letters directing 
their enforcement to the sheriffs and justices of ofeenerai 
the peace of every county. These justices re- 
ported to the Council the methods adopted by them to cany 
out these orders and the condition of affairs within their juris- 
dictions. 

Many of the reports are still to be found among the State 
Papers and afford us considerable information as to the state of 
the country and the extent to which the law was executed. 
The justices' reports concerning vagrants from 1569 to 1571 

> Cal. of Stale Paptra. Addenda, May 36, 1569. PreBideuc ani Counoil of 
ifae North to the Queen, 

■ lb., Deo. 28, 1573. Hem?, Earl of HoutlugdoD, to Lord Barghley. 
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are preserved hoio niDeteen difTerent counties. These va 
made directly to the Privy Council. From some counties like 
GloQCfster and NorthamptoD there are many reports, but from 
others iike Lincoln and Hereford only one was returned. 
Although the justices of Holland in Lincolnshire only report 
once they aay they wilt keep watches every month in order 
that vagabonds raay be punished and suppressed'. 

The accounts from different parts of the country vary very 
much. The Oxfordshire answer is usually " All things be 
well*," but in Northamptonshire there were many vagrante, 
and apparently they were mostly .sturdy rogues for they were 
usually "stocked" and whipped', Gloucestershire is a foirly 
average county ; in the country round Cirencester we are told 
there were no " persons disorderly found," but in the division of 
Thombury there were ninety-two vagrant men and fifteen 
children. In Tewkesbury and Deerhurst there were 6fteen 
sturdy vagrants, twenty impotent beggars, and four children*. 

Sometimes great numbers were attracted by particular 
causes. Thus from Cambridgeshire some reports state, " No 
such kynde of persons there were found'," but in four hundreds 
forty-seven were arrested, " the number whereof « 
at that present by reason of the confluence to and from 6 
bridge fayer*," 

' Dimi. SlaU Faperi Qutni, Elizabeth, Vol. 86, No. 12. 

' It., VoL 81, 42. Hundred o! DoroheBter. 

■ lb.. Vol. 81, Nob. 14 aod 44. Other reports froin Norlhninpton ahair U 
many rogues were found and severely punished. Vol. 81, Nos. 4S and 46, '^ 
S6, 32. That [ran Bulltngton however ia an eicepCion, for there a «at«h i 
kept, bnt DO YagrantB were taken, Vol. HI, Ifi. 

* Girencesler, Vol. 80. No. 42. The report for Thorobury and five o 
hondreds is for the senrchea made on kng. 20th aod Aug. 2lHt, IS71, 
division contained six hundreds, and was nearly a quarter ot the shire, ^ 
80, No. 33. Tewkesbury and Deerhurst, Vol. 80, Ko. 69. 
HunliriKdon eleven tragrants were found on September 13th, of nhoiD t 
were pedlars, one was a "tjnler," and two "rainBtreUs," Vol. 83, 36. in, 

> In the hundreds of Chevelej, Staine, Staplowe and Fleudieli and i 
Isle of Ely there were no vagrants foand in the two watches kept on Aog. i 
and Sept. I3th, Vol. 83, No. 36. 

' In the hundreds of Wetherley, Thrylow, Amiyngford aod Stowe. 
Cheiterton, Papworth and North Stowe, also in Camhridgeahire, i 
grants were found and punished on the three days August 30Ui, Sept. 1 
and Oct. 12th, 167:. Vol. 83, No. 36. 
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9 were t 
or three searches only and that it is probable that the more 
capable had ample notice, the results indicate a considerable 
amount of disorder. On the other hand, the fact that when the 
proportions are given so many are impotent, and the frequent 
presence of children lead us to believe that these wanderers 
were more often people m want than wicked plunderers of their 
fell aw-countrymen. 

These orders of the Privy Council were directed towards the ' 
decrease of vagrants, but in the replies of the justices we see the 
close connection between measures of this kind and the relief 
of the poor. Thus in Essex and Surrey advantage was some- 
times taken of the clause permitting the justices to put vagrants 
to service. At Barking and Walthamstow oiasterless men 
were appointed to masters, and at Brixton and Wallingford 
three out of thirteen were put to service'. But the report 
from Worcestershire is more interesting and confirms the in- 
formation derived from the speech made by Mr Sands during 
the debate in Parliament on the Bill of 1571'. The justices 
there said that they had already taken measures to repress 
beggars and so found very few iu the searches now made ; the 
few that remained there were licensed by them but the " greter 
parte of the poore ar provyded for where they dwell* " We can 
thus see that, though this whipping campaign concerns vagrants, 
the question of vagrants was inseparably connected with the 
care of the poor, and that these measures, although undertaken . 
with a view of preserving order, tended to lead to the better 
organisation of relief. 

The next series of measures undertaken by the Privy Council | 
concerns therefore the supply of the markets during years of j 
high-priced corn. 

Even in the reign of Henry VIII. London and Bristol had 
boaght a public store of com in order to prevent scai-city, and 
in 1528 and 1549 the Privy Council had regulated the buying 
and selling of grain in order to lower the price but had failed to 



> Barking and Walthamstow. Yol. 
* Sm above. 
iVol. 80. No. 55. 



), No. 26. BriitoD. Vol. S 
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obtain mnch result*. Between 1369 and 1597 there i 
three eeaaons in which com was exc^ptionallr scarce. 1572. 
1586, and 1594 to 1597. In each of these the Privy Coancil 
isued eimilar orders and their action became m<we vigorous 
and more succeseful as time went on. 

The Euddea rises in the price of com were in a great 
measure caused by the narrowne^ of the area from which a 
supply could come. There were few means of rapid com- 
munication ; the roads were had and the supplies of grain 
available for a particular district might be in the hands of very 
few men. It was quite possible for the dealers of com W 
prevent com from coming to a market, to buy up the supplies 
already there and atlerwards raise the price to an artificial 
height. This was considered unfiiir according to the com- 
mercial morality of the time, and when it was done in the case 
of a necessary of life it caused great hardship to the poor. 

In 1572 enquiries were made as to the price of com in the 
Western counties and ia Norfolk and Suffolk. The replies 
received show that it vaiied considerably even in adjacent 
counties. In Somerset best wheat sold for twenty shillings 
a quarter, in Dorset it fetched sixteen, it cost eighteen shillings 
in Norlolk, while in Suffolk it would be purchased for only 
fourteen'. The next year a commission was issued and the 

' Sm p. Bl. 

' Don. State Paptn, Quern ElUaMh. 

Norfolk and SuSollc. Jul^ Slst, 1GT3, Vol. B9, 1. 

NorfDlli. SuCtalk. 

Wheat 18». Wheat lit. 

Bye 13>. id. Eye 12i. 

Barley 7: 4<1. UalC Bi. Bd. 
Westem CouotieB. Vol. 88, No. 52. 

Donit BomorML Dutim. Cm 

6i. a quarter SOs. !(u. Bd. 4S 

13<. id. „ 1T>. id. 2U. U 

lOi. „ ie>. 2t(. id. SI 
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Bent to Devon, 
but no more 



It ia diiEcnlt to compare the prices in Devon and Cornwall with the n 
the ODuntieH because the sizo of the bushel varied in Cornwall and wi 
twice ai great as that used elBowhsie ; in Devon also the Winchester a 
were not always ased. 
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cominiHsionera were empowered to order the Farmers to bring 
com lo market in proportion to the amount they possessed', 

So fai' the measures adopted closely reaembled those of 
1527-8, but in 1586 the organisation had become more de- 
veloped. 

In April and May the Council issued letters to the justices 
of the maritime districts and to twenty-three other counties 
ordering them to see the markets supplied with corn and to 
prevent the abuses of corn-dealers'. Notwithstanding there were 
symptoms of discontent. The workmen in the west of England 
were suffering not only because the price of com was high but 
because there was a lack of employment in the cloth trade. At 
Rorasey certain riotera " pretend that the present dearthe of 
com and want of work hathe mooved them to attempt that 
outrage." In Framloyde, Gloucestershire, there was "a mutinee 
by the common people, who rifled a bark laden with malt." 
The justices responsible for Romsey were told to have i-egard 
to " their Lordships' late lettera for the serving of the raarkettes 
and Co deale with the principal! clothemen and traders ther- 
aboutes for the setting of the people on worke'." Letters of the 
same kind were also sent to Gloucestershire* and Somerset. 
In the latter we are told that the spinners, carders and workers 
of wool lack " their comou and necessarie foode, a matter not 
onlie full of plttie iu respect of the people but of dangerous 
consequence to the state." Her Majesty, therefore, " tendring 
the one and careful of th' other " directs the justices to call the 
clothiers before them and " require and command such of them 
as have stockes and are of habillitie to employ the same as they 

' The cc-mmiBsion is dated Oct. SI, 1673 : it attributes ths high prices 
to the greedineBs of oorn-dealers who secretly export abroad, and it empoweTB 
commisBioDeis to order fariuera to bring to market anoh portions ot grain as 
they prescribe, and to Bell the same at reasonable prices. They were also to 
advertise the Conncil ol their difflcnltieB, to the intent the Counail ntifiht assiat 
Ihem. D. S. P. Vol 93, Mo. 41. The roii|{h draft of the Commisiion ii 
amended in Cecil's handwriting. D. S. P. Vol. 92, No. 40. 

" On April 3Dth, 15B6, these letters were sent to the maritime ounnties. Od 
May 7tb to eight of the liotne countieB. and on May 33nd lo seventeen other 
oounties and to Walea. Privy Council Retjiiur, Vol. iiv. pp. 70, 98 and 119. 

* lb., p. 91, eth Uay, 1586. 
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have heretofore doa so a 
worke'." 

Witb regard to the scarcity of oom Uie Council also 1 
farther action. Barieigb carefblli- innsidetvd and am« 
a proclanxBtion for dealing with the difficulty'. The 1 
judges, Popbam, Mildiuar and Ifanwood, to whom the ■ 
wae referred for consdeiatioD, made a series of recomiDeat 
tkma'/" These were embodied in a set of ord^s, the draft of 
which is amended in Barieigh's own hand*. After being signed 
by the Conncil' these orders were issued early in 1587 to t 
[UHticeB throughout the country*. They probably formed I 

' iViry Cimacil RtgitUr, Vol. n». p. 93, 6 SUj, 1586. The diffimilt; in Q 
oIqUi tiade wu connected witb the conceeaioiu gmiied t 
AilTentDren. Tfaeir privileges forced the English mumbrtarer to eoII ttlolhl 
them onlf. When there wu ft slackDcw in trade these t 
tlntijt iiaectioned or annulled. In December, 1586, the Company saj the; « 
r&iw a Rtoek and boj more cloths than thej can si preMot sell so that the 
workfoUi of Somereel and Wills can be employed. If this fails the; ooiuent 
that tbe trade shall be thrown open. This was apparent!/ afterwords done, but 
diffienlties were still thrown in the way of the "Merchant strangers." 
Couneii Regiitir, p. 337, Sept. 1587. The Earl of Leioesler wrote both I 
Walsingham and Boileigh on the subject. In his letter to Walsingham be M 
the towns of the West, Bristol and Hampton, are falling into decay, and tl 
is an " exitraeme cry and compleynt of y* poore for lack of work aooh a« hi 
bin Mtt on work heretofore by clothiers." The eaose, the clothiers aaj, | 
btcauM the; "can not have reasonable price nor utterance for tbeii cloth fl 
LondoD." He says that " Bondi? of tbe most hable8t...are worthie great fcfi 
and thanks (or they to ther great loss kepe more now on than ever they did sf 
the poor's sake." Dam. SlaU Fapen. Quten Etit., Vol. SOO, Nob. G and 10. 

' Lansdowne MSS., Nob. «, 51. ■ Iti.. Vol. 48, No. 58. 

* lb. See Appendix. 

* The Coonoil appear to have held a meeting on the laet day of Iho j 
IGSfi eipreuly to sign these orders. Cal. ofStalt Papert, Dec. 31st, 1586. 

« lYivy Cunoil Reffiiier, Vol. »tv. p. 277. On Jan. 2nd, 158?, letters w 
sent to the "Lordes Archbisbopes of Canterbury and Yorke signifyinga her 
Majesties care for the releefe of Che pooie in this tyme of derChe and scarsety 
for redresse wberof certeo ordera, hj her specyall commoo dement, are devysed 
by tbeyr Lordships; for furthorauce of which purpose theyr Lordships an 
prayed to geve order to the Bisbopes and OrdynarysB under theyr Dioces to 
instrnct the curates, ministers or preachers of the Word to exhorte the (people 
is here struck out) of habylytye to extend oharitye to the poore and them to 
bcare this visytalioD of Ood with palyence &a. " Letters to the same effect were 
written to the Lord Preaydent of the Northe and theLo, Pres, of Wales, also "to 
all the sbeeres of the Bealme clyreoted to the ShryTes and JastyoeB of the Peaoe." 
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deuB of the Scarcity Book of Orders of the earlier Stuarts 
which in turu was the forerunner of the Oi-ders and Directions of 
January 163f. 

These directions of 1587 commanded the appointment of 
juries who were to make au elaborate survey of the amount of 
com possessed by everyone, and to state the number of people 
belonging to the different households. The justices were then 
to allow each owner to retain as much corn as was necessary 
for the food of hia househood and for saed, but were to order 
the rest to be brought to market. They were moreover to use 
"all good meanes and perswasions... that the pore may be 
served of corne at convyent and charitable prices." They were 
also to s^e to the execution of the laws for the relief of the 
poor, " that the maymed or hurt soldiers and all other impotent 
persons be carefiillye scene unto to be relieved," and " that the 
justices doe their besb to have convenient stocke to be provided 
in everye division or other place accordinge to the statut for 
1 settinge the pore aworke'." 

^^^VUauy reports fivjin the justices were sent to the Council 

^^^Knswer both to their letters and to the more elaborate set 

^^^^rders of 1587. The justices divided themselves so that 

I eome were responsible for each division of the county'. They 

were present on mtirket-days and saw if there were a sufficient 

supply of com, and tried to persuade the owners to sell it at 

a moderate price'. They also took measures to check the 

dealers in com or badgers. A difference of opinion seems 

1 Laoaclowne MSS.. Vol. 4H, No. 54. Printed in the Appendix. 

' Lincoln shire. The jnBtices have divided ihemselveE and aeot a list ot tbosa 
allotted to the different divisions. Dom. Slatf Fnpen, Queen Elisabeth. Tol. 
189. So. 35, From Surrey the names of the justioea allotted to the different 
lOMketB nre enclosed. lb., Vol. 189, No. 37. The names of the jitatioos {or the 
several divisions of Huntingdonshire are enclosed, iviib a report sii^ned by the 
Bishop of LioDoln and a Henry and an OUver Ciomu-ell, Ac. 

' Berkahiro. The justices attend Iho markets and ■' sec the selling of each 
kind of grains there at vuch prices as shall seme most fittest." D, S, P., 
Vol. 189, iH. 

Warwickfihire. The juaticea of Hemlingford have attended the markets 
■■Mwell to see the poors people provided necessarie come as also to Die o' 
best endeiivonrB to ease them in the prioea therof as much as «e conld." lb., 
V<d. 198. No. 77. u:. 
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11^ have existed as to the usefulness of these dealers. Tliaj 
jjSvy Council thought them mischievous, but the justices 
er find them "honestlie demeaning themselves to 
profytable members of this our Commoiiwelth'." The justices 
often, as in Norfolk', made detailed enquiries as to the amount 
of com held by each farmer and the number of hie household, 
and in accordance with the information thus acquired they 
ordered, as m Wootton, Oxfordshire, everj' com holder to bring 
a proportionate quantity of his grain to market'. In Gloucester- 
shire they went farther and also fixed the price at which it wi 
to be sold*. 

The Privy Council certainly trusted much to the justict 
and both farmers and markets were thoroughly regulated.' 

' D. S. P., VoL 189, 60, The jastices have licensed n certain number. 

' Detailed reporla were sent Troin GjIIctobb, Bh-ropham. Sooth dretmhot, 
Wajland and Orimihawe. Vol, 191. 13. See Appendix. Most o( the repliM 
sent in 15X7 report the appointment of jnries to search the bariu 
Dom. Stall Paperi, Qiieen Elic. Vol. 19i!, iS. i. u.; Vol. 200, Ifi. The jasticea 
respoiiHible (or tlie nine bandredi of Caiator SeHaioDs sa; tbut in Iheu dlTisioa 
there were 13,636 " handiarrittcBmon ami poore people that hare n 

* Vol. 19B. So. t2. Considerably over a hundred farmers are ordered l«l 
bring definite qoantitiea of each kind of grain to particalar markets, geiietallj( 
either that of Woodstock or that of Oiford. 

Vol. 199, No. 43. The farmers of Buckinghamshire have been bound to ilriagj| 
their oom " b; porcions weekl^e to sncb marketla as we thinke most attest." 

In Iianoaster order baa been taken that those who have to aell " shall bri 
and sell tbe same in open markettc or otherwise to their poore neighboarv." 
Vol. 200, No. 61. IV. In the hundreds of Caiator Segaione also tbe poor people 
might baj awa; from the markets and tbe farmers might deduct any grain 
gold to them from the qnantity thej were to bring to raerket. Vol. 198, No. 31, 

* The JDatices of Qloucestershire say that in their several allotments Ihej 
have "visited the marketts, seen the poore relieved as we maj, Hearchod tha 
bames, storehouses and grenjers of farmers and others hnble to fnmishe tbe 
marketts with come, and having consideration to thejr private families haTO 
discretioii appointed tbem a certejne qaaotjtie of certen kindes of graine 
by them brought weekelie to the markett accordinglie, and of sncb our appoinl 
meats have kepte books in nritinge and doe Gnde theiapon, that as yet the 
farmers and otherB doe fullSU our appointments in this beholfe without aaf-\ 
diaobedyence. And fiirther according to the said your lettres we have 
downe several priaes npon everie kinde of graioe within the severall division* 
this Sbire, as in cespecle of the dislannce of the places and the present tjme of 
neoesiytie we have thought most convenyent, after whiob rate we will bemft«r 
in oni several limitts have oare to see the same solde as may be bests for the 
idiet of ODI poore neighbours." Dom. State Paperi, Queen Elii., Tol. 169, 50. 
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I cannot wonder that sometimes 

, though on the whole the orders seem to have been 
loyally carried out. Even in our own time the poor of Italy 
and Spain have suffered much from an attempted "comer" in 
grain in apite of our rapid means of communication and world- 
wide source of supply. The circumstances of 1587 must have 
made organisation necessary, for the ordera were successful, and 
when reissued in 1594 it was especially noted that in 1587 
they had done " much good for the stay of y* dearthe and for 
y relieving of y° poore*." 

Already in 1586 additional measures were occasionally 
taken for the relief of the labourers and handicraftsmen. In 
Norfolk, '■ the poorer sorte are by persuasion sarved at meaner 
prj-ces""; while in the county of Nottingham a philanthropic 
I>uke of Rutland adopted the following expedient, afterwards 
employed by public authority. When it was known that there 
was likely to be a scarcity of grain, the Duke caused his com 
to be sold in small quantities to the poor, two shillings and 
eight pence under the market price. The justices tell us that 
by these means "the greedines of a number was frustrated, 
the piiore releved, and the expectancy of excessive dearthe 
stayed*." 

But, although the orders issued in 1587 especially command 
the provision as well of adequate support for the impotent 
as of work for the able-bodied, very few of the replies report 
any special action with reference to these matters. There are 
however one or two exceptions. Thus Arthur Hopton, a justice 
responsible for the hundred of Blithing, states that oUO poor 

■ A lutler vaa written (rem the Conncil to the justicea at NotU Elating that 
tbe greale qcantitie of oome ot on« Frestoti "should be employed Tor relieving 
the necessitie of tbe shiie." If be refuse to follow Iheu: directions tbey are to 
talte tbe oom and cause a "quantilie to be solde at reasonable prioes in ths 
inalkettei ndjoyning for tbe leliefe o[ the poore people." 

' BgertoD MSB. 2Gi4, f. B5. 

* VoL 191, No. 12. See Appendix. In Bedfordshire Ibe justices for the bun- 
dnd* of Matubed, Flett and Bedbomestoko stale that "tbe faimere do sell to 
tbe poore Ubourera bailey (or i\'' j' busbell and ii' the most." and that bave so 
"pfomysed to do ontill August next." Tbe ordinary price of barley aa repoiMd 
in the «ame docnmeuC was 2a. Sd. the bushel. Vol. 300, No. 10. i. 

* VoL 190, 14. 
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ill adjacent towns were relieved with " bred and other victuall,"] 
and that this should be continued for twenty-three weeks' 
Certain justices of Heinlingford also give an especial chi 
to the collectors to see that all " the poore aged and impotent 
persons win everie township and hamlet be sufficientlie re- 
leeved as ihey ought to be," and to " adde a weekelie supplie 
to the same former reliefe," if the relief they had previonsly- 
ordered were "too slender for them by reason of the dearth.'^ 
The justices also especially charge the overseers* to see " thi 
all the poore and idle persons in everie towneship and hamlet 
w*'' are able to labour and want worke be daylie sot on worke. .. 
towards the getting of their living according also to the former 
orders made to that efiect*." But generally the action toki 
by the justices both in 1586 and 1587 maiuly concerns tlu 
supply of com. Still the whole organisation was made chi^j 
iu the interests of the poor, and both the reports and 
orders themselves notice this fact'. 

In 1597, as well as iu 1.586, the Privy Council endearoui 
to supply the poor with com at reasonable rales, but 
will be more convenient to consider that attempt with 



1 Vol. 198. 74. 

' The sppointmeDt of oTenieerB or calleotoTs fur the poor was first order 
b; ibe etatnte o( 1572. In EemliDgford they seem to bare been two distli 
offices. 

> Vol. 19B, No. 77. IT. 

* In the orders thamaelves the justicaa are ordered to "use all other good^ 
meaues that ar not mentioned in these orders that the marketta be well n 
and the pore relejTed., ,dn tinge tbie time of dearth." The iettera B«Dt with 
thi^m elated that the orders were deviiied becuQse of "Her Majestie's tAte lot 
the releete of the poore in this tjme of derthe." See note above. Maof 
repotta show that the ordera were intended to help the poor. 
Kington, WarwickHbiTe, ii ai^Qed bj the Sir Thomaa Lucy of Shakespe 
tame and by Bichard Verney. The report is aaid to be sent "in the exeeutioB4 
of the ordeta sett downe hy the lorda ot her mat' maate honorable ptivi*'' 
coancell for the despopiuge of come and gmiue in reliefe of the poore anJ 
forniahinge the marketta." lb., Tol. 198, 77. i. See also Beds, justioea report 
orders taken "for the staie ot tbe deartbe of graine and the reliefe at the pool« 
therof." D. S. P. Vol. 200, No. 10. 

In BucUnghamahire overaeera were appointed "to see ii 
things dulye performed as nell for the reliefe ot tbe poorer « 

Vol. 199, 1. II. IT. T., 40. 
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I of the events of those years of scarcity from 1594 to 
T597'. 

As a rale in the reign of Elizabeth the object of these 
scarcity measures was not so much to sell to the poor under , 
price, as to arrange by organisation that the supply of com l L^ ' 
should be equally distributed over the whole year, and that 
consequently the price of corn should be more even for every- 1 
body. It was rather to prevent monopoly than to organise ■ l^ 
doles. It was undertaken chiefly in the interests of the poor 
because a lack in the supply of corn affected them most ; it 
did not only mean hardship, it meant starvation. It was 
undertaken by the Privy Council partly with the desire of 
repressing disorder, because insurrections and scarcity usually 
occurred together, and it was the object of the Government 
to keep the people in their "obedience'." But already the 
changed feeling of Parliament is found also in the Privy 
Council : measures of organised relief were seen to be the 
most effectual method of repression, and the closer study of 
the subject resulted in greater care for the poor. 

These general measures for the repression of vagrants and 
the supply of com are not only important to our subject because 
they directly concern the relief of the poor; they are even 
more important on account of their indirect connection there- 
with. In the first place these measures brought the authorities 
both of the nation and of the country' into contact with the 
poor, and they were thus led to devise more extensive measures 
for bettering the condition of their needy neighbours; it be- 
came myre and more a habit with them to regard matters 
concerning the poor as a department of Government. 

In the second place, by means of these measures dealing 
with com and vagrants the organisation was prepared which 
was aftorwarda used for the administration of the relief of the 

' See Chapter VII. 

* In Devonshire tbe justices gay there is not ao mnoh oorn as they ooald 
wish, but they think there will be " no greate inconvenience or disorder." Vol. 
189, 51. In Bedtordabirc the rejwrt stales no ■' maoner of person poora or 
riche founda anye falle (or waiilt," nor did they "move or attempte anje 
iD&nner of disorder or fltrive tor the Kame or for iiny other cnuae, but were and 
nmajne in verie %q<A and datyfall obedienca, god be thanked." Vol. ISIl, 6. 
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poor. The lellera of the Privy Council to the joi 
allotment of tbe justices to their different divisions, the super- 
vision of the judges, and the report* to the Privy Council were 
all utilised by the syBtetn established upder Charles L 

If this later system had been administered by a body of 
officials untrained in the same kind of work, and unitsed to 
these methods of administration, it would have had little 
chance of being well ailministered. Such degree of success 
as was attained must have been at least partially due to the 
fact that the measures for the punishment of vagabonds and 
for the provision of grain preceded the more detailed orders 
for the relief of the poor. The new orders were thus executed 
by county and municipal officials trained to similar duties atK 
^^^^ed to like methods of administration, and it was in this v 
that the Elizabethan measures of scarcity have an importanl 
infiueuce on the growth of the English administration of tht 
Poor Law. 

But sometimes the measures of the Privy Council wore c 
general: pressure was placed only on partictilai 
>iaiD«''lfti>'e '**'^^ ofificiala. We will first examine a few c 
umm ibe"'™' °^ '^^ ''^"'^ concerning the City of London. Wm 
c^miionof Ij3,,0 already seen that in 1569 there were tw 

sharp letters of the Privy Council to the 1 
Mayor censuring him for his neglect in matters concemiag ther 
vagrants and poor'. In 1-573 the Lord Mayor refers again to 
the displeasure of the Council and had appiirently received 
a similar letter'. In this way therefore tbe Privy ( 
censured neglect and commanded local officials to remedy tht 
abuses of their admiuistration. 

Sometimes we see the authorities of London asking t 
advice of the Council with regard to the measures that th^ 
have themselves prepared. Orders for the poor were drawn t 
in 1579 and again in 1594, and in both cases the Lords of ttu 
Privy Council were consulted'. The Lords of tbe Coutu 

1 See ChnplCT IV. 

» Jounuth. Vol, ij. 1 f. 42, JIarob 14, ISTf. 

' Journal!, 14 Ma;, ISTU, xx. No. 3, t. 1S3. " This da;e the residue of tj 

B oote devised toi the seltiDge ot the poors on vorke in Bridevell wu ndd ■ 
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also call attention to particular difficulties. lu 1583 they 
recommend special measureii to prevent the increase of Irish 
beggars', and they repeatedly write to order increased vigilance 
in enforcing the regulations against small houses and tenements 
which have been newly erected*. Special matters are some- 
times arranged by them; in 1594 the City rulers are told to 
meet the justices of Middlesex in order that they may take 
joint action to repress vagrants', Even details come under 
the notice of the members of the Privy Council, and in 1596 
they directed the Lord Mayor to see that the corn in a 
particular ship was sold to the poor and not bought up by 
dealers*. 

The Council thus was apparently very well informed as to 
the condition of affairs and had power to interfere with effect 
even in matters of detail whenever the rulers of Loudon were 
inclined to be slothful. 

We have not the same detailed infonnation with regard to 
other towns, but we can see that thie kind of 
action on the part of the Lords of the Council was ^J"^ txtrixi' 
by no means confined to London. We find them councifM'^ 
writing to Burghley himself and insisting on the ^olJJiJi. 
appointment of Provost Marshals in Hertford- 
shire and Essex who were to take especial care to repress 
vagrants and idle persons'; they rebuke the Devonshire 
justices for not providing properly for old soldiers and sailors'. 
They write to Cambridge and order that care be taken to 
prevent the increase in the number of tenements in the town', 

(he OomoD Coan«eU."...It nu agreed "that it ahabe, as it ii pTeCeired to the 
oonaiderocoD of the lordes of jota ma''* ptyvie Coun»ell by Che whole conoeut of 
thie Court oF ComoD Coousell sod that Sir Bowlandt; Haywarde, Sir James 
E»wea, ill Aldeman Woodcross, etv. shall trarell in prefeniuge tlie same booke 
to the lordes of the Couneell." 17 Not. 13:}4. Rrmem'n-nncia, a. 74. 

> Joumalf, 21 1. 329 b, 2H Deo. 1683. 

' Btmenibraaeia. i. 495. 486, 611 1 ii. 17. 



' lb.. 



.76. 



• lb., : 



» Cat. o/StaU Paper; Maroh 17, 1690. 

* Qtiarler Stiiiont under Queeii ElU., A. Hamilton, p. 19. 

' The Privy Cooucil write that they "are given to understand that divers of i 
the inlutbitantB of the Town of Cambridge seeking tbeir own private gain with 
the pnblio hurt and incouunodity of the whole UniTersity and Town hara 
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and they especially commend the Norfolk justices for ereod 
a '* fuurme for the punishment of loylerers, stubborne serraiit 
and the settiiige of vagabondes, roages and other idle peo] 
to work, after the manner of Bridewell'". 

There is enough to show that the Privy CouneiJ was oft 
active and that its interference had a considerable effect, b 
that before 1597 this interference was only occasionall 
exercised. 

This pressure exerted by the Privy Council on justices ai 
municipal authorities becomes the most important factor in t! 
development of the English system of poor relief in the ne: 
century. Law was not yet enforced merely because it hi 
been enacted, and in regai-d to the poor no force of continut 
habit as yet made public opinion compel negligent officials ' 
do their duty. So far men objected to pay rates ; they we 
not tirmly convinced of the duty of the state to relieve t1 
poor. 

The pressure of the Privy Council was therefore 
to enforce the law. But the habit of interference in tht 
matters and the organisation that alone could make interferec 
have much effect grew very slowly. Before 1597 we can B 
this habit of interference and this organisation growing, but 
yet it is only utilised occasionally and to meet some s] 
emergency; it is not part of a general system which almo 
everywhere commanded obedience. 

heretofore accuBtomed lo build and erect honaes upon Bundc; spare groimd* 
and about the said Tovn ; but of late uid at this present especially th^ io r 
onl; incieaae and coctinue the eame but do more □soallj' divide one houK into 
man; small tenetaeuts and those tor the most part do let and hire out to (he 
meaoeet and poorest persons, which tenements,.,! 

informed whereby the University and Town are overbnithened in yearly all< 
anoe towards the maintenance at the poor." The Mayor and Tiae-chkoi 
therefore with the aasistance of the " best and diacretest persona 
the University and Town " are to cause inquiry to be made as 
teoenieiita there ace and as to how many people inhabit them, and 
oat if the tenemeDts bad been built or divided within ten yeai 
then to take meaatues to alter as many teueuients ai 
the inmates as they should deem eipedient. The Icttei 
and is dgned by Bnrghley, WalHingham, and several other 
Privy Council. Cooper, Annalt of Cambridge, Vol. n. p. 398. 
> Cal. ofSUUl Fapert, Vol. 1B3, No. SB. 
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OEaANISATION OF I'OOR llELIEF AND THE EVENTS 
OF THE YEARS 1594 — 1597. 

The orgBniaation of LondoD with rogard to the poor. 
The organiiiatioti of Korwicb. 
The action of other towns, 

(1) CoDceming the settlement of new-comers. 

(2} Concerning the nnemployed. 

(3) Concerning the raising ol funds. 
The events of llie jeats of Bcatcity 1594—1597. 
Summary of the period 1669—1597. 

Improvement in the organisation for the relief of the poor 
during the period from 1569 to 1597 is found ia the local aa 
well as in the central government. We will now look at the 
local side of the ijuestion. It is possible to obtain a fair idea of 
the kind ol' action adopted by the rulers of shire and borough 
by exaoiining first the measures of Loudon and Norwich ia 
detail, and secondly some examples of the methods of other 
towns and couatiea. 

We have considered the action of the Privy Council with 
regard to questions aft'ecting the poor in London, i. The or- 
but we have not as yet looked at the measures CiodSn^ih 

. , MBMdtoUle 

toetnselves. poor. 

Some of these were designed to carry into effect the Act 
of 1572 which we have seen was the tirst law that gave 
statutory authority for compulsory assessment for the relief of 
the poor. In Sept. 1572 the Mayor issued a precept to the 
j^rmen which commanded each iu his ward to see that the 
tables and other "sad and discrete personnes'" made certain 
IhwiMfa of the Camaum CoumU of London, Tol. ix. No. 1, f. ISb, 
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inquiries about the poor of eveiy parish. They were to find oul 
the names and surnames "of suche aged, decayed and impotent 
poore people " as '■ of necessitie be compelled to lyve by almes," 
and were to ascertain who had been bom in the parish or 
lived there three years before the beginning of the last Pi 
ment. 

The Lord Mayor in issuing this precept relied on 
municipal and not on the parochial authorities. It was ap] 
ently unsuccessful, for later commands were sent to the aldermt 
on Sept. 5th ordering them to make these same inquiries 
through the churchwardens'. Three daj-s later more detailed 
instructions were given to the same effect. The churchwardens 
and other responsible men in every parish were " to exam; 
which poore are to be releved in everj-e of the said parishes 
to be provided for according to the last statute made for tl 
purpose." The aldermen were to set down the names of tl 
poor and how long they had dwelt in the City and how mui 
each of them ought to receive " that they nede not bej 
They were then to make an assessment of "everye luhabil 
that nowe payeth nothinge " to help his needy neighbours 
if there was any cause to increase the sum paid by any 
man, they were to note what increased amount they thought 
necessary*. Thus the old voluntary payments seem to become 
the basis of the first assessment under the new statute, while m\ 
few wealthy and stingy givers were coerced. 

Unfortunately the fund thus raised was not sufficii 
and efforts were made to reduce the expenditure and 
collect the whole of the amount assessed. The aldernv 
were to summon the governors of the hospitals and were 
interview the poor people themselves as well as the church- 
wardens. They had then the unpleasant task of lowering 
the pensions already granted because " the coUeccon all readie 
appoynted will not serve to advance suche ample pencoDS.' 
They had also carefully to see that no one received anytl 
who was not bom in the paiish or an inhabitant for the 
time appointed by the statute*. By these means it was ho] 
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that it would not be necessary to spend more than the sum 
raised by this semi- voluntary poor-rate. In March, 1573, the 
contributions for the next year became due while some of the 
contributions for the previous year were still in arreur ; the 
Lord Mayor found it necessary to complain of the negligent 
execution of the statute for the poor "by reason whearof this 
Cittie before this tyme bearinge the name of a Lanterae to all 
other the Quene's maiestie'a domyniona iti example of good 
order and due execucon of good Laws is accompted to some 
fan'e behynde other places in the due execucon of this statute 
to the greats greffe of well willers to the same'," Henceforward 
every part of the precept couceming the poor was to be " dulye 
and carefuUie put in execucon." 

By next year it was evident that even if the assessments 
were properly paid the funds would be insufficient. The Mayor 
therefore fell back on the old plan of collections in the 
churches after the Sunday sermons'. An ancient custom of 
the City was also utilised. The Companies in state attended 
by turns the sermoas in Easter week at St Mary's Spittal. 
Special collections were then to be made for the poor and the 
money given to the Mayor that it might be distributed where 
there was most need " by the handes of good and godly citizens'." 
In these precepts of 1572, 1573, and 1574 the City rulers 
employ voluniaiy methods and avoid compulsory poor-rates as 
tar as possible. It is however evident that the voluntary 
subscriptions were inadequate. The municipal basis of the 
organisation is strongly marked ; the sums collected under the 
assessments were to be paid to the governors of Christ's Hospital 
and the chief part of the money seoms to have been expended 
by the City and not by the parocbiaj officials *. 

1 Jimn'-iU. t. 42, = lb. Vol. ii.. No. 1, f. 119, 

» lb. t. ia2b, 8lh April, 1571. 

' There U n atatemeal of the scoounla o( St John's, Walbrook, between 
Bept. KHh, 15T2 and Sept. 11th. 1573. Prom thin we learn that the oDlleotoTs 
reonvMl £16. ITi. ad., and that £1. Gi. Hd, vns lacking of the aBsesiied sam. 
£S, 3». 4i had h*eii paid to the poor of the parish. £9. 15<. 9d. to the Treasurer 
of Christ's Hospital, while the oolleators owed the remaining 18i, id. Cat. of 
State Pupert, Addenda, Sept. 11th, 1573. bo far as this parish is concerned 
tberefore the sntount paid to the central aathoritiea naa much greater than 
tfaat distribaCed in local pensions. 
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The City rulers also attempted lo deal with the poor all over 
London by an organisation founded upon a series of orders ur 
articles for the poor. In 1576 a set of regulations was issued 
rlealinjj with the duties of "the parish," of the "constables" 
and of ' surveyors" with regard to vagrants. The parishioaers 
were to choose a surveyor every Sunday who was to attend 
every night for a. week and help the constable in the search for 
sturdy beggars. Every fortnight at least the constable, beadle 
and church wardens were to visit the houses of all the poor 
people in their districts and were to order any of the new 
arrivals who were unable to support themselves without 
burdening the parish to be sent away'. These command!! only 
coDceined vagrants and new comers and are of far less im- 
portance than the regulations of 1579. 

In that year orders were issued which if carried out would 
have provided methods for dealing with all classes of the poor 
and, but for the Elizabethau phrases and Elizabethan whippings, 
we should be much more inclined to think that they 
passed by a London County Council in 1899, than hy 
Corporation of the City in 1579. In August of that year 
Common Council resolved that " an Acte for the poore " sb 
be drawn up and considered, and a few days later the book 
read to the t/ouneil and " established as a lawe"." 

There is a double basis tor the administration of Ihea? 
regulations: the vagrants were dealt with by the muuicipal 
system working through the hospitals; the impotent by the 
parochial officials. Children and the able-bodied poor came 
under the jurisdiction of both. The vagrants were to be 
brought to Bridewell and there divided into three classes. 
Those who were not diseased and did not belong to the City 
were to be "dealt with according to the lawe," that is, they 
were to be whipped and sent to their settlement. Those who 
were ill were to go to St Thomas's or St Bartholonjew's and 



1 



' JmmaU, Vol. u., No. 2, t. S23. 

» lb. t. 498, 499b, Aug. 4tb. 1579. These otdera have been printad. and an 
often dated 16S7. But the; vere first establiehed in 1579 under the att(> «( 
" Olden appointed to be executed in tlia Cittic of London (or setting roge* 
and idle penona to worke and for releefe ol the poor," 
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when cured to return to Bridewell and be treated in the same 
maimer. But the " sturdy beggars " whom " the Cittie by law 
is charged to provide for " were to be received into Bridewell : 
they were to be " there kept with thin diet onely aulBcing to 
sustaine them in health " aad were to be made to work at the 
occupation for which they were most fitted'. If any vagrant 
was skilful in any of these occupations and a citizen were 
willing to employ him, the governors were to try to make 
arrangements for him to be taken into service. Over the rest 
of the London poor also the parochial otHcials were commanded 
to keep a strict watch. In ejich parish the coustabie, church- 
wardens, collectoi's and six parishioners were to make a general 
survey of all their needy neighbours. The name, age and sex 
of each was to be noted and pensions were to be given to those 
who were disabled. Children were to go to Christ's Hospital 
if there was room, and if not were to be provided for by the 
parish. The able-bodied poor were told to make " their mone " 
to the churchwardens or collectors and were to obtain a " Bill" 
signed by two of them and then to be provided with work at 
Bridewell or elsewhere. 

It is even suggested both that all the poor should be visited 
"daily if it may be... to see how they apply theyr work" and that 
" Such youth, and other as are able to labour and may have worke 
and sbal be found idle shall have some maner of coirection by 
the parents, or otherwise as shalbe thought good in the parish. 
And if they wyll not amend they shalbe sent to Bridewell to be 
reasonably corrected there." Thus the two main features of 
these orders were first, that the parochial officers were to 
exercise a very strict surveillance over all the poor of their 
district and were to provide the impotent poor with outdoor 
relief, and secondly, that the City officers were to punish 
vagrants and find work for the unemployed. No one was to be 
allowed to settle his own aflfairs; fellow citizens and fellow 
parishioners were to provide work and see it done, and were 
also to see that the youth of the City were well trained. ~-L 

Some efforts were made to provide against some of the 
difficulties which were likely to hinder the execution of these 
' Ordera S to 8, printed edition. 

7—2 
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commaDds. lu order to lessen the charges as much a 
the governors were to try to persuade the masters of ships t 
engage their men from Bridewell ; they also adopted the vei 
modem expedient of registering the names of employers who 
were willing to give work to the poor who were sent to them'. 
r The old regulation was reaffirmed that the goods made by the 
1 poorshould be sent to the Companies and paid for by them soai^ 
far as possible to prevent competition between the pauper-mai( 
goods and those of the free citizens. _ 

The funds necessary for carrying out this organisation were 
to be provided by a tax of two-fifteenths and by revising " the 
bookes of taxations for the poore'." Besides "for helpe of the 
Hospitals and Parishes in this charge all churchwardens t 
coUectora for the poore be sti-ayghtly charged to execute t 
lawe against such as come not to church, against al pers 
without exception, and specially against such as while they 
ought to be at divine service, doo spend their time and their 
money lewdly in haunting of plaies and other idle and wycket 
pastimes and exercises." 

Some steps were taken to put these orders in execution a 
twenty-five occupations were practised in Bridewell. Amonj 
these were such trades as the making of gloves, silk laoe, ] 
bays, felts and tennis balls, so that some of the workers mill 
have required considerable skill'. But on the whole the t 
rales suggest the comment " Easier said thau done," and so a 
parently the City anthorities found. The Lord Mayor comptu 
of the difficulty uf keeping order in the City in consequenof 
the increa.se in the number of the poor owing to the erectUMif 
many small bouses iu Kentish Street just across the bouiuii 
of the City*. Even in 1594 begging was not entijely aboUshf 
In that year a, ul-w set of orders was drawn up with the objj 
of repressing vagrants, and it is provided that " no sncbe i 



> Order 53. "Also & note Bhull be kept 
where and of whoBe worke may be had, tlisl 
roqaire worke ma; be tbe better releTed." 

< OTdera 6T and S9. 

> Order lil in the printed edition of the Order 
Guildhall Librai}'. Jou-maU, xi. 2 I. 503. 

< Revtembrancia, ii. 74. 



Bridewell ol places and penon* 
Qore in pariBhea sent tbether lo 
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people as by reason of age and other inflrmitie have been 
allowed heretofore to aske and take almes of well-disposed 
persons be henceforth so permitted to doe any more but that 
the wardes whear they inhabit he forced to maintain them in 
some convenient sort without begging or straying'." 

The measures of London on the whole indicate a good deal 
of activity on the part of th« City rulers, but until the close of 
the period there is little sign of success, In London as else- 
where it is a period rather of the growth of organisation than 
of successful administration. Still the kind of system adopted 
throws a great deal of light on the social ideals of the time. 
The daily visiting of the poor and the constant watch that 
was to be kept over them show that little respect was paid to 
individual freedom. On the other hand the orders of 1579 
iodicate that the municipality endeavoured to carry out the 
provisions of the Elizabethan Poor Laws for the employment of 
those who wanted work and the relief of all who were in need 
of maintenance. -> 

-- But the system adopted by Norwich is the most remarkable 
of the municipal organisations of the time. As 
early as l.i65 the Dean and Chapter granted St or^ni«.iioa 
Paul's Hospital to the city. This hospital was also 
called the "Systers of Xurmans" and had been used partly as 
an alms-house and partly as a house of entertainment for poor 
strangers. It was one of the conditions of the grant that the 
provision for the poor should be maintained, and after 1565 
part of the building was made into a House of Correction for the 
poor who would not work'. The establishment of the Bridewell 
by itfielf was of little good, and we hear that in 1570 the poor 
of the city were in a state of great disorder, and that the citizens 
contrived to effect an entirely new state of things. So well 
did they succeed that the fame of their system was known in 
all parts of the country, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
asked for infiimiation as to their proceedings. The citizens 

' RrnirmOrancia, n. 71- 

' J. Kirkp»triok, Hiitory of Rrligimu Order; «c. of Noneich, p. 219. The 
Accounts of the Biidewell begins in 166S. In 1S9S the Roam of Coneotion 
■ru Ktnoved to Bt Andrew's. 
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consequently drew up an account of their doings and a " copi 
of the wrighting lefte with may L. of Cant, grace the 19 April 
1572" is still preserved'. There the citizens state that in 1570 
there were more than two thousand beggars in the city. That 
in consequence of this the beggars were demoralised. They 
were idle and would not work at all, they became wasteful and 
threw away the food given to them, and they also became 
drunkards and lived wicked lives, and so were a scandal to the 
whole town. Moreover, although beggars were fed, they were 
improperly clothed and housed, and consequently contracted 
disease and were a centre of physical as well as moral poUa- 
tion. Besides, there were no proper means taken to clear the 
city of strange beggars, and the number of poor in the city 
continually increased. We are told also that the statute {of 
1563) was not successful in inducing people to contribute 
sufficient alms " upon which occasion was forced to foUowe com- 
pulsion," and a collection -was therefore made both to restiKin 
the loiterers and to relieve the poor. 

' The following sccoimt of th« tnmsactioDB at (his time oonceming the poor 
of Norwich is darived trcio two large folio volnmes. They are in maDoaoript 
and ire boand in leather. One in entitled " The Maiorea Booke for the Fooie." 
luside ihe cover is written "This booke made in the feaeta of 8t John th» 
Baptiste IST6. In the iviii"' jeie of the rayne ot oar soveraigne Ladie 
Elizabeth by the grace of god qaene of Enland, France and Irelande deteodix 
of the faitbe and dothe aontaine certaine orders made for the poors of the 
CiCie of Norwichc as allao the names of everie of them, the satde poore 
regestrede in everie warde Tewede. Beginnynge the ii"' day of June 1571 
according to a statiit made. And allso what eearoemeiiteH ware made for the 
wekelye contribution unto aiiirhe as bad neede of whomu the lame aholde be 
receivede, and lykewise to whome the same sholde be payede. With the namea 
of the Deaconnes and oolleotore, therefore appoynlfde. in everie warde to 
receive and make diatribntion thereof, ajwording to the Bame order*, and 
Acoordinge to the commandemente of Mr MaioT aod the Juatioea from tyma to 
tyme." This book le continued down lo the year 1579. The second book 
containa (he proceedings from 15T1 to 1580. Both volumes often contain the 
same entries in almaat the same worda; [he oennas ie given only in the Gnt 
volnme. the orders are fully qooted onlj in the second. The contents of the 
" wrighting '' to llie Archbishop ot Canterbury are given in different varaions in 
both books. Besides this there is a little book oontaining in roogber notes the 
list ot poor who are to depart the City, to receive monej' or to be placed wilb 
the "select women." Lastly there ia a loose paper containing the Moonnta ot 
the different collectors, with the aldermen of the wards. 
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► The condition < 



f affairs here depicted shows that the relief 
of the poor was an urgent practical necessity, and that when 
the existing law proved insufficient the citizens had no hesita- 
tion in imposing other regulations of their own. 

They began by making an elaborate census of alt the poor 
in the city. They give the name, age, occupation and dwelling 
of every man. woman and child of the poorer classes. They 
stated whether they received alms or not, and they sent a small 
□amber away from the city or to the House of Correction. 
The greater number they classified as " able to work," " not able 
to work," and "indifferent." Moat of these poor people were 
able to work and very few altogether incapable'. There were 
nearly four hundred men, more than eight hundred women, and 
almost a thousand children thus enumerated. The men 
belonged to every kind of trade, there were many weavers, 
tailors, carpenters aud glaziers. The women more often than 
not spun white warp. With regard to the children it is 
astonishing how often the tittle troys of seven and eight go to 
school' and sometimes also the little girls. Children of six 
are often reported to be "idle'." We shall have many other 
proofs of the fact that some attention to popular education was 
not a creation of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but 
that it was fairly general during the days of good Queen Beas 
^^^^bJ^ Thns ID Middle Wj^ner the olBBBifiaation tens as rulluwa ; — 






'e ordered t 



depart and oi 
! "that goe t 



« desaribed 






Children 
In other districts a fe 
as diireputable. 

' Thus Bichatd Smith has o 
Appendix. 

' Thus the Tollowiug it a Eairlj typical entry coDceming a man 
the parilili of BC John's on the Hill in the ward of " Beaieatrete": 
In HiaboU j Boger Maeon or the age oF 56 yeree tailor that worketh, and 
fleman'e ' Elizabeth, his wyfe, of the age ol 88 yeres that spins while 
hoDM I warpe and one daughter of the age of 6 yeres that is idle; he 
tii' a weke hath dwelt here 32 yeres. 

See aiao Appendix where the part of the eenaua relating to St Peter's of 
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and the first half of the seventeenth century. Work waa bm 
ever begun sometimes by very young children, especially by thg 
girls. For example, Giifeme Potteme a "cordiner and in worla] 
and Anne his wife that botcheth" had three daughters, t 
eldest was nine years old and Bpan, while the others went t 
school ; two of the youngest workers were two daughters ( 
Christobell Roll, " the eldiste of the age of seven yerea," 
packed wool. There are many other entries of the same I 
that show that the children began to work when they were i 
or ten or younger still. 

After the census had been made the Mayor, John Aldhchl 
issued a proclamation forbidding begging altogether in _ 
streets of Norwich and ordering all strange beggars to depart. 
All the poor of the city who could not work were to be relieved 
and the others were to be " set on work." A new assesament 
was therefore made and the contributions were in many cases 
considerably increased'. 

The poor who were to receive relief were then specified, and 
the payments made to them though stili small are greater than 
they had been before. Other arraugements were also made : 
some were sent away from the city ; others were placed with 
the "select women"; masters were tound for the youths, and 
inquiries were made to see that servants were hired ftn- the 
whole year'. 

The Mayor was to be the Master of Bridewell, four aJder- 
men were appointed commissioners of the poor and all offican 
were to be appointed by him. Regulations concerning Bride- 
well were made : a bailiff was appointed and twelve incorrigible 
idlers were to be kept at work there'. 



' The Following are the Bret toor > 



mee in tlie list far St Johu Sepolchre 
p' before pa; Dow 

vid. viiid. 



Mr Hajdon geot. 
Mr Smyth Ud, iiiid. 

Blcbard Blofifid iii vid. 

Bobert Spingold iid. iid. etc. 

* ThuB for example on order is made thai " Elizabeth Browne of the a^ of 
18 ;earB to be L'nquered lor at Joho Crolanii, a duch !□&□ in 8t Michael ol 
Beai»treet, whether ehe be hired by the yere or ellee to go to servioe." 
' See Appeodiz lor the orders for the " balie of Bridewell." 
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iBot besides Bridewell in every ward "select" womeu were 
to be appointed, and they were to receive women, maidens or 
children " whose parents are not hable to pay for theyr leani- 
inge." These were to be so taught " as labore and learuinge 
i^hall be easier than idleness," and the work was to be done 
"trewelie and workraanlye" under pain of sharp correction'. 
The deacons were to see after the rest of the poor ; to set those 
fit to service to serve, to place others with the select women, 
to relieve those that wanted help and to see that none begged 
or were brought up in idleness'. 

Besides all this an orphanage was refouuded at St Giles' 
where twelve children were to be brought up until they could 
maintain themselves. 

A little later certain aldermen and commoners were ap- 
pointed who presented an elaborate series of orders to the 
assembly. These were adopted and a very thorough organisa- 
tion was introduced. 

Begging was entirely prohibited and every beggar was to 
receive inx stripes with the whip; the people who gave to 
beggars were also to pay the fine ordered by statute and four- 
pence for every time besides. 

These orders were put in force about May, 1571, and when 
they had been adopted about a year the citizens enumerate the 
great advantages they had derived from them, " Theis orders 
have been attried," they write, and "put in practize in the seyd 
Citie and is founde to redowne to theia commodities thereafter 



They proceed to enumerate the sums earned by nine hundred 
children at sixpence a week ; of sixty-four men " which dailie 
did begge and lived ydtie and now beinge forced to worke " 
earned on an average a shilling a week ; and of one hundred and 
eighty women who earned twenty pence each a week " one with 
another." Strange beggars were sent out of the city, and the 
poor were better looked after and no longer had need of collec- 
tions for the healing of their miserable diseases. Altogether 
^citizens reckoned they saved £2818. Is. id. a year in money. 

' Sec Appendix foi the ordeia for children and others. 
< See Appendix for the orders (or deaoons. 
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times the landlords were forbidden to subdivide tenements a 
build more houses of the poorer aort ; sometimes the citize 
were fined for entertaimug poor inmates, and sometimes ibi 
iuinates themselves were ordered to depart, 

Thus in London the landlords tirst are restrained. In ^ 
resolution of the Common Council of 5 Edw. VI. it is statti 
that "capytell messuages and houses" had been turned i 
alleys and the cla^s of vagnbonds was greatly increased. It ■ 
therefore ordered that the inhabitants of these alleys ahoul 
pay their rent to the House of the Poor in West Smitbfield a 
not to their landlords'. 

In Aug. 1557 it is not only the landlords but the oocupia 
who are to blame, and they are ordered to put out of thei 
houses " vagaboundes," " masteries men " and " evill disp« 
persons, " and in future not to receive any one of the sort*. 

The municipal rulers uf Ipswich also, in 1557, the year il 
which a compulsory Poor Rate was enfoi-ced, appointfl 
" searchers for new commers into the Towne'," and in 1578 p 
vided that searches shall be made forthwith " for new comnierB 
and servants, retained for less than one yere," and that the 
constables are to warn new^ comers to depart the town'. 

In Cambridge in 1556 an inquiry had been made concerning 
new comers but apparently the town rulers were not very 
vigilant, ibr in 15H+ the Privy Council ordered them to remove 
as many small tenements aa might be consistent with the public 
convenience'. 

In St Albans as at Norwich we find that the regulations 
were very complete. In 1586 monthly searches were instituted: 
and the searchers were commanded " in the limits of their 
several Wards " to " make search for such new comers to the 
town as being poor may be likely to be chargeable to the same, 
and if they shall find any such within either of their several 
Divisions to give notice thereof to Mr ilayor, that order may 

' Joarnai; Vol. xvi. r. 137. 

' lb. Vol. ivii. f. i-ib. 

' Natbaoiel Bacon's Aniialt of Ipiwieli, p, S49, 

' lb. p. ai9, 

• C. H. Cooper, AniiaU of Cambridge, Vol. a. p. 398. S«e note p. 93. 
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1 for their sending away'." We hear of oi^dere made 
for the expulsion of particular puor people because they were 
likely to be in need of relief, and in some cases we can see that 
this practice caused great hardship to individuals. Thus John 
Tompson, a joiner, had taken a poor woman into hia house and 
as she was likely to become chargeable she was ordered to quit 
the borough'. Moreover we have the later plan of finding 
sureties already in operation. John Palmer wag admitted a 
freeman, a Thomas Browne undertaking that Palmer's children 
should not become chargeable to the Borough*. 

We thus see that the statute of Charles II. did not impose 
hardships on the poor never before endured. It is a curious 
instance of the adoption by statute of a custom that had long 
existed. The custom had been enforced without statutory 
authority while the town government continued to possess 
semi -independent powers, but it could not be enforced without 
statutory authority in later times The statute therefore 
stereotyped a custom that had long been in existence in the 
towns and would otherwise have become obsolete. 

This practice of preventing settlement has a far closer 

connection with the social order of the reign of Elizabeth than 

with that of Charles II. It was a great hanJahip to the poor, 

but it was a hardship to which they had long been partially 

^accustomed and which fitted id with the economic policy of the 

^^^Hln most tou'ns the right of exercising skilled trades and of 

P^Pteing shops was denied to any but freemen so that many 

difficulties were already imposed on the settlement of new 

comers. The organised relief of the poor increased these 

Ities, it is true, but it did not altogether create them. 




i.A. E. GibbB, Thi Corporalion ifecord» n/ 61 AW.iu». Got. Ut. 1596, p. U. 

I lb. Ap. lath, 1JB6, p. 24. OrduB for Bending poor peuple away in order 

t Ihey might not became chargeable irere mode on mau; other ocoawoqe. 
tb. pp. 13. 2G and 45. 

■ lb. Feb. Sth, n9i. p. 34. See also p. 37, Oct. I»t)i, 1590. Gsfariel Hill, a. 
nev cnmer, was brouiiht before the Major to k"b anreties that he and hia wire 
and cbildreD «boald not become cbtirgeable to tbe borongh. Sept. Ist, 1S93. 
Nioh. Cobell had to nive Borelies, brioB a tealimonial from his (omier parish, pay 
W. qoarterl; towards the paraon'a Btipend and a certain sum weekly to the poor. 
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But it is more interesting to examine the experiments of tbij 
time with regard to the unemployed, 
anion oi ' In some districts a stock of materials was pui 

regBcdtothc chased either by private charity or by municipal 
funds. Portions of these materials were given to 
the poor that they might manufacture them. Tho finished 
artjicle was then returned and afterwards sold, while the worker 
was paid according to the value of his labour. Sometimes a 
master was employed to teach the trade. Thus a Mr Watts 
left certain lands to the Mayor aud Corporation of Rochester 
partly for this purpose. Au old parchment roll contains the 
rules of the charity. The Mayor was to choose one honest 
citizen or several as " Providoui-s of the Poore." The ' 
vidoura " were directed to buy flax and wool " to set the poor t 
work." This was to be worked into yarn and the spinners wei 
to be paid for their labour. The yam was to be sold in t 
open market, if possible, at a profit'. The same kind of pla 
was pi-obably in operation at Canterbury and Colchester. Arcl 
bishop Grindal bequeathed a hundred pounds to Canterbury' 1 
the puqjoae of providing the needy inhabitants with work, a 
Lady Judde left a like sum to Colchester " as a stock to I 
and provide from time to time Wool. Yftm, Flax and such otlu 
merchandize and things as the season should require ; for th 
setting on work such poor persons, inhabiting within the « 
Town, and Liberties of the same, oa should be able to work a 
labour'." 

In St Albans we know more of the details of the experimei 
and And that there training whs provided as well as employ 
ment and the funds were furnished by the town. In 1588 t 
town rulers engaged a Dutchman named Anthony Moner 1 
teach the poor of the town to spin woreted and other yams 

' Hut. ilan. Com. Rep. u. App. 1, p. 286. The will waa made in 1679. : 
an yeara later aD agreement was made with the widow undra wliicli the Ma 
agreed to purchase hemp as directed. Hiit. of Itochett er iS. Desne), p. 930. 

' W. Bomaer, Jniiquiliei a/ Ca}aerbu7y, p. 273. 

> P. Morant, £«m, Vol. i. p. 164. 

' A. Oibbs, Corporation Reeordi of S. Albans, p. 23, June lOth, 1588. ' 
apiunuig of fine worsted and certain light yams was iotrodoced in to England ab 
tbii time, and wm taught mainly by the foreign rafugeee &om France or HoUi 
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Eight pounds were taken fi-om the town chest in order to pay 
for the looms, combs and wheels which were to bt? used. 
InqiiirieB were made throughout the town for poor children 
who could be spared to learn the new trade' ; they were to be 
taught in six weeks and then paid for their labour'. About 
the same time terms were arranged for four men to be taught 
by the Dutchman. When taught they were to be paid through 
"the Company V' so that apparently the custom of St Albans 
was like that of London ; the work of the poor was sold through 
the Company representing the citizen workers of the same 
occupation. The corporation paid £10 for the original stock of 
wool and every two tods were to be paid for when the next were 
fetched'. The undertaking is therefore partly an example of 
the employment of the poor by municipal capital aud partly an 
early instance of technical education provided by town rulers. 

Something of the same kiud was probably done at York, 
In 1578, £400 was raised for " settyng the poor of this citie on 
worke," half of which was contributed by the city and half from 
the money of Sir William Bowes. In the will of Thomas 
Brafferton money was also left for this purpose and more detailed 
directions were given as to its use. A stock of wool, Sax or 
hemp was to be bought and " delivered within the parishe of 
Thomahie to he by them wrought and made into cloth and the 
poore people for the working thereof to be paid after such rate 
as oowe or hereafter shattbe used for such lyke work within the 
said parishe*," In 1591 proposals were made for the same kind 
of undertaking at Lincoln, and a technical school was established 
at the expense of the corporation'. At Leicester also the town 

' Corporation RecoriU of S. Albant, Sept, 2nd, 1588. The neit year it whb 
kgieed that the obildren should be paid for their labour when the; had been 
tkOgbt lil veekE. lb. 3an. 30tb, 168{. 
' /6. Feb. I7th, IMJ. 
> lb. Sept. asth, 1588. 
^^^^ "Citjr of York in the Sixteenth Centurj'," Miaa Maud Sellars. The KitglUh 
^^Bw^rat Rfvita, April 1894, pp. 288. 289. 
^^^HHAicDln Hint. Man. Com. Etport, xiv. App. viii. 

^^^Bjt 71. On Jol; 31, 1G91, "A oommitlee appointed to confer with Mr Giene 
^^fl^Bo(t«n wbo li*B DSered to set 400 poor people of Lincoln od work for Ats 
yenTi at wool, if the city will find him k convenient house and lend him 3001. 
fieelj (or the five years." 
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contributed money on several occasions to set the poor people 
ti> work'. In 1597 theCourt otQuarter Sessions in Devonshira 
make an order that means for setting the poor to work ^ould 
be provided by the local justices as if this were quite a usual 
practice'. There is no reason to suppose that the instances 
above i^uoted are exceptional. There ia however more evidence 
on the subject during ihe next period. 

But perhaps more often a workhouse or hospital was erected. 
At Reading one was buiit on the site of the house of the Grey 
Friars. This hospital contained twenty-one children and 
fourteen old pereons. The funds were provided by the poor's 

p. IT. Amonij the moDUgnriptH described is a " bagment connsting of eighl 
small quarto le&ves o( a book of orders made in ISDl and 1592 respecting • 
knitting Bohool establiahed by the cil;." Tljis coDtains Uie toUowing infor- 

Mth Oct. IS91. Cheesemau uDdertakes under oerlain conditions to teaeli a 
competent number of women and men how to knit and " to bide nothing from 
them thnt belonfleth to the knowledge of the said sciunce." Four aldermen 
were appointed OTctseerB, 

2S Joly. 1592. Forty stone of wool to be provided. 

4 Aug. 1593. Aj'ticles of agreement made at the Enittera House tn St 
Ua\'ionrgiitu between John CbeeseiDan and Francis Newb;. 

In this agreement Franois Newb; and bis wife Jane undertook (o attend 
regular]}' at Cheeseman's house to learn his trade of knitting, spinning, drcMiof 
of wool and keeping hia mill. Newby and hia wife were lo have the Dvenigbt 
Bud teaching of thirtj scholars. The; were to he paid -lOi., twopence for eveij 
pair of stockings knitted b; a scholar and the full price of their own work. 
The; were also to have such profit as might arise from "amending and footing 
all stockings" brought unto them. 

On the some day it was agreed by the Corporation that the Knitter sbouhl be 
paid lUii. Bd. for ten wheels whinh he had provided and the overseers arranged 
to Tisit the school in turn. 

This Liuooln school very closely resembloB the eiperunent tried ul St Albans. 
It shows the corporation attempting lo provide employuient and leubiueal 
educatiuo at the same time for the children of the town. 

' For Leicester see Griiiclk of KiiglUh Hiitory and Cominetve, W. Conning* 
ham. Vol. II.. p. 60 note. 

> Alexander H. A. Hamilton, (Quarter Seitiom from Queen Etiiabeth lo 
l^iteii Anne, ]), 16. At Windsor also the following reaulution was adopted: 
" All the brethren of the ball and all otber inhabitants shall be assessed 
according to their ability by the subsidie after the rate of lid. in the pound 
towards levying of n stock to set the poore on work." Mr Qwyn and Mr Uonis 
were appointed Uoveruors of the poore for the Srst year. AnnaU of WisdMvr. 
I. 6S?. Tighe and Davia quoting Ash. Mans. Ko. 1130. 
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box, by private contributions, by collections in the three 
parishes, and by the work of the poor. The accounts are in 
existence from 157S to 1648, and the value of the work of the 
poor was very considerable. For the fourth quarter of the 
year 1578 it amounted to £13. 8s. 8d.', and this at a time vrhen 
the ordinary sum paid for the maintenance of an adult poor 
person was about a shilling a week. There were also Poor 
Houses at Colchester and at King's Lynu'. 

But the most general arrangement made for the unemployed 
poor and for vagrants was the erection of a House of Correction. 
The House of Correction before the Civil War was not in all 
cases nearly so much like a gaol as it afterwards became, 
Often it was also a hospital for the old, and an industrial school 
for the young. Christ's Hospital at Ipswich is a good example 
of this kind of institution. This hospital was founded in 1509 
and was controlled by the town. Governors were elected yearly 
who were to meet every week, and a paid official called a guider 
was appointed to look after the poor there. In 1594 and in 
1597 such guiders were elected and the orders drawn up on 
these occasions tell us the nature of their duties. In 1597 for 
every person sent to the hospital who was to be forced to work 
and " corrected " the guider was to receive fourpence, after that 
he had nothing for their keep but their work. But for others 
who were sent to Christ's Hospital anil were not to be " cor- 
rected," twelve pence a week was paid, and the value of their 
work also. In the orders of 1594 the guider is allowed eight- 
pence a week for those unable to work, and special provisions 
were made about the clothing of the children'. It is thus quite 
evident that at Ipswich the hospital was used, not only for 
vagrants, but also for children and for the impotent ; not only 
for people who deserved punishment, but also for people who 
were simply in need of relief. 

In the well-known example of the House of Correction at 
Bury the scale of diet and daily routine are specified. There 
w«e two principal meals, dinner and supper, and on days when 

» CoBt«a' Reading, pp. 307—8. 

■ Morant'i £«», p. 192. For King's Ljnn B«e Chapter zi. 

■ Bscoq'b JiinaU o/Ipsaich, 26 Oct., 1594, add B Deo., 1597. 
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meat was eaten everyoue was to have eight ounces of rye bread, 
a pint of pomdge. a quarter of a pound of meat and a pint of 
beer ; on the fast days instead of meat one-third of a pound of 
cheese or one or two herrings were provided. Thoae that 
behaved wett were allowed a little bread and beer in addition, 
and those that would not work were limited to bi-ead and beer 
only. On the whole the diet compares favourably with that of 
a modern workhouse. All were to rise at four in the summer 
and five in the winter, and had to work until seven, with 
intervals for morning and evening prayer. The amount o( 
punishment was minutely regulated; the "sturdy rogue«" 
II were to receive twelve stripes, while those guilty a second time 

^^^L of "unchaste or unchristian speeches or behaviour" received 

^^^H Many Houses of Correction were built in the later days of 

^^^1 Queen Elizabeth. The " moste parte " of the hospital of 

^^^1 Beading was to be converted into a House of Correction in 

^^^1 1590 "aawell for the settioge of the poore people to worke. 

^^^H being able to worke for theire reliefes and for the settinge of 

^^^1 idle persons to worke therein as also for the punishinge and 

^^^1 correctinge of idle and vagrant persons'." At York also in 

^^^P 1584, arrangements were made at St Anthony's "for the 

^^^1 puunyshment of such rooges as will not worke'." 

^^^K Bristol, Winchester, Gloucester and Exeter also founded 

^^^H institutions of the kind, but at Exeter though one was founded 

^^^H there was some difficulty connected with it, and we are told that 

^^^B the citizens " afterwards repented*." 

^^^1 Thus before 1597 many Houses of Correction were in exist- 

^^^P ence, and, though according to several authorities they were 

I ■ 

■ - 

k 



Regnlatioas of a House ot CorreotiOD at B1117, 15S9. Printed, Edm, Tlu 
Slate of tht I'obt, Vol. 111., Appundii vii. 

ttcoriU of the Bnr«ug)i of Rtading, Vol. i. p. -408. 

Tbe City of York in tbe Siileentli Onliiry," Tlu EnglUU Hiiiarieal 
Itiview, April 1891, p. 288. 

Fteenian's Excltr. p. 177. Beyer's Bristol, Vol. il, p. 2*8. "Tliia yiar 
1577 waa t, collection fot the erecting of a Biidewetl at tbs old bonac o»U«d 
MombridgG. wbere much cost in buildiDg and repairing vina done aud ona 
callud M«g Lowrey va& the first ill person tbere corrected." Wincbestvr Col. of 
State Piiftn, April 2Jth and April 2'Jth, 1583. CilouceHWr Ruddsr'a Qhueetter- 
tkirt. p. 190. 
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wed to decay for a time, Id the next reign they became 
general. 

But these were not the only methods by which the poor 
were set to work. Pressure was put on employers both by 
public opinion and by official authority. The Gloucestershire 
justicea report concerning a disturbance in 1586 and say the 
clothiers were not in fault, for " the clothiers here doe yet 
contynue to keepe their poore in workc as in former tymes they 
have donne althoughe it hath been to their greate losses; and 
soe they are contented to doe as longe as they maie occupie 
their trade without undooing of themselfeV The fiict that this 
report was made shows that blame was attached to the em- 
ployer who turned off hia workmen in bad times ; to some 
extent the master and not the man was expected to take the 
nsk of the fluctuations of the markets. In 1591 the Town 
Council of Ipswich went further and ordered the clothiers " to 
sett the poore on work " within the town, at the same time 
providing that, if any refuse the work or misuse their material, 
they were to be pnnished by the bailiffs'. 

Thus the provision of work for the unemployed was made in 
many different ways. Sometimes materials, teachers and im- 
plements were paid for by municipal avpital, often workhouses 
were established, occasionally pressure was put on employers, 
and the most usual plan of all was to establish a House of 
Correction, which was used both to punish vagrants and to 
relieve the poor. But these attempts to provide work, though 
numerous, were not universal and there is some reason to 
believe that before 1597 many of these efforts had failed and 
needed to be revived in the succeeding years. 

The expenses of the organisation for the benefit of the poor 
were largely a new charge on the public purse, and 
difficulty was frequently experienced in finding =' i"i«ing 
the necessary money. Before 1572 there was no 

' Don. Stale I'aperi. Qutiii FMz., Vol. 18a, 60, The report goes on » My 
thftt the clothiera will have to give up their trade, because Bince thej nught only 
uU to English merchants they oould Dot get a goad price, They say they were 
voikioR at B loBB of 6«. Bii. B cloth. 8eH p. 86 mipra Cot the Enrl of Leiceeter'a 
Letter to the esme effect. 

* Bmod'b Aanali o/Ipawieh, lat April, 1691. 

8—2 
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Statutory right to make rates for this object, but we have 6 
that the borough authorities did enforce compulsory' pajmend 
and levied local rates for this and other purposes. The i 
methods were continued and new ones tried during the peril 
from 1569 to 1597. Sometiinea the baais employed was thi 
used for national taxation. The chief direct national 
of the time were fifteenths and submdiee, A fifteenth ■ 
nominally a tax on moveables, but after 1334 the total amount 
never altered, and each town had to }>ay an invariable sum' 
which was apportioned From time to time among the local 
inhabitants ; lists would thus be prepared of how much every- 
one had to pay, and these fiiiiushed a convenient basis of local 
taxation. Probably the eajliest compulsory payment for the 
pour WHS the fifteenth levied in l.')47 in Loudon, and in 1379 
two more fifteenths were imposed there in order to carry out t' 
orgatusation of that year''. At other times fractions of 
were exacted for local objects. In 1585 in order to meet " 
charge of the poore " at Ipswich the fourth part of a subsidy n 
levied " uppon suche as are in the subsidy," while the rest wei 
to be assessed by a Committee "according to their best d 
tiou°." At Bury also the subsidy book was utilised for t 
purpose in 1589 when the House of Correction was founded. 
Every person whose land was rated "in the subsedy booke" at 
twenty shillings was to pay sixpence in the pound, and every 
person " being sett in the subsedye book at 3 li. goods to 
paie nil''*" 

Another method of collecting money for the poor was by 
means of local dues. At Ipswich tolls were exacted from ships 
entering the harbour, and payments were also made by all who 
were admitted freemen, by all who had "a writing acknow- 
ledged," and by all who had a witness examined before the 



' Tliiis a etteonth at Rendini; raieed " xxiiiih. liiid, ob. i 
cordum >□ Sctwcorio domiDi Segi» inde factam at per Teterai 
uoUectores inde Bimilitet faL'tum." RreoTdi of Rtading. i. 87. \iSH. 

' See p. 30. See CnnnaD. Tlu lliHoiy a/ Local UaUi, p. 30. 

■ BacoD. AuiiaU of Ipm-ich, 8tb Oat. 15S-?. p. S44. 

* ItegolaCiutiH of a House of Correction at Bur;, 8nf!olk. Edeo, Vol. 
.Appendix vii. 
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writing'. Sometimes fines and pajiiients by in- 
dividuals for particular privileges were devoted to this purpose. 
At Ipswich those who opened shops on Sunday paid their fines 
to Christ's Hospital. A parson who had incurred a penalty 
by suing for too much tithe was ordered to deliver to the 
hospital " tlO conihes of tanne"," and a man of St Albans ob- 
tained a license to keep an alehouse before anyone else on 
condition that he paid twopence weekly towards the support 
of a certain oi-phan'. Akin to this method of raising money 
was the practice of pt^rsuading a man to take a town ap- 
prentice in return for the freedom of the town or some other 
privilege'. 

Soon after the accession of Elizabeth new methods began 
to be adopted, and a special scale of payments was fixed where 
the poor were concerned. In 1-570 at Norwich the citizens 
neglected to give according to their ability and bo compulsion 
had to follow. The basis of the first asses-sment was the old 
voluntary collection. If a new-comer arrived after 1576 he 
was taken to the mayor or his deputy and assessed by him at 
a suitable siim°. In London also we have seen that the first 
assessment under the statute of 1572 was baaed on the pay- 
ments formerly made, but the amounts were to be increased 
when there was any cause. In Ipswich also by 1579 there was 
^^usarently a special assessment for the poor, for it was then 
^^^^toed that " all the persons in this Towne rated to pay to 

^^^« BMOu'i AnnaU of Ipnrich. I'J Sept. 1571, p. 292, and 1575, p. 307. 

' III. 16 Jaly, 1S71. A bnrgem who neglected to attend the Cii-eat Coart was 
fiaed (oorpenoe "to the use of the poore." lb. 5th Mar. 1568, p. 270. 

' A. Gibbg, Corporation Htcdtdn of St Alliaiu, p. 46. 

• At 8t Albans in 15S7 two men were reported for carrjiiiK on their trade as 
fullers without being (reemen. It vaf reuolved that one ol them ahaulJ Lave 
tna tteedom if he would bring up one of the children of a widow Floyd until it 
could get its one living. Corporation Rccordi, p. 37. At Ipswich Pelei Bny, 
a tailor, was made a bnrgesa provided he took an apprentice from the hospital. 
Nathaniel Bacon's AnitiiLs of Iptieieh, '22Dd Inly. 1575, p. 806. In Ipswich also 
a "Borainer " having a town ohild as his apprentice was allowed to trade with 
bia linen cloth in the town on market-day bo long aa the apprentice remained 
with him. lb. 34th April, 1589, p. 398. 

OrJers given to the "Overseers of everie pariah" in 167S, ISTT, 1S78, 
the "Maiores Booke for the Poote." 
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the poore, shall presently pay soe much mony as by conipul 
tioD hi» rate shall amount uuto for one monthe and oevi 
theiesse continue the paym" of their rates as ihey are rated' 
It seems that in Ipswich the practice of levying poor : 
according to the value of the house was already adopted. 

Sometimes a large s>im of money was raised at 
time to form what was called a "stock." This fund wa« 
let out at interest to various people or invested in land 
and the sums arising from this interest or rent were used 
though the capital remained uutonched. During the reign of 
Elizabeth the various public bodies lent out a good deal of the 
money in their hands in thiis manner. In 1584 there was au 
inquiry into the management of funds so raised at Winchester 
and the bishop sent a declaration on the subject to the Council. 
Some of the money had been used for the poor in the parishea 
and some for the House of Correction. A hundred and tweoty 
pounds had been given for the use of the poor in the parish of 
Twiford ; this had been lent at the rate of ten per cent, and tl 
£12 so obtained had been or was about to be distributed 
the poor*. The large sum of £1009 had been spent on tl 
House of Correction and no proper account was made. 
future, however, the justices were to levy a rate on the parish 
so that no parish paid more than fourpence a week and so that 
the average amounted to twopence. 

Thus we see that during this period all kinds of pi 
were tried. There was no attempt to enforce any th< 
that the required sum ought to be levied according to tl 
value of lands occupied or according to the wealth of 
payer. The authorities were sorely puzzled how to raJ 
the money and adopted any plan that was likely to 
successful. 

We will now consider the events of the yeara of scarcil 
from 1594- to 1.597, both so far as they concern the ceati 

' Bacon's Aniiali of Iptvfich. i Deo., ir>79. 

' The geatleniEii reapansible (or the biuqb belonging to tbe other paridigl 
were not present, but it was reeolved th&t these lunde also should be laot on 
good Becority and the intereat only UBsd for dietribution " bo that the etooko 
may still remsyne lo the liJce relieCe of the poore liere»ft«r." Dam. S. P. <^ 
Eli!. Vol. 173, No. 02. 
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Government and so tar as they concern local officials. They are 

interesting both because of what the authorities 

did during these years and because of what they evinJo* u,, 

failed to do. The year from Sept. 1572 to Sept. ^i^!f,^, 

1573 was the last in which the average price of 

wheat was under 20/- a quarter. From 1594 onwards there 

waa a succession of bad harvests owing to the excessive amount 

of rain. Wheat quadrupled in price, and barley and rye, which 

were the grains ordinarily used for the bread of the poor, rose 

nearly in the same proportion'. 

In 1594, the Privy Council ordered the i-eissue of the orders 
of 1587. and the justices were directed to meet together that 
they might devise means of putting them in execution'. In 
1595 further efforts were made to enforce these instructions of 
the Government. The justices dwelling near London were 
called to the Star Chamber, and an oration was delivered to 
them by the Lord Keeper, which had been committed to 
him by the Queen herself without any direction from the 
Council'. He stated that the old custom of making an oration 
at the beginning of term hod been discontinued heretofore, 
" but now, considering the presente scarsitye her Ma"° of her 
own speciall care and regarde to her louinge subiectes hathe 



' The priceB giTen In Ihe tlUlors of Affiicniture and Priei, an 


as follows: 


Average price per qnorter 


33.. Bid. 


la-. lojd. 


17-.' ajd. 


Pricei are 


of 10 years 168B— 1B93 








not given 


Sept. to Bept. 1594-3 


37j. 7 id. 


16*. 


32.. 


in 1590 


., 1695—6 


10«. D^d. 


51.. id. 


34«. 2^. 


and 1601 


„ 1506-7 


6i«. Hid. 




52.. OJd. 




„ 1SS7—8 


52«. 1^(1. 


25«.5i 


81).. 




lu Inly tS9T the price reached 2fii. a 


qu&rter nC Newcaatk. Hatfield MSS. 



TH. p. 2(16. 

' Egerton MSS. 2641. Copy of a set of orders sent bj Heni^ Mildma; 
to th« jaitioea of a division of Essex. It ie signed by BucgLitey and other 
Locila ol the Privj' Council, and states that the orders issued in Jan. of the 29th 
year of the Qoeeu'B reign were noiv renewed and that thefte jnstices were to 
meet atxd pnl them in exeouliou. 

' "Par na devise demesne." La Rrportet del Caiet in Catnera Sieltala, 
Ifi93— 1609, John Hawarde. edited by W. P. Baildon, F.S.A., p. 19. Hawarde 
WW ■ barrister of the Middle Temple ; he wrote hia volumes from rough notes 
taken in Court, bat does not seem to have verified hia references, lb, lutrod. 
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gyven in charge to us', to delyuer in this place her owne speciall 
direction for the redreaee hereof." The justices were to over- 
look " the certificates in former times made accordinge to some 
former orders in that case provided " and were to punish the 
offences of " come maisters and mongers " with great severity. 
They were to go to the markets and persuade the fanners to 
bring their com, and if need be " to use there authoritie 
therein." They themselves, assisted by all those of the better 
sort, were " to make a somme of monie " and therewith to buy 
corn to be sold in every market without any profit. Moreover 
the justices were to repair to their country homes and maintain 
a hospitable house. The Lord Keeper also complained that 
there were too many justices, and Her Majesty "therefore like 
a good huawyfe looking unto all her houshold stuffe" had 
herself marked the names of some who were no louger to 
continue in the commission. Those that remained were to look 
to the execution of the statute of retainers, to the keeping of 
" waches for the punishing of rouges and idle persons," and 
"were to exercise Justice with a Herculean courage"." At the 
same time the Council sent orders to some particular justices. 
In 1595 they apparently sent to the justices of Devonshire and 
advocated selling com underprice to the poor: the justices 
reply there was no need for such a step for the markets are 
well furnished and the price filing'. But as a bad harvest 
again followed the distress became worse. In 1597 the Lord- 
Lieuteuant also wrote to the Devonshire magistrates com- 
mending the relief of the poor to their especial care, and this 
time the Court of Quarter Sessions immediately issue orders 
for their relief. The Constables were to " take a view " of all 
the poor and of all the wealthy people in the district and to 
report the result to the justices. One, two. three or more 
people were to have one or two meals given them every day by 
each householder. If the householder failed the justices might 



' The Lord Treaflurer snd Lord Keeper. 

' Lei Reportet [l.c.) p. 21. June Bed, 1696. On July li 
were again addresaed and ordered to return home "in : 
dauDf^ers." lb. p. 66. 

' A. Hamilton, Quarter Seniom from Queen Elitabeth to 
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bmake an order for a payment, not exceeding eighteen pence a 
P-week " for every pole," In addition a special rate was to be im- 
l posed for setting the poor to work'. Moreover the LiDrd Chief 
Justice admonished the justices of Wiltshire in 1597 probably 
under instructions from the Couucil. The justices are ordered 
to see that the farmers " ailowe one bushell in every quarter to be 
solde by the pecke and halffe-pecke to the poore at eightepence 
the bushell under the ordinarie price of the market" " ; they 
are also to lake care that the [narkets are well supplied with 
corn. 

The Earl of Bath received letters concerning the high 
prices of com at Barnstaple and " he with other justices came 
to town, viewed the market and set the price upon com there, 
to wit wheat 9s., rye 6s., barley Be., oats 2s., threateuing the 
seller with duress if he sold for above that price'." Verj' little 
grain was to be hud even at high prices, and a Mr Stanbury was 
deputed to go to London in order that he might help to 
purchase com for the town. " God speed him well," writes 
Wyot, " that he may procure some com for the inhabitants of 
this town in this time of scarcity, that there is but little cometh 
to the market and such snatching and catching for that little 
and such a cry that the like was never heard." Barnstaple was 
not, however, at the end of its ti-oubles*; in 1597 wheat was 

' BuniltoQ, Quarter Smioiii, p. 16. 

) Add. UBS. Brit. Mas. No. 32092, t. 115. Se« Appcndii. 

' In May 1696 the price of wheat at Bamsttiple waa 11)., rye and barley Hi., 
oaU 2>. id. "whereupon upon letters seat to the Earl of Bath" presumably 
frotn the Council, be Rel the prices meotioned in the text. liarmlaplr Hrcordt 
North Devon Htmlii, June 3rd, 1880, quoting from Wyot'a Diary. Wyofs 
DiAry is described as a small quarto book of 52 leavea purporting to contain 
extract! from au older niaDURcript. It was copied by William Palmer in the 
seventeenth century, from the diary of Philip Wyot, who was Town Clerk 
between 1580 to 16D8. lb. April 32ud, 1B80. 

' 16%. ■■ Not a dry day in November." 1597, -April 8th wheat sold for 18.. 
a bnshel, barley ISa., rye ]4i.. oats 4e. Now in July by teasou of aontiuuo] 
rain wheal sold imt Friday for 20t. u husliel." The beginning of harvest 
brought relief and wlieat fell to 3f. id., rye 3a. T''., and barley 2i. id. This fall 
to one-sixth of the former values makes us realise Low violent were the 
HuotuUioQs in price. A like sudden alteration took pl»oe at Bristol in 1587. 
On Aug. 12th, 1687, wheat was sold at 5i. a bnshel, but ou tlie IHtli of the same 
month it fell to a2ii. Beyer's Mimoin o/BriiUil, Vol. ii. p. 868. 
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sold at 13a. and S0«. the bushel, and many of the inhabitants 
must have starved. 

The Archbishops of York and Canterbury issued letters to 
the bishops of their provinces with directions designed to 
mitigate the sufferings of the poor. The usual coUections for 
their relief were to be carefully made and were to be increased. 
The wealthy were " to use a greater moderation than heretofore 
in their diet " and were not to lessen the number of their house- 
holds. Not only was everyone to fast on Fridays, but they were to 
do without their suppere on Wednesdays also. " to the intent that 
that which is by forbearance of that meal anil at other meala, 
by abstinency from all superfluous fare, fruitfully spared, may 
presently, especially by the wealthier sort, be charitably con- 
verted to the relief and comfort of the poor and needy." The 
ministers and churchwardens were to sund monthly certificates 
of the ol«ervance of these orders with the names of any who 
were negligent'. We shall see that in Wakefield this Wednes- 
day last was observed and it is by no means improbable that 
these commands were actually enforced in other places. 

The local authorities also endeavoured to remedy the evil. 
The proceedings of the Bristol Corporation illustrate the sudden 
rise in price and the great need there was for measures of relief. 
In 1594 the Mayor, Francis Knight, laid out money " to provide 
com for the common sort of people," and by his means com was 
brought from Danzig to Bristol. One of the aldermen also, 
a Mr Thomas Aldworth, spent £1200 in corn and brought a 
certain quantity into the market every day. Nest year the 
scai-city continued, and in November a Mr Whitaon was aaked 

' Tilt Life oj John Whitgift, lahn Strjpe. Appenilii, Bk. it. No. ixi. 
S7tb Dec. 13(lG. The MiuiBter w&s to stir up tbt: people " to abstinence, fasting 
and tme bamiliBtion : to fotbeai all exoeas; to relievo the poor and needy by 
good houBe-keepiug, by setting tbem on woik and by olber devds of alma and 
brotherly oomp&Baion. And considering Ibe moat princely and gracioas care 
her MaieHt}' hath Tor tbcir relief, and that all good means should be used for 
the BQOoour and help or them in these times of dearth, the people must be 
taught to endure this scarcity nitb patience; and especially lo beware, bow 
they give ear to any pei suasious or praotioes of di»coDtented aud idle brainri, to 
move [hem to repine or siverve from the humble duties of good subjects." The 
double purpose of helping the poor and maintaining order may be observed lu 
Hub letter of the archbishop as well SB in the dit«ct orders of the Privy Council. 
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Q bay com for the Coi-poratiou. He did so and arranged that 



) quartei 



: rye 



should B 



1 May, 1696. and cost 28s. 
3 dear and 



E qiiarter. But the Mayor alleged the 

e Corporation would pay but half of Mr Whitson's charges to 
Loudou and would only agree to buy half the rye. " But so it 
fell out, that when the said rye was aiTived in Bristol, it was 
well worth 4+s. a quarter and more. And then the said 
Mayor and Aldermen intreated to have the whole bargain and 
would pay Mr Whitson oOli. for his charges and running the 
adventure of the bargain, whereupon after some persuasion he 
(being of a good nature) consented." The corn was badly 
needed and within twenty days was sold at 6s, a bushel, though 
even that sum was under the market price. The Corporation 
gained £774 on the bargain and many pecks and half-pecks 
were given to the poor. 

Still this com lasted but twenty days, and during 1596 and 
1597 corn was sold in Bristol at 7a.. Ss., 12s., 16s., and according 
bo one authority even iOs. a bushel. Under these circum- 
stances the poor could not live, and it was decided by Mayor 
and Council that every alderman or any burgess, that had any 
property, should every day give one meal of meat to the poor 
people who were out of work. Some were to feed eight peraons, 
and some only two, according to their ability, " Whereby," says 
the chronicler, " the poor of our city were all relieved and kept 
from starving or rising." The justices seem to have been 
vigilant in other directions also; they would allow no grain 
to be eicpoi'ted and ordered that very little malt should be 
made'. 

In London the difficulty waa great: in 1594 Lord Howard 
sent up three ships laden with com that the inhabitants might 
have bread, and in 1596 twenty ships can-ying grain arrived 
from the Low Countries'. 

This grain may have been used for the whole country. An 
old chronicler of Shrewsbury relates that in 1596 "there was 



' Se^er'B Menuiirt of Briitol, Tol. u., pp. 364 Ktid SSS, qootlng bout Adanu 
uid Rioart'a Chranick. 

' Semrmbrancia, u. SI, Apparentlj other ships werti eeot iu 1605. lb, n. 
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made by the bailiffs and aldermen of Shrewsburie 
with the commons for corne at Londoii which cam from 
Daneicke, Denmark and those foren places to ease all England, 
and especially Lundoii. There was provided about 3,200 
bushels for this town; it came by way of Brestow, and waa 
sold to the commoDS after the rate of 8s. the bushel! of rie, 
which wa-s in the market at 12s. and better: and wheate at 
14*. and Lis. Also there was prepared to be baked of the .said 
rye +0 bushell.s weeakely by the towne bakers in peny bredd, 
two peny, three peny, and foure peny breed for the poore to 
havt it who were not able to by any bigger portion. They were 
so unruly and gredie to have it, that the baylyfife, sixe men and 
other officers had mutche adoe to serve them. The God most 
raightie send plentie that his chosen flocke perrishe not, and dy 
for want as many in all contreis in England die and goe in great 
numbers myserably a begginge'." 

It would appear that this kind of provision was usually 
made in large towns, for one of the charges in a complaint 
brought against two Newcastle aldermen was that of making 
no provision of corn for the poor. The complaint was 
addressed to the Privy Council by the discontented burgesses 
of the town of Newcastle and could hardly have been made 
unless it were generally recognised that it was one of their 
duties' to provide a store of this kind. 

How great the distress in Newcastle was at this time may be 
gathered from the bare statements of the town accounts. 

' Oweu uid Blakeway , HUlonj of Slireicibury. VoL i. p. 400, Wliest in 
Shrewsbury in May 15117 viae 18*., rye l.ii., beans 13*., while in Sept. ldH9 i^e 
irns Ht. id, and vheat if, id, 

' Cat. of State Paper», May 31gl, 1597. The Ipswich officials were cwefnl 
to provide (ur their needy neighboiirs. Kveiy year [rom 1501 to 1697 loans 
were raised to huy oorD, aiid it is always stated that this corn was baitghl tor 
the poor. In 1591 a loan of £200 was so raised, and the town connented to 
bear any loss : the next .vear £600 was thouf;Lt neuessary and three haodied 
quartets ot rye were purchased. On the 15th Oot. 1596. it was ordered that 
" 100 qaartera of lye and 150 i[uarters ot barley shall be bought tor provision 
lor the poor and so much money as the same shall be valued at shall be lent by 
the inhabitants of the town." Again, in lu!)7 three handred combs were prO' 
vided at 4(. 6il, a bushel, and the charges Tor keeping it and lading it were 
borne by (he town. Nathaniel Bacon's Annalt of Ipiineli, 25 Oot. 1594, 
13 Oct. 1596, and 31 Feb. 1597. 
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"Sept. 1597, Paide for the charges of buringe 9 poore 
folkes who died fur wante in the streets, for their graves 
making 3s. 

"Oct. 1597. Paid fur the charge of buringe 16 poore folkes 
who died for wante in the strettes 6«. 8d.'." 
If a few people actually died of starvation many must have 
been nearly starved. 

All this indicates that the existing organisatioii for the 
relief of the poor could not stand the strain of the continued 
distress of these years. There were disturbances and com- 
plaints in many counties and a disposition to lay the blame on 
the increase of enclosed land. The Beau of Durham writes that 
the poverty of the country arises from decay of tillage owing to 
the number of enclosures. The poor this year could neither-^ 
pay their landlords nor sow their com, while many had to travel 
sixty miles to buy bread '. 

There was trouble too in making men obey the orders for 
the help of the poor. Some were punished for ingrossing corn 
or for converting cottages into tenements', while one man seems 
to have been rebellious alti>gether : "They are knaves. ..my 
goodes are my nowne," he said, "they nor the queene nor the 
Councelle have to doe wi"' my goodes, I will doe what I liste 
w"" them." The Court of Star Chamber sentenced him to be 
fined £100, to be imprisoned, to wear papers, confessing hie 
fault and " to be bound for his good abearing*." 

From Doi-set and Wilts we hear rumours of discontent', and 



' U. k. Rich&rdfion'B Tracli, Vol. in. p. 4J. See also Dec. 1590. "PBid tor 
tb£ obarge ot bur.vioR 7 poore folke which died in the Btreete, for wiBdtog 
theme. grBve mabia^atid catrying to the church Tt. id." 

' Cal. of Stati Papm, Jmn. 1597, p. 317, 

» La Jitporttt del Catti in Camera Stellata, John Hawarde, ed. W. P. 
Baildon, F.S.A.. pp. 76 and 78. Amoog others Edward Framine^x"!' ^^n 
Hitib CoDBtabte of Norfolk, was bionglit before Che Court " for couTerting 
LhirlecD houBeH into cotliLgex and tenemeiits aud reBer\iiig the laud for bU own 
oecupution and for inRroasing corn and buying and gelling the eame out of 
market." He was sentenced to imprisonment, a fine of tl^iOO, oonfeaaion ot hie 
fault in CbeupaUlu and Norfolk, to pay £40 to the poor people, and to restore the 
lioiiseH with the land to husbandly again. Jli. p. 7ti, 

' !h. p. 104. 

* Cal. a/Slate Paptri. June 1697, p. 433. 
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in Oxfordshire and Norfolk there were actual insurrections. 
The Oxfordshire rebels themselves say that they rose because 
of the Huffcriiigs of the poor and the high price of com. 
Although Sir William Spencer, one of the gentlemen who had 
enclosed land, reported that the rebellion was not begun by the 
poorer sort of people, Lord Norris wrote to the Council, "I 
want your commission and some order to be taken about 
enclosures on the western part of the shire where this stir 
began, that the poor may be able to live'," It is thus evident 
that poverty had something to do with the insurrection. One 
of the Norfolk rioters said he had heard that the poor were 
up in the west country, and that four or five of his neighbours 
would go to a justice of the peace and desire to have com 
cheap ; if they could not get it reasonably they would arise and 
get it by force, and if they did arise they would knock down the 
beat first; "they stayed onlye butt for a drum'." 

A letter from a Somersetshire justice, Mr Edward Hext, to 
Cecil gives a vivid picture of the disturbed state of Somerset. 
One hundred and eighty-three pei-sons wei-e to be set at liberty 
from the Sessions in the year 1596. "And of these very few 
came to any good ; for none will receive them into service. 
And, in truth, work they will not, neither can they without 
most extreme pains, by reason their sinews are so benumbed 
and stiff through idleness that as their limbs being put to any 
hard labour, will grieve them above measure: so as they will 
rather hazard their lives, than work. And this I know to be 
true : for at such time as our Houses of Correction were up 
(which are put down in most parts of England, the more pity) 
I sent divers wandering suspicious persons to the House of 
Correction : and all in general would beseech me to send them 
rather to the gaol. And denying it them some confessed felony 
unto me ; by which they hazarded their lives ; to the end they 
would not be sent tu the House of Correction, where they 
should be forced to work." He estimates that only the fifth 
person that commits a felony was brought to trial, for " most 
inly the most simple country man and woman.. .are of 

' Calendar of Slate Paptn, Dec. 14, 1E96, p. 316. 
■ Data. Statt Fapert Quttn Elii., Tot. 363, No. ISh 
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opinion that they would not procure any man's death for all the 
goods in the world." He thought the Egyptians were not so 
dangerous for there were only thirty or forty in the shire while 
there were three or four hundred sturdy rogues'. Mr Hext 
wrote in a time of famine when the poor were on the verge of 
starvation and when the west part of the neighbouring county 
of Oxfordshire was in insurrection. 

Thia letter thus confirms the inference we should draw from 
the state of Oxfordshire, Norfolk, and Durham that on the 
whole the organisation for the relief of the poor was still in- 
sufficient. The public opinion of the time seems to recognise 
that there was a close connection between the bands of vagrants 
and the recent enclosures. Men like Lord Norris, the Dean of 
Durham, and Francis Bacon saw that if the agricultural changes 
were ultimately good for everyone, in the meantime they were 
bad for the poor; it was clear that many people had been 
without sufficient food, and the many insurrections of the time 
showed that this condition of things was dangerous to the 
peace of the country. The distress of these years thus brought 
vividly before men of the time the evils and the danger of the 
existing economic condition of the very poor, and the resiiltiug 
Lawakening of public opinion was probably the chief fiactor in 
^'tbe creation of the better legislation and more efficient ad- 
ministration of later years. 

A pamphlet written in 1597 by Henry Arth gives us con- 
siderable insight as to the contemporary ideas with regard to 
the relief of [joverty, and also as to the extent to which the law 
was executed at the time'. The writer makes a list of the various 
classes included under the term " poor " ; he uses the word to 
include those who require either relief or coercioii from the 
public. He mentions both " such as are yong and lustie yet 
unwilling to labour," and " such as bee overcharged with children 
having nothing to mainlaine them but their hand labour." It 
is in this sense that the word is most frequently used at the 



' Btrype'B Animli, Vol. 
Hest dnted asth Sept. 159(j. 

1 ■■ Provision tor the poors DO' 
b; Tliomaa Creede ISOT. A cop; 



'., p. HH seq. Letter to Burghle; Iroui Edw. 
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time. Artb goes on to enumerate the causes of poverty, the 
sinB of the poor and the actions of the "poore makers." The 
poor were accused of idleness, wasting their goods in " bibbing 
and belly cheare," discontent and "seldome repairing to their 
parish churches to heave and learne their duties better." The 
sins of the " poore makers " throw more light on the economic 
changes of the time. Amongst these are mentioned the ■' im- 
portable oppression of many landlords," the " unconscionable 
extortion of all usurers," the " unsatiable covetousnesse in come- 
mongers," " the discharging of seruants and apprentices," and 
the "want of execution of good lawea and statutes," Magistrates 
fail to execute the laws, ministers fail to admonish them, and 
so " the most do live in disorder." But there are exceptions. 
The " strangers " in London " may be a patterne in these 
respects to ail our English nation," for they keep all their 
fellow-countrymen from idleness and begging, and find work 
and wages for theii' unemployed. If any of them become 
poor " their state is imparted unto their company, and then 
commonly they abstaine one meale on the next Lordes day 
and give the price thereof towardes the parties maintenance." 
Moreover some well-disposed English people did their duty 
in the matter. In some districts a mau "shall see not one 
begger asking any almes (except one or two that keepe the 
common box according to the order) to take the benevolence of 
trauellers and strangers so well are the statutes observed in 
those places." 

Wakefield, where the writer lives, is one of these districts, 
" though the poore be many and needy yet thus much I may 
speak to my knowledge that if any be pinched with penurie 
the default especially resteth in themselves though some other 
persons can not be excused. For, (to the prayse of God bee it 
spoken) there is not onelie a house of correction according to 
the lawe. but vifithall. certain stockes of money put forth into 
honest clothiers' handes who are bounde with good sureties to 
set all the poore to worke, after five pence or sixe pence a pound 
of wooll spinning (as they shall desen'e) if they will fetch it. 

" For the impotent poore in every streete, they haue 
considered of (by the most able and furwarde men of 
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towne) and a generoll ceassement voluntarie made for their 
aupplie weekelie, which by confirmation of her Majesties justices 
is still kept of euerie able householder, besides the Wednesdayes 
Suppers, for the which the Church-wardens take paynes accord- 
ingly, wherein if euerie one woulde discharge that dutie required 
of her Maiestie to let the poore haue the full benefite of their 
flayde suppers, there should not one person haue cause to begge 
there for all this deare yeare. As for the yonger sort, fitte to 
leanie trades and occupations there is oi-der taken to put them 
to apprentisshippe or otherwise to seruica" 

From this pamphlet we see therefore that the law waa 
sometimes well executed in particular places although as a 
rule it was negligently enforced. This view of the matter is 
confirmed by the rest of the evidence concerning the period from 
1569 to 1597. It is the period of the growth of legislation and 
of the machinery of administration, but the working together 
of the whole system was also locally successful. At Reading, St 
Albans, Norwich, Leicester, York and Ipswich there is abundant 
evidence to show that many steps were taken to relieve the poor, 
while in Gloucester also we can see that increased action was 
taken in this direction, and that the statute of 1572 was more 
vigorously enforced than its predecessors. The City controlled 
the two hospitals of St Bartholomew and of St Margaret' 
and the corporation yearly elected a president, a treasurer, two 
surveyors, two almoners and two scrutineers to look after them. 
For certain years the accounts of Governor, Treasurer, Almoner 
and Scrutineer of St Bartholomew's still exist'. Before 1569 
the house of the White Friars had been made into a House 

Elizabeth granted the 
Deo. ith, 41 Qa. Eliz. 



i Mars Magdalen also to the Cit? o 



' Buddei'B 
patroDsge of 
p. 187. 

^ Calendar of the Ittcordt of 

No. 1335. 1569-70. Gover 
•B early as lSM-9. No. 1327. 

No. 1336. 15T1}'71. Almoaer'a account. 

No. 1337. 1570-71. Treaaorer'B acoount. 

No. 133'J. 1670-71. Almooer'a aoconnt. 

No. 13J0. 1573-74. Scratinear'a acoouDt, ete. 

The MaateiB' acconnte of St Margaret's ure olao preserved for the years 1556, 
1660-1, 1561-a. lb. p. *69. 
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of Correction. For three parishes the accounts of the collectoi« 
of the poor exist for the years 1572-3 and for live other parishes 
for one or more of the aiicceeding tea yeara'. It would thus 
seem that the statute of 1572 was put regularly in executioa 
in Gloucester and that this waa the first statute that was thus 
regularly enforced. 

There is comparatively little evidence during the period of 
the proceedings of justices of the peace in the country, but 
we have seen that Mr Sands in Parliament and the justices 
themselves in their report to the Privy Council tell us that in 
Woroesterehire every man was relieved at his own home. We 
have also seen that several Houses of CoiTectiou had been 
established and that their value as part of the organisation 
was recognised. It is thus clear that in many places the local 
officials were being trained to their duties, and that the statutes 
were really put in execution, not completely or everywhere, but 
still to some extent and in many places'. 

' Calendar a/ the Reeurdi uf the Corporation of Glouetiler. Aooounta of the 
OoUwlorfl for the poor. 

No. 1340. 1572-3. Faiieh of St Nicholas. St Mar? de Lode and St Maiy 
de Crypt. 
1350. 1575-G. Pariah of Holy Trinity. 
1353. ,, „ OraalaTie. 

1S53. „ ., St Michael. 

IS98. .. ., St Eatberiae. 

1356. 1576. ,. at Ewen, eto. 

The only aucount of this kind before 1572 ia an undated account of thi> 
reign of Queen Elizabeth in a time of plague. 

' The effect of t)1tf}'eBrB of acaroily in atimnlating the vigour of the Jofltioes 
ia iUnatrated by a set of oiden agreed upon by the jasticee of the peace of 
Cornwall in April 1597. A copy was sent by Sir Francis Oodolphin to Sir 
Bobert Cecil. 

The orders first provide for a snrvoy of all the poor which was to distinguish 
between those who could earn part of their subsistence aod those who were 
altogether incapsible and also for a list of the householders who eonld contribute 
to their relief. The constables and chief governors of the pariah were to state 
whether they would themaelvel undertake the relief of the pariah or whether the 
jUBticeB should levy a weekly rate for the purpose. After arrangements for lup- 
porting the poor had thaa been made beg^rs were to be severely punished, fines 
for sbseni^e from church wtre to be rigorously eiaoted and the fast of two meals 
weekly was to bo carefully observed. The orders further command an arrange- 
tnent like that known b« the '■ ronndaman " system for the unemployed : " Such 
poor as cannot provide work for themselves are to present tbemselvet it 
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In Parliament legiaative experiments were atill tried, and 
many of the men in Parliament, as justices of the peace or as 
members of the Privy Council, were obtaining experience of 
the practical working of the law. At the beginning of the 
period more stress was laid upon repression than upon relief. 
But the events of the years of scarcity brought home to the 
minds of most people the weakness occasioned by the partial 
execution of the existing system. In most places it could not 
stand the strain. The fact that the difficulties of the poor 
were partly due to enclosures and not only to the idleness of 
the sturdy vagrant was fully recognised. The danger of the 
distress of the poor was also apparent : some rose in insurrection 
many others, like the Norfolk peasant, "stayed butt for a 
drum," all must have greatly suffered. Consequently the whole 
question was re-opened, a statute laying stress on relief was 
produced and a more efficient organisation was made possible. 
A system of public poor relief could not be suddenly established 
in a country like Elizabethan England. It had its basis in the 
recognised local custom of parochial collections, and the growing 
sense of municipal duty in the matter. Still, but for the de- 
velopment of the action of the Privy Council, but for the 
growing experience of members of Parliament, and but for the 
training of local officials and of the general public during these 
years, probably the conception, and certainly the execution, of 
the act of 1597 would have been irapoaaible. 



t place in the obotch ou the Babbath day a litUe before the ending of 
morning ani evening prayer and as soon as prayer ia Ended order shall be taken 
to send them abroad among euch honBeboldera as siiall maintain them meat, 
work and such vages as they can deserve for the neek following" {Ilalfietd 
Mas. VII. p. Ifil). Theee mcaaarea were taken before the Btatntc of 1597 vm 
pnBsed, und, io accordanoe with the atatate of loT3. the justices and not the 
overBeerfl were to make the rate. They show an imprOTeinent in Comieh poor 
relief, o»I dependent on the atatate of 1597 but like the Btatuta iteelf brought 
le diHtreas of the yeara of ecaicity. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PARLIAMENT AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

1597—1644. 

1. Characteristios of the period. 

2. LegiBlation from 1597 to 1644. 

Administrative machinery. 

8. Aotion of the Privy Council before 1629. 

4. Action of the Privy Council after 1629 with regard to the provision of 
com. 

5. Action of the Privy Council after 1629 with regard to the unemployed. 

6. The Book of Orders as a whole and the royal commission of 163$. 

7. Interference with wages as a method of helping the poor. 

8. Summary. 

The years between 1597 and 1644 are in many respects 
a unique period in the history of English poor 

T C^harBCfer« vox 

iaticsofthe relief. A great deal of evidence exists, which 

period. . ® . . 

seems to indicate, that in many places during 
some of these years the whole of the Elizabethan poor law 
was put in execution: that is, work was provided for the 
unemployed as well as relief for the impotent. 

After the Civil War a part only of the system survived. 
There are thus grounds for believing that never since the 
days of Charles I. have we had either so much provision of 
work for the able-bodied or so complete a system of looking 
after the more needy classes when they were suffering from 
the effects of fire, pestilence and famine. For this reason 
alone the history of the poor at this period is especially in- 
teresting, and it is also at this time that the history of the 
poor is more directly connected than usual with the history of 
the nation as a whole. 
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i^'e will trace as m the preceding periods the history of 
legislation aud of the action of the Privy Council. But the 
relief of the poor is a matter which can only be efficiently 
administered by men who have a great knowledge of detail. 
The action of the Privy Council would have had very little 
effect unless there had been an efficient system of local govern- 
ment. 

We will therefore examine the local machinery of ad- 
ministration as well as the central and will see what kind of 
work was done by judges, justices and overseers in regard 
to the relief of the poor. We shall then know who did the 
duties with regard to relief now performed by the Local 
Government Board, Boards of Guardians, magistrates, and 
relieving officers. 

We must then regard the system of poor relief from another 
point of view and ace what kind of relief could be obtained 
both in the country and in the towns by the different classes 
of poor. This will include the help afforded to the whole of 
the poorer population in years of scarcity as well as the means 
that were taken in ordinary times to pension the old, to train 
and maintain children, and to find work for the unemployed, 

Lastly we will endeavour to determine when and whore 
thi- administrative machinery was really set in motion and how 
far the relief afforded to the different classes of poor was given 
all over the country. The answer to these questions will 
enable us to see why it is that in England poor laws were not 
only made but administered, while in some other countries they 
were not iidministered even after they had been made. 

The work accomplished with regard to the poor by Parlia- 
ment was unimportant during the period from 
1597 to 1644 but some alight changes were made tionfromijw 
in the law. It was in 1601 that the statute on 
which our system of poor relief has since rested was passed 
in its final form. This law, known as the 43 Eliz. c. 2, is often 
regarded as inaugurating new methods of dealing with the ^ 
poor, but as a matter of fact few impoi'tant legal enactments 
have initiated fewer innovations. It is simply a re-enactment 
with very slight alterations of the statute of 1597-8. The 
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clause of the statute of 1597 which declined all beggars to be 
rogues if they a^ked for anything more than food was omitted 
ill 1601, while the liability of parents to support their children, 
imposed in 1597, was in 1601 extended to grandparents also. 
Otherwise the alight diflFerences between the two Acts consist 
chiefly of modifications of detail, designed to render certain 
doubtful points of law'. This statute of 1601 was itself only 



' other diSerenoes between tba ti 

1597-8. 

■(1) Four OverseecB were to be nom 
tutted yearly in Eastet week. 



'(3) Ever; inhsbitaat or oceopier of 
Uadi in the parish ww to be useaied. 



{i) A 1^1 miglit be apprenticed 
until 31. 

(5) In 1597-8 the Mayors or Head 
OffioerB of Corporate Towne being 
jUBticeB of the peace had the aoioe 
aathority within their towns aa justices 
of the peace in the country. 



(0] If a parish be in two countiei 
ol partly in a county and portly iu a 
borough the juBticea or head officsra 
ol the towna were to "deal and inter- 
meddle" only within thuiT own "Li- 
berty." 



Lots were aa follows ; 

ItiOl. 
■ (1) Four, three or 
were to be nominated according to the 
Eize ol the patiah in Easter week or 
within a month after EaBter. 
, (9) In 1601. the liability of the 
porieh, Ticar, owner of tithes impro- 
priate and of Baleable nuderwoods and 
of the occupiers of houeeB is specially 
mentioned. 

(3) In IGOl they might be sent (o 
the House of Correction or gaol, prob- 
ably because there was not yet every- 
where a House of Correction. 

[t] If she married she wag released 
at the time of her marriage. 

(6) In l(i01, these powerB were ei- 
tended and the Town oihcialB hod not 
only the aame authority ae the juatioes 
out of their eeauiuns and at their 
sessioui, but the same power as was 
appointed " to any two or more of them 
or to the jUBtioes of the peace in their 
Quarter Sessions.'' Every Alderman 
of the City o[ London in his Word 
had the eame power as one or two 
justices in the county. 

(6) If the pariah were in two coun- 
ties or partly in a count; and partly 
in a borough there were only the one 
set of Overseers, but the jnsticeB or 
Mayors Ae. mere to bt' responsible tor 
the execution of the Act only within 
the part of the pariah in their own 
counties or boroagh and the Overseers 
were to aooount to both. 
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passed aa a temporary measure but it was continued by the 
Parliaments both of James I. and of Charles I. It remained 
by far the moat important regulation concerning the relief of 
the poor until the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834', and is 
in force as the basis of our system of Poor Belief at the 
preseut day, 

In comparison with this statute all other testation of the 
period on the subject is of small importance, but several 
additions were made to the law, and in four cases these contain 
provisions which supplement the system of relief ordered by 
the principal enactment of 1601. The first of these concerns 



1597-8. IbOl. 

(7} In 1601 the penslt; on jnstioeB 
for neglecting to ttomuiBte Overseen 
woB filed at £S. 

(8) A special order was made thsi 
the island of FoolnesB alionld be treated 

<9) It was also provided that if au 

action for trespass should be brought 

against an^oue acting in accordance 

with the provisioDE of the statote, it 

ehould be lawfol for him to pleul 

"Not Qiiilt}r"or to plead the anthoritj- 

of the Act. He was to be entitled to 

treble damages "b; reasoa of hie 

wrongful! vexacon." 

Between the passing of these two Acts a series of resolutions was circulated 

which related to the statute of 1597. These were attiibuled to the judges and if 

the; oorreotlj staled the law several of the new olanses of IGOl weie alreftd; 

legally binding, Thns four of the resolutions wore as follows: 

lies. 16. By this word parents ia onderetoode a father or a grandfather, 
mother or gtaadmolher, being persons able. 

lies. 17. Within the word children is included an; ohilde, or grandahilde, 
being able. 

Ites. 18. Pareons or Vicars i^c. bee bound (aa inhabitants) to the relief of 
the poore as wel as others that inhabite witliin the parisb. 

Bes. ly. Everie one that hath Tithes impropriate, coale mines or lands in 
manael occupation iI:q. is chargeable. And so for such as haue saleable woods 
proportioning the same to an annaal bencfite. 

W. Lambard, Eirenarcha, ed. 1599 after p. 20%. See E. Catman, lliit. qf 
Local Satei, p. 76. 

M otid 5 Wm. IV. 0. 70 (1831). 
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maimed soldiers and was also passed in 1601'. The two 
former statutes on the subject, 35 Eliz. c. 4, and 39 EHz. c. 21, 
were repeated, but the provisions of both of them were practically 
re-enacted. A County Treasurer was to bo elected who was to 
pay pensions to those who had been wounded or maimed in 
the wars. The money was to be raised by a county rate levied 
on the parishes as formerly provided, but the amount that 
might be so raised was now increased to an average of sixpence 
weekly from every parish with a maximum of tenpence from 
the most highly rated parishes. Another enactment relating 
to the relief of the poor was the 43 Eliz. c. 4. This was like- 
wise passed in 1601 and substantially re-enacts a statute of 
1597 (39 Eliz. c. 6). It provides for inquiries into breaches of 
trust by means of writs directed by the Lord Chancellor to the 
bishop of the diocese. The list given of the kinds of charity 
affected shows how great and varied was the endowed alms- 
giving of the time. Some funds had been as.signed for " reliefe 
of aged impotent and pooi-o people; some for maintenance of 
sioke and maymcd souldiers and marrinera schooles of learn- 
inge, free schooles and schollers in Universities ; some for rejmire 
of bridges, portes, havens, causwoiea, churches, sea bankes and 
highwaies ; some for educacon and prefennente of orphans ; 
some for or towardes reliefe, stocke or maintenance for bowses 
of correccon ; some for manages of poore maides ; some for 
sapportacon, ayde and helpe of younge tradesmen, handicraftes- 
men and persons decayed ; and others for reliefe or redemption 
of prisoners or captives and for aide or ease of any poore in- 
habitants conceminge paymente of fifteenea, aettinge out of 
souldiers and other taxes'." In both years in which the great 

> 43 Blix. e, 3. It is intereHting to notiae tli&t this provision Tor nuimed 
BoldiecB was due to Sir Robert Cecil, Hatfield MSS. vii. p. 160. 

* BeqaeBtB for some of the more unusual of these puiposBB occur among tlie 
eharities of Ipswiah. 

ThuH ID (1513) Jan. 14. tlic lolloving entry is made: "Edm. Dauby at thin 
Gonrt declared that he had given io the Town lauds and tenem'* in vallen 
G" p aiiiiu' to the end that the; should diseharge the poors oommonaltf of the 
Toirae of all dismes, quinziemes aod charges it''' shall happen : tb*landB doe 
lye in Boahmere." Be^on'i Annali of Ip^icich, p, 186. 

Ur Henrj Tooley, Partman of Ipswioh, in a will dated Nov. 4, 1550 
beqaeatbed : 
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• laws were passed, in 1597 and in 1601, a statute of thia 
kind was authorised. The fact indicates that Parliament desired 
to maintain and strengthen the older voluntary aystem of charity 
in order that it might work concun'ently with th*? newer 
organisation now growing up. A third measure relating to the 
relief of the poor was passed iu 1603 and provided that a 
special rate might be levied for the sustenance of those infected 
with plague; the rate in this case was to be levied, not only 
from the parish but from the whole of the surrounding 
district ', 

But the fourth regulation of this kind is the moat im- 
portant. It was passed iu 1609-10 and concenied the building 
of Houses of Correction. The Bill introduced on this subject 
in 1597 had been rejected after nnuch dispute and discussion 
and in its place the statute " on rogues " had been hastily 
passed ; thia had repealed all the old regulations concerning 
Houses of Correction and although it gave the justices the 
power of levying a rate for the establLshmcnt of such institutions 
it had not compelled them to use the power. The law therefore 
on this point was much less exacting in its requiromonts than 
that which had previously been in force. The new enactment 
of 1609-10 therefore provided that one or more Houses of 
Correction must be erected within every county. It is here 
laid down that these houses were to be used to set " rogues or 
such other idle persons on worke," and no mention is made of 
the deserving unemployed'. This therefore probably marks 
the time when Houses of Correction ceased to be half work- 
houses and became very much more like gaols. 

Thus while the law of 1601 is the basLs on which relief was 



£100 lo the lepairing of Bone Bridge. 
£30 lo the amending of the Hsven. 
£100 tovards tepuiriDg and amending certain bighnayB. 
20s. to every maid vbo ia fatheiless and poar and shall marry within 
Ipawich unbil £60 should be apent. 

An Indenture of 1513 reoitea that a Mr Dmyle left £70 in order to release 
Datives and foreigners from certain toUa &c, Ipswich, Gi/I» anil Lcgaeitt, 
pp. 1 and 166. 

1 1 James I. c. 31, 
' 7 Jamea I. o. i. 
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given during the period, additional provision was made during 
the next ten years for the assistance of maimed soldiers and of 
persons infected with plague, and for the building of Houses of 
Correction'. 

Before leaving the statutes it is perhaps worth while to 
notice the proviso that exists in so many of them in favour 
of John Dutton. The loid of Button claimed jurisdiction over 
the minstrels of Cheshire. In the reign of John, the Earl of 

' The loIlowiDg are oilier atatutes eoneerning the relief of the poor and 
passed diiHiiB the p«rioil 1597 to IGU : 

1 James I. c. 7. Removes the exemption of glassinen Trom the Btatnte 
ol rogues. States that no licence by a, Doblemau shall exempt plajera and pro- 
viileH for the branding and in certain cases for the death of dangeroas lognes. 

1 James I. a. 25. Continues 43 EUk. o, 2 and provided that masters ma; 
retain the pauper apprentices whom the Overgeers have bound to them. 

7 James I. c. 3. Enacts various provisions vith the object of securing 
that funds which had been left to bind poor children apprentioes ahall be 
proper)}' emplojed. 

21 James I. c. 1. States that the licence to erect "abiding or working 
houses for the poor" ia to continue for ever. 

21 James I. o. 2ii. ContiuueE 4i) Eliz. c. 3. with addition of 1 Jao. L o. 23. 
AIbo continues 1 James I. o. 7, and 7 James I. c. i, repeals 11 Uen. VII. c. 3, 
and 19 Hen. VU. o. 19. 12 Bio. II. ca. 3~-ll, and also 22 Ben. YIU. c. 13 and 
8 and 1 Edw. VI. c. IIJ. 

3 ChoH. I. e. 5. Continues 43 Elii. c. 2, and ompDwers OverseerH to set 
up an; trade they will, provided it is onl; for the purpose of employing the poor, 
notwithstaudius any statute to the contrary. This last enactment vas probably 
designed to protect the Overseers from penalties for violating the slatule of 
apprenticeship. 

Another series of etatutea aseigns the fines tor their infraction to the relief 
of the poor. Some of these are as follows : 

1 Jac. 1. c. 27, 7 Jao. 1. c. 11, 21 Jao. I. c. 2B, most of the lines for theintrM- 
tion of the game laws. 

1 Jao. I. c. 9, Fines of alebouau keepers for allowing people to sit tippling 
in their alehouses or for selling for a penny less than one quart of best beer 
or two quarts of small. 

i Jac. 1. c. 5. 1 Fine of 5<. for drunkenness or At, id. for sitting drinking 

21 Jac. I. c. 7.) in an alehouse in one's own parish. 

S Jac. 1. c. 4. Fine of one shilling for absence from church. 

21 Jac. 1. c. 18. Fines fur breaking certain regulations (or making cloth. 

21 Jac. 1. c. 20. Fine for profane swearing, one abilUng. 

1 Car. 1. c. 1, fine for meeting for games outside unu's own parish on 
Sunday or in one's own parish for nnlawfal games. 

8 Car, I. c. 2. Fine of 20i, for oarriers driving on Sunday. 

Fine of lit. 8d. for butohers killing meat on Sunday. 
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Chester was iinpriaoued by the Welsh iu Rhuddiau Castle. 
He sent for aid to Roger de Lacy then the Constable of 
Cheahire, It was the time of Chester fair. De Lacy collected 
a multitude of the Hhoemakers. tiddlers aud loiterers who were 
in the town and with this force released the Earl. For this he 
obtained a grant for himself and hia heirs of jurisdiction over 
minatrelfi and over disorderly characters in Cheshire. In 1216 
this privilege was granted by John de Laey to Hugh Duttou 
and remained in the hands of the lords of Dutton through the 
aisteenth and seventeenth centuries, It was the custom for 
the lord of Dutton to hold a Court at Cheater on Midsummer 
day and in 1+98 he received from the whole body of minstrels 
four flagons of wine and a lance with fourpence halfpenny from 
each of them. A Court of this kind was held as late as 1766'. 
In nearly all the statutes concerning vagabonds until that of 
1822, the rights of John Dutton'a heirs were preserved, so that 
in the seventeenth century the minstrels of Cheshire, licensed 
by the lord of Dutton, might wander without fear of the penalty 
inflicted on wanderers elsewhere, — a curious but direct conse- 
quence of an incident of border warfare in the early part of the 
thirteenth century. Few tacts illustrate better both the con- 
tinuity of English history and the toleration of anomalies by 
English law than this perpetuation of the quaint jurisdiction of 
the house of Dutton tor more than six centuries. 

Some of the legal handbooks throw considerable light on 
the way in which these statutes were interpreted. In the 
seventeenth century " The Countrey Justice " was one of the 
most popular of these books. The writer, Michael Dalton, 
defines the meaning of the term " poor." Like Arth, he divides 
the poor into three kinds, " the poore by impotency and defect," 
the " poore by casualty," and the " thriftlesse poore." This 
classification was common at the time and dates back to the 
reign of Edward VI. The " poore by impotency and defect " 
included the aged and decrepit, the orphan child, lunatic, blind 
or lame people, or those who were diseased. The term " poore 
by casualty " meant maimed people, householders who had lost 
their property owing to loss from " fire, water, robbery or 
' Ljuonit' Chtihire, p. 62'i aeq. 
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Buretiahip, &c." and poor men "overcharged with children." 
Among the " thriftlease poore " were included " the riotous and 
prodigall persou that consumeth all with play or drinking," 
dissolute and slothful people, those who wilfully spoil their 
' work, and vagabonds who will abide in no service or place. 
The " poore by impotency " were to be provided with enough 
to sustain them properly ; the poor by casualty were to be 
" holden or set to work by the overseers," and fiirther lelieved 
accoi-ding to their need, but the thriftlesa poor were to go to 
the House of Correction. None of these last, he says, are to 
have relief from the town for that " were a meanes to nourish 
them in their lewdnesse or idlenesse which take it, to rob others 
of releefe that want it, to wrong those of their money that pay 
it, and to condemn them of oversight which dispose it'." 

So far the requirements of the law are similar to those of 
to-day, but some of Dalton'B instructions remind us of the 
difference between the Elizabethan poor law and that of our own 
time. The poor law was originally part of a paternal system of 
government : gentlemen were ordered home to their estates, 
farmers were required to bring their com to market, cloth 
manufacturers had to carry on their trade under well-defined 
regulations, aud merchants were obliged to trade in the manner 
which was thought to conduce moat to the good order and 
to the power of the nation. Workmen also were ordered 
to work whether they liked it or not. and, if the law were 
enforced, had to accept the wages fixed by the justices. Dalton 
therefore goes on to quote another clause of the poor law which 
has long fallen into disuse. The overseers were to set to work 
"all such persons (maried or unmaried) as having no meanea 
to maintaine them, use no ordinary and daily trade of life to 
get their living by'." If they refused the work appointed 
them they were to go to the House of Correction. Moreover 
those who refused to work for the wages commonly given 
and had not " lawfull meanes to live by " were not to be 
sent to the parish whore they were legally settled but were to 

' Uiohul Dalton, "The Couutrej Juatioe," ed. I6SE, p. 100, 
' Ibid., p. 9!l, D&lton ia bsie quoting almost exact); tbe vords of tlie 
atalates 39 EUk. o. 3, 43 Elk. o. 3. 
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go to the House of Correction " upon consideration had of both 
the statutes of the poors and rogues'." Already any man 
between twelve and sixty who had not property and was not 
a skilled workman might be compelled to serve in husbandry 
by anyone who wanted a workman'. The poor law went a step 
farther. Not only might an employer require an unemployed 
workman to work for him but the overseers were obliged to 
see that he was employed. Occasionally something seems to 
have been done to put this clause of the statute into execution. 
Thus in a charge given to the overseers of a division in 1623, 
these officials were ordered to give the names of those refusing 
to work to the justices in order that the offenders might be 

' ResolutioDBot the jadgea, No. 10, Lamlmrde's Eirtnarcba (1589) utter p. 206, 
D&ltoD. p, U9. It U intereating to notice tlmt e. case cooceniiiiB the present law 
on Has point has been recently before the Courts, The Guardians of the poor 
in MerthjT TydGl established Ubour yardB and relief works (or the purpose 
of affording outdoor relief to able-bodied persona during a strike. An action 
VM brought bj, and on behalf of, the ratepayers of the district against the 
Guardians aeliing for a declaration that the eHlabUshment of relief works for the 
purpose of providing outdoor relief lor able-bodied persons during a strike vas 
a breach of the Guardiaas' ttatutorj rights ao'l duties, and al«o asking for an 
injunction to restrain the defendants from paying for these relief vorks out of 
the common fund when there was plenty of work to be had if the men would 
agree to acoept the wages offered. 

It wan held by Lord Justice Bomer that in any case of urgent necessity an 
able-bodied man or his family ought to hate such relief from the Guardians as 
might be immediately required, even if the necessity had arisen from the man 
wilfully refusing to work- But when the urgent pressure was relicTed, the 
OuardJaua ought to require the man to work, and if he were able to get work and 
still refused they ought to prosecute him under the Vagrancy Acts. It was aleo 
decided thai though the Court had jurisdiction in an action at the instance of 
the ratepayers to restrain Guardians from applying the poor rates for oiiauthorised 
purposes, still such an action should not be instituted for the pnrpose of asking 
the Court whether the Guardians had been right or wrong in granting relief in 
parEJcular cases. The proper course for the ratepayers to take when objecting 
to expenditure wae to go before the sudttors appointed by the Local Government 
Board o' to :ip^^ to the Local Oovemment Board itself. In the pi-esent case 
no ins'ianoe of relief given except for urgent necessity had been proved and no 
instaiOCes of improper relief had been brought before the Court, The action 
thei,'efore was dismissed. Attomey'Oeneiat and others i>, Merthyr TydEl 
GnWdians, March 27tb, 1899, Weckhj Notei. April Ist. p. 38. 
/' ' 5 Eliz, c. 4. Anyone who was unmarried or under thirty even if he had 
ed trade could be compelled to serve in that trade or all artifioeca could be 
Abliged to help in harvest. 
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aent to the Houbg of Correctinn. Moreover they were also 
oommanded " that uppon every Satturday at night or Sunday 
mominge they fayle not to enquire and take knowledge what 
labour and work they " (the workmen) " are provided of for the 
week followinge to the end that if any be unprovided of work 
they may [therewith] be supplied by the overseers who for that 
purpose are to enquire for worke for them and to provide 
materialla for the men that are olde and weake and for the 
women and children'." In other cases we bear of men being 
punished for "living idly," and raaintaining themselves "none 
knowes howc'"; and one of the regular items in the reports 
returned to the Book of Orders of 1631 concerned the number 
who lived out of service'. The existence of this part of the 
law and its occasional enforcement reminds us that the poor 
law once formed part of an economie system entirely different 
from our own, in which not only paupers, but everyone had to 
do what the government commanded on conditions settled by 
authority. 

We will now turn to the administration of the law and we 
The Bciion ^"^'^ ^^^ ^^^ ^"^ ^"^^^ ^^'^ influenced by the central 
councifb^re government. This action of the central govern- 
"***■ ment is important. In London, in Worcester and 

in Norwich we have seen that the local administration was at 
one time successful, but it tended to become slack when its 
original founders in county or borough were followed by leas 
vigorous successors. Without steady and continuous pressure 
from a central authority on the local officials it seems probable 
that in this period, as in the preceding century, the laws con- 
cerning the poor would never have been energetically executed 

' "A tme oopy ot the ohaige given to the oveneere of every towns the 19tb 
of December 1633," Tanner M39., 73 it. g 390. The document Beeme to rolnte 
to some poitioalsr diritiion of a county which is not mentioned. ^.^ 

' Dom. Slatf PapfTi. Chaa. I, Vol. 189, No. 66. Sac OKiptBTW.'^. 

' Thua the overaeerB of " Idlealrey" (EUlree) report. "We have none ttlftt live 
oat ot service ydlely or othemiae." See alao " Questions tooohing Laboui-en," 
Appendix xn. A. Cases of the enforcement ot re^&tionB of this kind ooeor 
early in Elizabeth's reign at Norwich. Thus in 1571 a certain Agnea Smith 
"ia to be pntt to senice," "Meke's vile and Gnrodea irite ar to be with the aelect 
weomen" and a certain Suaan Brawn if not hired for the whole year is "to goa 
to aerrice." the "Haioree Booke for the poore," Norwioh HS8. 
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in the greater part of England. It is this pressure that was 
supplied by the increased activity of the Privy Council. 

We will first examine a few instances of the Council's action 
before 1629, and we will then trace ita policy from 1620 to 
1644. 

Between 1597 and 1629 the orders in Council and royal 
proclamations do not differ greatly from those of the previous 
period ; they still enfoixje indirect measures for the relief of the 
poor by means of an organisation for supplying the markets 
with com and keeping the price more uniform. After 1597 
however the orders which relate also to the ordinary relief of 
the poor by means of pensions for the old and work for the 
unemployed became of greater relative importance, and during 
the crisis of 1622-3 they were much bettor enforced. 

Thus almost immediately after the passing of the poor law 
of 1597 efforts are made by the Council to secure its proper 
administration. On April 5th, 15f8, a letter is sent by the 
Council to the High Sheriff and the justices of the peace in 
the several counties of England and Wales. The writers do 
not doubt that the Judges of the Assize have admonished tho 
justices that special care must be taken to execute the laws 
for the relief of poorer people and maimed soldiers as well as 
the laws connected with vagabonds and tillage. " Neverthe- 
less," they go on to say, "' consideringe the remisseneas that 
hath bin used generally by the justices of the peace in manie 
parts of the realm " they send a letter themselves directly to 
the justices and order that care be taken to see the new poor 
law "generally put into execution'." The writers order the 
justices when they meet in Quarter Sessions after Easter to 
take "special! order amongst" themselves "for one strict and 
uniform course to be houldeu for the due obsorvinge and 

> Privy Counoil Register, April Sth, 15!)fl. With a note that it was dated 
March SSth, l.^!)8 "and stayed until this preaent." Tbe recorde of the pro- 
ceedingB of the Privy Council are to boiub extent prenerved in tho Privy Connoil 
Begistec. This uoasiela of an almost continuous series of manuBoripts preserved 
at the Privy Council Office. They are now being printed but are still unpublished 
so far as the seventeenth century ia conoerned. Tbe volaine containing the 
rsoords tiom 1SD3 to 1612 ia missing. Tbe Register ie by no means oomplete ; 
011I7 some of the letters and prooeedings of the Connoil are entered there. 
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pQttioge in execucoo of the same tawes and statutes." They 
were also to meet from time to time and make the under 
oflScers give an account of their proceedings. This letter shows 
the Privy Council enforcing the whole of the ordinary ad- 
ministration of relief by exactly the same means that bad 
formerly been used to enforce the measures concerning com 
and vagrants in 1572 and 1586. It is the first time in which 
this interference seems primarily dictated by motives of 
humanity and not mainly by a desire to maintain order. 

Again in 1G03 during a time of plague proclamations were 
issued ordering the punishmeot of rogues, anil the return of 
gentlemen to their homes, in order that they might relieve the 
poor by their ordinarj- hospitality and might take action for 
preventing the infection of the plague'. I 

In 1608 a series of measures concern the supply of grain to 
the poor. In 1607 there had been serious disturbances in 
Northampton and elsewhere on account of enclosures. The ' 
harvest in 1608 was bad and the Council appear to have feared 
further disorder. They were careful to issue a book of orders 
containing regulations similar to the orders of 1587 and 1594, 
Two proclamations followed. The first commanded the caretul 
execution of the Book of Orders and the return of gentlemen 
to their households'; the second prohibited the making of more 
malt than was necessary " in order that the poor may have 
sufficient store of barley to make bread for their sustenance at 
reasonable prices in this time of scarcity of wheat and rye'," 
In 1608, however, the price of barley was not much affected 
and the action of the Council was discontinued. 

In 1621 to 1623 the sufferings of the poor were much more 
serious, and the measures of the Council concerned both the 
supply of com and the direct relief of the poor. 

As early as January 16^ a commission was drawn up for 
the due execution of the laws for the relief of the poor in 

' Little Proclamation Book, Jamea I.. No. 27 and No. 83, 
' lb.. Ho. 88. This proclamatiou stalee that special orders had already been 
iraned (or preveating and remedjiog the dearth of gmiD. The orders are stated 
to command the puniEhmeat of engioBsara &c., and the prevention of the 
transportation of com ; the fnlTiUhiiie □[ the luarliets rateable and weekly Aa. 
' lb.. No. 94, 12th Dec. 1G08. 
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fclmoflt exactly the same terms aa that of January 163f'. 
Apparently the distress was then due chiefly to the beginning 
of a crisis in the cloth trade, for in May 1620 an inquiry was 
ordered into the decay of cloth-making in Wiltshire'. During 
the three following years the poverty of the poor increased. 

The harvests of 1619 and 1620 had been exceptionally 
favourable, those of 1621 and 1622 were unusually had'. In 
Somerset four or five hundred people assembled and took com 
from those that carried it to market, and in many other parts 
of the country there were similar disturbanced '. 

The Council adopted the usual methods; the Scarcity Book 
of Orders was amended and reissued, and two proclamations 
were drawn up ordering the restraint of maltsters and a re- 
duction in the number of alehouses; the proclamation of 
October, 1622. expressly states that this was done because 
" barley is in time of scarcitie the bread-come of the poore'." 

Besides this the special commands addressed to the countrj' 
gentlemen to return home were more emphatic than in former 
times, especially at Christmas in 1622, Their presence was 
necessary for two reasons. English gentlemen still kept great 
households and relieved many by their hospitality, and they 
also were expected to maintain order in their districts. They 



Drafts of this commisgiOD act in eiUlence both in tbe Britisli Museum and 
Bodleian, and its issue vmt therefore contemplated, but it doea not follow that it 
was actually issued. Brit. Mus. MSS, No. 13,60-1, Tanner MSB. liiv. 175. 

■ Friry CoiincU RegUtcr. 12tb May. 1620. The Merchant Adventurara in 
reply said the vent o! cloth was bo little because ao many difficutlieH were thrown 
in tbe wny ol theic sale o( gold and silver thread and the elasa goods of the 
Levant. 

' Tbe aveiage prices given by Prof. Bogera are aa follows ; 

1619 1620 1621 1622 

Wheat per qnarler 26'. lO^d. 35>. 6d. 40>. yd. 61«. Id. 
Barley „ „ 14.. lljd. lli. l^d. ai». 2Jd. 27i. 2irf. 

• Pritry Council Rtgiiter, 8lh Mar. 1623. In a letter from Locke to Carleton 
it ia atated that in the cloth-making counties tbe poor have aaeembled in troopa 
of forty and lifty and have gone to the houses of the rich demanding meat and 
money: they had also taken provisions whiuh were for sale in the market. 
Cal. of Statf r.ipfn. Feb. 16, 1622. 

' Minute of the proclamation. Dom. S. P., Jac. L, Vol. 133, No. 53. The 
enforcement of the ordent ia again especially commended in another proclamation 
issued on the 32nd Dec. 1822. Large Proc. Bk., No, 109. 

L. 10 
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furnished information to the Government, arranged measures of 
relief for the poor and, if necessary, quelled and punished disorder. 
James I. had a g;reat idea of their importance : he is credited mth 
the remark to the effect that a country gentleman in town is 
like a ship at sea, which looks very small, while a country gentle- 
man in the country is like a ship in a river, which looks very 
big. In 1622, therefore, two proclamations were issued ordering 
gentlemen to return to the country. 

In the earlier of these one of the reasons for the regulation is 
stated to be because of " inconveniences which of necessity must 
ensue by the. absence of those out of their countries upon 
whose care a great and principall part of the subordinate 
government of this reaJme doth depend'." In the second the 
king expressed his pleasure that so many had obeyed, and his 
displeasure with those who remained in London because he waa 
■• perswaded that by this way of reviving the laudable and 
ancient housekeeping of this realme the poore and such as 
are most pinched in times of scarcity and want will be much 
releeved and comforted'." 

From a letter written in 1622 we find that the country 
gentlemen were by no means pleased at leaving the pleasures 
of Court; and " divere lords and personages of qualitie," we are 
told, "have made meanes to be dispensed w'^all for going into 
the countrie this Christmas according to the proclamation but 
yt will not be graunted, so that they packe away on all sides 
for feare of the worst, yet the L. Burgliley hath found favor in 
regard of his father's age and weakenes'." The king was, 
however, firm in most cases, and not only issued the second 
proclamation in Dec. 22iid, 1622, but by a third in March 
1623', continued the regulations, so that it is clear this measure 
was considered important and was found successful. 

But in 1622-3 the orders of the Council do not only provide 
for the supply of the markets with com, The poor were aa 
much distressed by want of work as by the high price of bread. 

1 Lariie Proe. Bi.. No. 108. 90tli Noi. Ifi23. 

' lb.. No. 109. 

» Letter of ChamWlsin to Carleton, Dom. S. P., VoL 134, No. 801. 

* Cal. 0/ SlaU Papen, Mw. aOth, 1623. 
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For some years there had been depression in the cloth trade, 
partly owing to the outbreak of the Thirty Years' War, and 
partly to the small amount of coin which was in circulation in 
England. In 1622 the Spanish ports also were closed to English 
cloth. The merchants and manufacturers found that heavy stocks 
were on their hands and ceased to employ the workmen. As in 
1527 and in 1586 the lords of the Council tried to remedy the evil 
by forcing the employere to find work for their men. In Feb. 
16^^ they sent to the justices of ten of the clothmaldng counties. 
I They say letters have been written to them setting forth 
the " decay of cloathing and the great distresse thereby fallen 
opon the weavers, spinners and fi'ullers in divers counties for 
want of worke." They recognise that so great a trade cannot 
always proceed with equal profit, but upon it the " livelihood of so 
many poore workmen and their families dependeth '' that they 
let the justices know that they have taken a course with the 
merchants for the purchase of the cloths in the clothiers' hands, 
and " we hereby require yo"," they write, " to call before yo" 
such clotliiers as yo" shall thinke fitting and to deale effectually 
w"' them for the imployment of such weavers, spinners and 
other persons as are now out of worke. Where wee maye not 
omitt to let yo" know that as wee have imployed o' best 
endeavo" in favo' of the clothiers both for the vent of their 
cloth and for moderation in the price of wooU (of w'^ wee hope 
they shall speedily find the effects). Soe may wee not indure 
that the cloathiers in that or any other countie should att their 
pleasure and w'''out giving knowledge hereof unto this Board, 
dismisse their workefoelkea, who being many in nomber and 
most of them of the poorer sort are in such cases likely by their 
clamo" to disturbe the quiet and govemement of those parts 
wherein they live. And if there shalbe found greater numbers 
of poore people then the clothiei's can reviue and imploy, Wee 
thinke it fitt and accordingly require yo'^ to take order for 
putting the statute in execution, whereby there is provisione 
made in that behalfe by raising of publicke stockes for the 
imployment of such in that trade aa want worke. Wherein if 
any clothier shall after sufficient warning refuse or neglect to 
appeare before yo' or otherwise shall obstinately denie to yeeld 

10—2 
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U> such overtures in this case as shalbe reasouable and iuat, 
yo" shall take good bonds of them for refusing to appeare before 
us and immediately certifie their names unto thia board." 

The Council also say the woolgrowers muat sell their wool 
at a moderate price, and finish up with the statement of the 
general principle on which they act. "This being the rule," 
they say, " by W* both the woolgrower, the cloathier and mer- 
chant must be governed. That whosoever had a part of the 
gaine in profitable times since his Ma'* happie i-aigne must now 
in the decay of Trade. ..beare a part of the publicke losses as 
may best conduce to the good of the publicke and the main- 
tenance of the generall trade'." 

This high-handed proceeding on the part of the Government 
might have been successful if the slackness in trade had been of 
very short duration. But in this case the crisis continued, and 
the employers were soon in as bad a plight as their men. The 
Suffolk justices state that in twelve towns out of two hundred 
the manufacturers have lost over £30,000 by bankruptcies, and 
in twenty towns only have cloth unsold worth £39,282. The 
employers cannot employ the men in clothmaking, but the 
justices will do all they can to relieve the industrious poor'. 
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Nos. 49 And GO. From Oxfordshire Ibere ie a like report. The jaiCicM ot 
Bomersel state that the oom riots ore dow Buppreased, but that the want of 
work lends to mutluj'. Cat o} State Faptri, May 14th, 1622. The justices of 
Wilts reply that Bome of the clothiers haw diamiHScd their workpeople and 
there are now 8000 out of work : some of them have attacked and seized corn 
on its way to market and further outrages are feared. Cal. of fitate Faptri, 
April SOth, 1632. In consequenoe of this distress inquiry waa ordered. & com- 
mittee of the Privy Council was appoioted to Gnd out the causes of the decay of 
trade and to suggest remedies. Uepresentative clothiers were to be sent from 
every county to the Council, and the Merchant Adventurers were to appoint 
some of their number to confer with the couimitloe. In May it was settled 
that it the Eastland merchants did not bay the olotha the meTchants might do 
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The reply of the Gloucestershire justices is to much the same 
effect : they add that the people begin to steal and many are 
starviug, The Judges of Assize also say they have interviewed 
the clothiers of Gloucestershire, and have persuaded them to 
keep on their men for a fortnight: they were utterly unable to 
do so for a month'. The harvest of 1622 was again a failure 
and the diatreaa increased. In December the Council write to 
the justices of Suffolk and of Essex concerning some " disquiet 
likely to happen. ..amongst the poor sort of people who wanting 
their usuall employra' by reason of the badd vent of new 
draperies W" gives them their onely meanes of maintenance 
doe beginne to threaten unlawful! and disorderly courses to 
gett reliefs." They request the justices to use their best 
endeavours to piaintain order and say that with " eztraordinarie 
care " they have taken a course for the relief of those suffering 
from extreme need. Early in the year 1623 a series of relief 
measures were undertaken, possibly io accordance with the 
" course " settled upon by the Council. Special plans of selling 
com to the poor under cost price were adopted, and efforts were 
made to find work for the unemployed. We shall examine the 
details of these reports later*, and will now only notice that 
they iniiicate a great improvement in the execution of the poor 
law ; they also record a good harvest for the early crops of 1623 
and an improvement in trade early in the year'. 

This crisis of 1622 seems to mark a time of transition in the 
action of the Privy Council with regard to the poor. The Orders 
in Couni-il were then more numerous and better enforced than 
those of any preceding period, though they were only continued 
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■o themBelves, and in October e 
ooDBJder the whole matter. 

' Privy Council RrgUtcr, IBlh Den. 1632. 

' See Chaptere XL. XII. 

^ ThoB (rom Snffollt a whole aeries of reportB record a vigilant esecution 
of the fnox laws. In Hadleigh the jueticca bs; tbej' have done their beat to Bet 
the poor to work (the "towne eoDBiating onely of clothinge"). At present 
(Mar. IB, 162j) And tor a month past were ten ehearmea. weavers, epinatera or 
other workfolk that oonld not have suffident work to employ tbemselves, but 
Ibey do not know how long this may cootinne ("the vent of cloth beiug so 
donbUuU"). O. S. P., Jao. 1., Vol, 142, No, U, vi. In April we hear oi the 
price of com abating. D. S. P., Jtc. I., VoL US, So. 24. 
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for a short space of time, and seem to have ceased when the 
more pressing causes of disorder were removed. 

Between 1629 and 1644 the interference of the Council is 
4. Tht»ction not confined to the years of scarcity but is con- 
Councii sfiet tinned for a long period of time. There are every 
rcgMdioihe year important eutriea concerning the poor in the 
cora- Privy Council Register, and this fact seems to 

indicate that the attention of the Privy Council was thoroughly 
aroused, and that there was a determination to make the 
execution of the poor law a reality. The years 1629 to 1631 
like those of 1621 to 1623 were years of high-priced corn and 
of a crisis in the cloth trade, and some of these Orders in Council 
in 1629-31 are of the same character as those of 1622-3. In 
1631 however the interference of the Council is better organised 
than before and is continued until the outbreak of the Civil War. 
We will first enumerate a few of the measures relating to grain. 

The first proceeding of the Government was to forbid the 
transportation of com out of the country. In 1629 and 1G31 
proclamations were issued to this effect'. In 1630 the export 
of beer also was forbidden', so as to husband the barley as much 
aa possible. The restrictions were extended to Ireland, a 
survey was ordered of the quantities of grain there, and it 
was found that there was a very good harvest. Exportation 
to foreign countries was prohibited, licenses abeady granted 
were revoked, and all com not needed for Irelajid was to be 
brought to England'. 

At one time, moreover, an attempt was made to limit the 
export from couuty to county and to regulate the supply by 
means of licenses. Thus the bakers of London were to have 
the right of purchase for twenty miles round the City ; Bristol 
had special license to buy in other mai-kets and import by sea. 
Gloucester, Exeter, and London were allowed to buy in Cornwall, 

' May and. 1629, Proc. Bk.. Chaa. I., D. S. P.. Vol. 541, p. 107. June J3th. 
1631, Lelters to JuBticeBofEneluKl and W&leB. Privy CouncilRegMtT. 

' Privy Council RtgiHer. Nov. 9th. 1630. Latter to the Lord High Treasurer. 
"We imderstaiid...jt the beqaeak eiporlscoD of beere bej'ond the teas doth... 
increase the present dearth in the. ..City. We therefore reqaire yaat Ip. to give 
eq>resBe order., .yt no heete be oaryed out of the kingdoms." 

■ Privy Council Rtg., lath Nov. 1630, 9lh June, 1630, 10th Sept. 1630, 
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Tewkesbury in Pembroke, Carmarthen and Portsniouth in the 

Isle of Wight'. But this system of licensing proved ioaufficient, 

and in April 1631 the justices of tlie home counties received 

I general orders to remember that the transport of com from 

lone shire into another was not forbidden'. The Government 

I then recurred to the Books of Orders which were drawn up in 

I 1587, and had been re-enforced in every season of scarcity since 

i that time. In Sept. 1630 these orders were amended and 

reissued by Charles I.'; it ia to this Book of Orders that the 

com reports of the justices refer*. These Orders we have seen 

work through the justices, and require justices' reports. In 

fact they eatabliah the organisation for the provision of com 

that was afterwards used for the relief of the poor. 

One other method of the central Government ia perhaps 
worth noting. Other laws connected with the poor were 
enforced, such as those relating to the suppression of beggars 
and the labour laws. But these times of famine were especially 
the times when inquiries were made about enclosures. The 
enclosing of land necessarily excited opposition when there was 
not com enough. There were riots in Northampton and in 
other places in 1G07-8, and in 1631 " a large number of rebels " 
pulled down fences in Braydon Forest'. A great inquiry was 
made into the whole subject in 1609, and in 1631 al*3 the 
justices return a few special reports upon enclosures, and some- 
l tiinea make their atiswer a part of the report concerning the 
poor. In Appletree, Derby, very little land had been lately 
enclosed " for that the greatest parte of this hundred hath been 
enclosed long since'," but in other cases a few new fences had 
been erected'. There is enough to show that even in 1631 
enclosures continued to be made and continiiefl to excite the 
old opposition. 

' Privy Council RcgittfT. 13th Nov. 1630. ff. 169, 181. 
> Ib.t April 2ad, f. 131. 

■ Pre*, flic., ChaB. I., No, 134. Privy Coui^l Iteg.. 9th Sept. lOBO, f. 97. 
• See Searoily HeportB of 1630, e.f. Dom. 5, P. Chae. 1., Vol. 176, Nob. 1. 18, 
BS, 57 : Vol. 177. Nob. 31, 32, « etc. ; Vol. 192, No. 19. 
' Cal. nf State Paptri, Jddb 10, 1631. 
" D. S. P., ChM. I„ Vol. 186, No. 41. 
' D. S. P., Vol. 198, Nob. 24, 93. 94. 
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Thus the Council in 1629--30 endeavoured to minimise the 
amount of grain consumed, to secure a proper supply for the 
markets, and to see that all laws designed to benefit the poor 
were rigorously enforced. These measures are of much the same 
character as those of the sixteenth century, but the orders are 
much more detailed and much stronger in the parts designed 
to secure efficient administration. They were better ad- 
ministered, and in the reports sent in by the justices wo can 
see a marked improvement, and signs that the organisation 
which broke down in the sixteenth centuiy was successful in 
the seventeenth. 

But after 1629 the Orders of Council relate to many other 
methods of relieving the poor. Some concern 
uie Pri!^/ provision for the unemployed poor, others deal 

"^"dTth *'''' "^^ Royal commission and Book of Orders 
unemployed. (,f 1631, and a fcw have reference to interference 
with wages undertaken by the Government with the object 
of relieving distress. 

The want of employment in the cloth-making counties 
again became a serious difficulty at the beginning of the year 
1629, It was partly connected with political troubles; the 
merchants refused to pass their goods through the Custom 
House in order to avoid paying exactions which they regarded 
as illegal. The clothiers therefore could not sell their cloths 
or continue to employ their workmen. Pressure on employers 
and merchants was a not infrequent way of helping the poor. 
The Council sent for the London merchants and thought they 
had persuaded them to buy the unsold cloths', but apparently 
the merchants drew back ; in any case "divers merchant strangera 
and denizens" were summoned, and on May 12th they are said 
to be " inclined " to buy the " bayes made at Bi-aintree, Bocking, 
and Coxall'." The privileges possessed by the Merchant Ad- 
venturers for the export of cloth enabled the Council to put 
especial pressure on the merchants when cloth was concerned. 



I 
I 



1 lOth May, 11)39. Privy Council Riii. "The merchantBhsvebeen esmeatl; 
lit iv'^,,.to coDtiDue tbelr nont^d course in that beholfe. And upon conferenoe 
|>> the said DiarahantB wee Gnd them iaGliDed and pl;able to his Mat'' deiire." 

* Privy Council Begitter, latb Uaj, 1639. 
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The threat had only to be made that the trade would be thrown 
open to foreign traders and the London merciianta had to 
choinae between competition from rivals or the loss involved 
in buying the stocks in the manufacturers' hands. In 1R37 
there was again depression in the cloth trade, and agaiu the 
Merchant Adventurers were told that the trade would be thrown 
open if they did not buy the cloths'. Moreover one of the 
last acts connected with the poor enforced by the personal 
government of Charles I. was of the same kind. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War the clothing trade was the first to 
suffer, clothmakers all over the country petitioned the king 
for help, and one of the few resolutions of the Privy Council 
entered between 1640 and 1645 was that the cloth trade should 
be thrown open to relieve the distress, and free license to 
export be allowed at those seaport towns that remained faithful 
to the king'. 

But this was only one of the methods in which the Council 
tried to aid the makers of cloth. Special orders 
were sent to the justices of Essex to cause adjoin- unemployed ' 
ing parishes to help the districts where cloth was 
made, because these parishes were more charged with poor 
than the rest of the county*. Ilarly in May, 1629, directions 
were given to the Deputy- Lieu tenants as well as to the justices 
of Essex and Suffolk commanding them to see all possible 
measures were taken to restore order and relieve the poor. It 
was especially stated that the clothworkers were to be pro- 
vided with work either in their own trade or in some other 
good and honest labour, and if that were impossible they were 
to be otherwise relieved'. 

Already the difficulty was not confined to the eastern 
counties, and on May 17th, 1629, a proclamation was issued 
entitled, "A Proclamation commanding the due execution of 
the Lawes made for setting the poore on work." The regula- 
tions for " the reliefs of the indigent and impotent poore, for 

' Privy Council Begiiter, SCth April, 1637. 

< lb., aatb Feb., 164]. 

> lb., Eotered 2gth April, 1C29. 

* lb., 6th May, 1629 f., No. 237. 
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binding out apprentices, for providing of stockes', and for 
Retting the poore on worke," were to be "duely and carefully 
put in execution." The liability of the parish to provide 
funds, and afterwards of the hundred and of the county is re- 
capitulated, and means are devised by which the duty may be 
performed. The "miniater, churchwardens and overseers for the 
poore " were straightway to meet and take these matters into 
their consideration. They were then to report to the justices 
of the peace. These latter were to consult together in their 
several divisions, and at Quarter Sessions the necessary arrange- 
ments were to be settled. The judges on their circuits were 
to find out what had been done and were to make an exact 
report. Thus the Central Authority set in motion the whole 
local machinery for the execution of the poor law. The pro- 
clamation farther ordered that great care should be taken in 
those places where there either was or should bo any special 
occasion " to provide stocks to set the poor on work '," 

Some of the justices seem to have doubted whether they 

had legal power to themaelvoa levy a rate for pro- 

co^^iSdi viding employment for the poor. A few days after 

ISr?ik«nii the proclamation therefore a further letter is sent 

to the Deputy- Lieu ten ants and justices of Essex 

and Suffolk stating that in their part of the country there was 

special need for care in matters concerning the poor, and 

therefore the writers again particularly remind them of their 

duty and let them know " that it is the resolucon of all the 

judges that by the lawe yo" have sufficient power and ought to 

raise meanes out of the severall parishes if they be of 

abilitie, or otherwise in their defect in their severall hun- 

dretbes etc, to sett the poore on worke and to relieve the aged 

and impotent not able to worke*," 

> The word "Btocken" oc etocki is hero tued in the seoae oF cspiUl for 
providing employment. We aha!! see that it waa usual to raise a lamp sum 
of mone; for thiapiupose, almost alwny» called the "stock" of the parish. This 
VM supposed to remniu iiitaot, Occasiunally the word stock waa used for any 
capital sum possessed by the parish, but never for the ordinary poor rates whicL 
were apenl during the year. 

> PrMhtmalion Book, Ohas, 1., No. 100. Record Office, 17th May, 5 Chas. 
■ Privy Council RegiKcr, 2and May. 1020, See Appendix. 
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Another crisis of the same kind occurred in 1639 near the 
end of the personal government of Charles I. The same 
methods are employed ; it is the western counties that are 
suffering most, and letters are written to the justices of Devon 
and of Exeter urging them to make special efforts to remove 
the more pressing necessities of the poor ordinarily employed 
in the cloth trade'. 

Thus we see that during this period the Council put pressure 
on merchants in order that manufacturers might 
give their men work ; a proclamation was drawn 
up by its advice giving strict orders for the relief and employ- 
ment of the poor all over the country; and it insisted in several 
different ways that in the districts most affected work should 
be found and relief given. We can see by the circumstances 
of this crisis something of the nature of the difficulty which 
the Stuart statesmen had to meet. The social organisation 
was based on the assumption that the conditions were fairly 
stable ; a poor man had the greatest difficulty, as we have seen', 
in going from one part, of the country to another, and the 
apprenticeship laws were titfiilly if not rigorously enforced, bo 
that, if a man's own trade failed, there was little prospect of 
employment in another. In our own time a sudden falling off 
in trade causes great hardship to the workmen, and in the 
seventeenth century the hardship was thus far greater. The 
demand for manufactured goods was essentially unstable; the 
social organisation was based on an underlying assumption 
that work was stable. The introduction of nianufacttirea would 
therefore cause peculiar hardship to the poor employed in 
them, if exceptional measures of this kind could not be 
enforced. 

There are several other references in the succeeding years 
which refer chiefly or wholly to the action of the Council in 

' The reTOnshiTB jaBtices are told thai people began lo want «iaplojiueiit 
■'W'' in a short time may (it not prevented) breede great ioooaTenienoeB to 
the conntry." They in conaultation with tbe jiistioeB of Eiieter ware lo "Bettle 
some good oonrae wheruby the poore labouring people in generall may be provided 
of worke, and that in particulu- those »ha mam espeaiaily belong to the trade 
and baaioes of cloathing." Privy Couneil RtjfitUr, 13th April, 1639. 

- See Chap. VII. 
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enforcing provision of work for the unemployed'. But aftor 
Januarj' 1631, regulations of this kind formed part of the Book 
of Orders of that date, and the Register of the Council, ao far 
as it conceroB the poor, relates chiefly to the Royal commissioD, 
then just appointed, or to the enforcement of the Book of Orders 
as a whole. 

Ah early as June, 16S0, a special committee of the Council 
itself had been appointed commissioners for the 

e. The Royal -, , 

"^"d B^'t""* poor , but in January in the next year a further 
wtuS" " ' ^^^P ^'^ taken and a commission was issued to 
the chief people in the country. The minutes of 
a ffw of its meetings have been pi-eserved, but these relate 
mainly to an inquiry into the administration of Mr Kendrick's 
charity at Reading'. Its iofluence seems to have been very 
' ISth Feb., lliSf. Itutlaad juBtioes ordered to Bee the paot were set to 
work. See Appendin. 

31st Mareb, IliSl. Houaes of Correction were to ho erected in Herta. 
withoDt an}' more delay. 

ZSnd April, 1631. J.P.'a ol Uiddleaex and to those of WeBtmiiuter. 
Elsewhere macb good had been done but they were negligent. Order them to 
look after Eouees of Correction and set yagabonds to work there. 

31st March, 1631. Lord-LientenstitB commanded to bb« the poor were net 
to work. 

Stfa Jan., 163S-6. Berenl propoBitionB for the employment of the poor 
were referred to a committee, who ware to give anoh order as was Bt for bo good 

15th April, ItiSl. Inquiry into want of work at Qodalming. 

25th Aug. 163^. Inquiry into the grievances of the jaame3'men silk 
weavers, who complain of slack work and lowered wages, f. 615. All these are 
entered under their respective dates in the Frivy Council Regiiter, We shall 
see when we oonnider the relief of the different dasse? of poor in detail that 
there are evidences aa to the reeult ot the Privy Council action on other 
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^ In June liiHO the following I'rivy Counciltora were appointed "Gommis- 
ai oners for the Poore." 

Lord Privy Seal. Lord Vispount Dorchester. 

Earl Marshall. Lord Viaconnt Falkland. 

Earl of Bridgwater. Mr Trer. 

Earl of Danby. Mr Vio. Chamb. 

Lord ViscoDnt Wimbledon. Ur Secre. Coke, " or auie foure of them." 

The petition of Viscount Wimbledon is referred to them on 12th Nov., 1630. 

• Dom. State Paptrt, CUas. 1., Vol. 213, dated Jan. 1631. This voloine is 
said to contain the minutes of the prooeedlDga of the CommiBsioners of the 
Poor, bnt after a few pages there are few entries relating W the poor at all. 
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considerable, but to have been exerted not so much through 
the proceedings of the comnaisaion as a whole as through the 
appointment of local committees, aud through the delegation of 
its powers for administrative purposes to various sub-committees. 
It had the power to ask for the appointment of local commis- 
sions, and it was in this way that it could most effectively deal 
with abuses in any particular district. Thus if there was a 
complaint of great distress or if charitable funds were not 
properly applied, a local commission was suggested. Such 
commissions were granted for Bury. Exeter, Colchester, for 
the parishes in and about Loudon, and for Stamford in county 
Lincoln', and would be a terror to evildoers in matters of 
charitable endowments. 

But the commissioners not only delegated their powers by 
means of local commissions. For administrative purposes they 
divided themselves into groups, each consisting of six or seven 
commissioners. One of these sub-committees was attached to 
the counties of each circuit. Thus Wentworth was amongst 
those especially responsible for the Northern Circuit ; Laud and 
Coke were assigned to that of Lincoln ; Dorchester, Falkland 
and Bridgwater to the district round Shropshire ; Abbot, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Wimbledon to Kent; the Earl 
of Holland to Norfolk, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the west country'. This division would immensely increase 
the administrative usefulness of the commissioners and was 

There was an imjiiii; into the haspitala ot London and into Eeoriak'a aharitj 
at Beading, but little beHidea. 

' Privi/ Councii Bfpititr, CommisBiouH for Eteter and Coloheater were 
iiEoed 29th Feb.. 163^, (or Stamford 2nd July, 1632, f. 127. tor the London 
puisheB 31st Ma;. 1632. One for fiury had been iaiiued before SStfa Feb. 163^, 
and farther complaints were referred to its membere. All these aommiBsiona are 
atated lo be isBaad in aacordanoe with the commission of the 5th Jan. 163( for 
patting in eiecntion the "lawea tor the teliefes of the poore," which authorised 
r iniiuiry into charitable Unsta at the request of 
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Bcum, No, 13490, f. 28S. This document stalee 
BKsigDed to particular distriots in order that the 
es might be more thoroughly investigated. The 
diitrihution was made according to circuits because the judges ot each circuit 
were to receive the justioes' reports from the district and Chen lo aooount to the 
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adopted immediately before the issue of the Eouk of Orders, 
It was therefore most probably connected with the system then 
established, and designed to enable the commissioners to bring 
their influence to bear on the judges, and through them on 
every justice in the county. 

The Book of Orders was issued in January 163{. It is the 
most important of the measures connected with the poor 
enforced by the Privy Council. It was not the only document 
of the kind. We have seen that a Book of Orders for the 
prevention of scarcity was issued in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and was amended and reissued in the reigns of James and 
Charles, This method of issuing a Book of Orders was now 
adopted for the relief of the poor at ail times and not only in 
yeaiB of scarcity. 

The Orders begin by stating that many excellent laws were 
in existence both for the relief of the poor and for the proper 
employment of charitable endowments ; these for a short time 
after the making of the laws were duly executed, and that 
in some parts of the kingdom "where some justices of the 
peace and other magistrates doe duely and diligently execute 
the same, there evidently appeareth great reformatioo, benefit, 
and safety to redound to tho Commonwealth." But they also 
inform us that in other parts of the realm there was now great 
neglect, and that these orders were therefore necessary. The 
orders and the directions were given separately ; the directions 
order the enforcement of the regulations of the statutes such as 
those for the repression of beggary, the binding of apprentices, 
and the provision of both work and relief. They especially 
command energy in the matter within the jurisdictions of lords 
and at the Courts leet. Only two of them impose new regula- 
tions. One orders that the Correction houses in all coimties 
should be made next to the gaol ; the other has especial 
reference to the time of scarcity ; rates were to be raised in 
every parish, and contributions were to be given by the richer 
parishes to help the poorer ones, " especially from tho.se places 
where depopulations have beene, some good contribution to 
come for helpe of other parishes." 

Eight Orders precede the directions; they prescribe the 
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method of ftdministration rather than what was to be ad- 
ministered, and it was this that was most important. The 
justices of every shire were to divide themselves so that certain 
of them were responsible for particular hundreds. They were 
to bold montbly meetings and to meet the conHtahles, church- 
wardens, and overseers. From these they were to inquire what 
iasures they had taken in every parish and to hear who were 
the offenders against the laws. The justices were to punish 
I neglect, and were themselves to report every three months to 
the sheriff. The reports were to be sent on to the Judges of 
Assize, and from them to the Lords Commissioners, some i>f 
, whom, as we have seen, were especially responsible for every 
I circuit. The Judges of Assize were particularly to inquire 
' which justices were negligent' and to make a report to the 
king. 

It is not difficult to see that those Orders would greatly 
help the general administration of the law. Some trouble was 
found in executing them, but the Book of Orders formed the 
basis of the organisation for the relief of the poor for the years 
between 1631 and 16*0. In April. 1632, we are told that 
much good has been done, but there are now signs of slackness. 
All the justices are to do their best and to make certificates to 
the judges*. In October 1633 the returns had not been so well 
made, and the judges were asked to find out what justices were 
remiss'. In May 1635 a letter was sent to the judges stating 
that many times they had received charge to see the Book of 
Orders put in execution. Still in most places the justices have 
been exceedingly negligent, and the judges are ordered to 
insist on their doing their work and returning their certificates'. 
The effect of the Book of Orders we shall be more easily able 
to estimate later, but we can see from the entries made in 
these minutes of the Council itself how energetically its members 
tried to see that their directions were enforced. 

' Addit. MSS. I24<«>, [. 243. The Oidera aod Direotioim, but not the 
|)reamble, are printed b; EdeD. State of the Poor, Vol. i., p. ISO. 

' A minute ot letters diraoted lo " j' high Sherifle of j" Heverall countyes of 
EoglaDd and Wales," Privy Council Regialcr, April 30th, 1632. 

• Priry fuunciJ BigUter, 10th Oct., ItiSS. 

* lb.. 7th May, 1636. 
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Many rpgulations were made about particular pla< 
lime of plague, but to some extent this had been done in the 
reigD of Elizabeth and it is not a new development in the 
policy of the Council. It will be siifficient to notice that 
frequent resolutions were passed on the subject, particularly in 
1636, 1637, and 1638, and that many of these decisions take 
for granted a fairly efficient organisation for the relief of the 
poor in ordinary times'. We shall have to consider these 
measures more in detail when we examine the provision made 
fur the poor in time of sickness. 

There are also several examples of the interference of the 
Council with wages with the object of relieving the 
fenoEc'cT'ihe poor. We have seen that in 1629 the cloth trade 
waeei. ' was depressed, and that the Lords of the Council 
endeavoured to insist that work and relief should 
be provided for the workmen out of employment. At the same 
time they also made efforts on behalf of those who were still 
employed. In July, 1629, they wrote to the Earl of Warwick 
and justices of Essex concerning the weavers of baize in the 
neighbourhood of Hocking and Braintree. Wages were already 
low, and the men hardly able to live by their labour, yet the 
employers were trying to force their workmen to make a 
greater length of cloth for the same wages. " Wee thinke it 
very fit and just," write the members of the Council, "that 
they (the weavei-a) should receive such payment for their 
worke as in reason ought to be given according to the pro- 
portion thereof aud also that the said Eayes which are woven 
in the saide countie are to be made of one lenyth'." 

In February, 1631, the weavers of Sudbury complained; a 
petition to the Council was presented on behalf of Sylva 
Harbert and others, saying the " poore spinsters, weavers and 

' Thus on 2S Sept, 163C, a aaUection ia ordered in the cities of London and 
WeBtminHtei and in the counties of Uiddle«ei and Suirej for thoee aflectod 
with plague. 

' On 30th iiay the Council order a collection for thoee atriokeu with plagae 
in Badleigh, and also for the poor olothworkere who are oot of work and have 
no meana of enbeiatence. Like collections were made for Northainpton 10th Ua;, 
163S, and for Glouoeiiter I6th May, 1638, Ac. Privy Conm-il Rei/iiter. 

• Privy Council Regiiter, 3rd July, 1629, Vol. 5, f. 399, 
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combers of wooll " were " much abridged of their former and 
usuall wages " by the clothiers, " who are now growne rich by 
the labours of the said poore people." The matter was referred 
a committee with instructions to cause " orderly paj-ment " 
kto be made of the " due and accustomed wages.. ..And in case 
Iftny pai-ticular person shalbe found either out of the hardnes of 
f lu8 harte towards the poore or out of private end or humC 
refractory to such courses as the said com" shall thinke reason- 
able and iust " he shall be ordered to appear before the board'. 
The employers stated that all of the trade had reduced 
' wages, but that, if a general rule were made binding on all 
the employers, they would be willing to agree to give any 
wages which were thought reasonable', A rate was fixed by 
an Order in Council, but the decision was not obeyed. Lawsuits 
were brought by clothier against clothier, until another attempt 
was made to settle the matter, and in 1636 Charles I, issued 
Letters Patent fixing the length of the reel and ordering that 
the wages of all the workpeople should be raised in pro- 
portion'. 

It is evident, then, that in 1629 the masters of Braintree 
and Booking were trying to take advantage of the competition 
of their workmen to force down wages, and that in this par- 
ticular trade both then and afterwards the Council tried to 
prevent anything of the kind being done. 

A bad harvest in 1629, followed by a worse in 1630, plunged 
not only the clothworkers but the whole labouring class into 
distress. Amongst many other measures calculated to relieve 
this scarcity the Council again interfered with wages in order 
to aid the whole body of workmen. 

Wages had been legally fixed by law in various ways since 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and in 1563 it had been 
provided that the justices of the peace should every year fix 
the scale of wages according to the prices of food, and other 
conditions of the workmen. It has been generally considered 
that these assessments were either ineffectual or were enforced 



' Privy Council JUgiiter, ISth Feb,, 1631. 
' Cal. of State Paper; STth April, 1631, p. 2 
> B;mer, n. 41. 
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in the interest of the employers and not that of the employed. 
But on September 29th, 1630, the Council ordered four letters 
to be written, directed to the justices of the peiice of Cambridge, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and to the mayor of Norwich, the 
contents of which clearly show that in this instance the Council 
interfered with the object of helping the poor. The people 
themselves had complained that the rates had not been properly 
made for them according to law ; the Council thereupon write 
down to the justices and say that "these hard and necessitua 
tymes doe require some better care to be bad in that behalfe ; 
we have therefore thought good at this time to recommend the 
same to yo"" extraordinarie care. For the statutes of 5 Eliz. and 
1 Jac. having so carefully provided against these inconveniences, 
it were a great shame if for want of due care in such as are 
speciallie trusted with the execution of these lawes, the poore 
should be pinched in theise times of scarcitie and dearth. And 
his Mat*" and this Board cannot but be exceeding sensible of 
any neglect or omission which may occasion such evill effects, 
as are like to ensue thereupon. And therefore since neither 
you nor any other can pretend any want of legall power to have 
prevented all just cause of complainte in this kinde wee doe 
hereby in his Mat'" name will and require you to use such care 
and diligence that his Mat'° and this Board may nut be troubled 
with any complaint for want of due execution of the aforesaid 
statute. And so etc.'" 

The fact that the men complained and that the Council so 
promptly interfered in this matter is a strong argument that 
both the workmen and the members of the Council believed 
that the assessments were enforced, or at least that they bad 
a great influence on the wages actually paid. The occurrence 
certainly shows us that in this instance the assessments were 
ordered to be made in the interests not of the masters but of 
the men, and that it was the intention of the Government to 
protect the men from oppression. It suggests that the justices 
were negligent, but it brings into prominence the fact that 
the justices were supervised by the Privy Council. 

' The text oF the documenl and the substaiDce of these puragraphg b&ve 
alreadj' appeared in Tht Engliih Hiitorical BivUw, Januoi?, 18'JS, p. 81. 
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There is reaatio for believing that the determination here 
shown by the Council to help the poor had considerable weight 
in inducing the justices to make the wages as^ssmeats of the 
time. It was probably an immediate consequence of this letter 
that the Norwich justices drew up a new aasesanient, and 
reported the fact to the Council in Dec. 1630'. Moreover a 
very large propoition of the other assessments which have 
been preserved of the reigns of James and Charles belong to 
the years of scarcity, when the relief of the poor waa the main 
object of the justicc^^ As money wages were rising throughout 
the century, new assessments were always in favour of the 
workman and would become most necessary in times when the 
price of food was high ; they would also most readily be made 
when the necessities of the poor were great. 

It is perhaps worth while to notice one other instance of pro- 
tection given to workmen by the Privy Council. During another 
time of trade depression, in the year 1637, Thomas Reignolds, 
manufacturer, made his workmen accept cloth instead of money 
for their wages. The men complained; the Council found it was 
a second ofienee and ordered Thomas Reignolds to be sent to the 
Fleet until he had paid his workmen double the amount they 
had lost, and their charges for bringing the complaint besides'. 
The punishment for truck inflicted by the Privy Council during 
the personal government of Charles I, was certainly severe. 

Thus in the period from 1597 to 1644 the Privy Council 
are increasingly active on behalf of the poor, and 
during eleven of these yeai-s, from 1629 to 1640, 
they adopt a policy of constantly exerting influence to secure 

■ Dojn. State Paperi.Chhs. L, Vol. 176, No. 1, let Deo. lliSO. "And we have 
aooorduige to the Statute appointed the wages of MrrantB, laborers snd 
\Torlcemen at buoIi Ratea ob will oonTenieutly reoompenoe theic pajoea and jeld 
unto them competent mfttateaauDoe." 

^ WaeeB OBseasmelitB have heea pilntad [or Bur; St Edmiinda in IG30 {The 
EnglUh Hulorical Btview, April 1897) ; for fit Atbans io 1G31 (A. E. Oibbs, 
Corporation Rteordt of St Alhaiu, p. 281) ; tor Qloucestcr in 1632 (Thorold Rogers 
Btttory of Agriculture and Pricet, Vol. n., p. 691). One alaoeiistB for Hertford 
made in 1631, Biit. Man. Com. 11. uv., App. viii., p. 160. 

■ Privy Council RtgiiUr, 10th Maj, 1637. Oa 17th May an order was made 
Tot the release ot Thomaa Beignolds as he had then given the weavers full 
wtisfaotion. 

u— i 
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the proper administratioQ of the poor lawa This continuous 
policy seems to be suggested by the exceptional measures 
which had formerly been adopted in years of scarcity. In 
season of high-price com since 1527 some action of this kind 
was taken, and every exceptionally bad time of dbtress in- 
creased the extent of governmental interference. The con- 
tinuous policy adopted between 1629 and 1G40 began with 
a failure of harvest and crisis in the cloth trade, and the 
earlier methods of the Government were like those of 1597 
and 1622. But while the season of scarcity stiU continued 
the Privy Council issued the Book of Orders for the relief of 
the poor, and the organisation begun by these commands vras 
continued throughout the period of personal government. 

Abbot and Laud, Wentworth and Falkland, Dorchester and 
Wimbledon are the members of the Privy Council whose names 
are most closely connected with this policy. Its effects and 
success we shall be better able to estimate later, but we can 
already see that the system which the Privy Council tried to 
enforce was considerably more extensive than any organisation 
of poor relief with which we are familiar. Already we know that 
the poor were not only looked after in times of bad harvests, as 
in the sixteenth centiu-y, but they were also sometimes employed 
when they were out of work, and that, not only when an indi- 
vidual was unfortunate, but when whole classes were suffering 
from a fluctuation in trade. This certainly could not always be 
carried out, but the Council insisted that it should be attempted. 
The personal government of Charles I. has been more associated 
with the exaction of Ship Money than with attempts to enforce 
a system which has much in common with the socialistic 
schemes with which we are familiar on paper, and yet these 
eleven years are remarkable for more continuous efforts to 
enforce socialistic measures than has been made by the central 
Government of any other great European country. Apart from 
its success or failure the attempt is interesting, because it shows 
us the ideal of government which was in the minds of Charles I. 
and his advisers, and reminds us that these infringers of indi- 
vidual liberties were also, in intention at least, the protectors 
of the poor. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
1597-164*. 

THE LOCAL MACHINEEV FOR ADMINISTRATION. 

1. Powera of the justices. 

2. ^ork of the josticee ta first patting the law in exeoation, 
(d) In West RidiDfl in 15SB. 
(b) In Notth Biding from 1G05 onwards. 

3. Bepoite of the juBCices in respoase to the Book oC Orders. 

4. The work of the judgea. 

(u) Anthoritative decisions on pointa of law. 

(b) AdministrativG work as the link between the Privj CounoU and the 



6. The work of the cverseera. 

(a) In 1590, 

(b) When stirred to greater activity by sowcitj 

(c) After the issue of the Book of Orders. 



The increased activity of the Privy Council, which made the 
poor law of the seventeenth century more effective than that of 
the sixteenth, depended for its success upon the activity of the 
local officials, particularly of the justices of the peace and the 
municipal authorities. We will now therefore examine the work 
done (1 ) by the justices and town rulers, (2) by the judges', and 
(3) by the overseers. 

We have seen, in the Elizabethan oi^aisation of Norwich, 
how much the justices and municipal officers could 
do when they were at their best, but preambles, 9^'^" 
proclamations, and letters of the Privy Council 
combine to tell us that continuous vigour and energy were 
exceptional. Still the important point is that this local govem- 

' AJthongh the j lodges wei 
of their work with regard to I 
10 aonaider (hem ii 
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Rient existed, and under pressure could becotue tftective. It waa 
because the organisation was tbere that the Jettera of the Privy 
Council were so important; if the justices had been power- 
less officials, Privy Council letters would have been useless. It 
is because the justices had the power and could be effective, 
that it is necessary for us to see bow far the Privy Council 
measures stirred them into action. 

The Chancellor's charge in 1608 to the justices and judges 
throws some light on the social position and importance of the 
justices, and also shows that the Government thought it very 
necessary that their work should bo well dune. The Chancellor 
complained that the justices who did the work could have no 
place on the bench, and could hardly get into the court " for the 
number of newe and youoge knightes, that come in there 
braueryea and stande there lyke an Idoll to be gazed vpon 
and doe nothinge, ya so greate and pressingo for place oounte- 
naunce and eatimacyon." These young justices are reminded 
that "they are not Justices for their countenaunce onelye." 
They and the other justices are exhorted to " remember tbere 
oatbea and dutyes that they are for the Justice, peace and 
gouememente of the cuntrye." They were especially com- 
manded to prevent vagrants from wandering ; to see that the 
proclamation and letters " for come busynea " were enforced, 
and that "y° poore be prouyded for w"'in there paryshes." They 
were also told that it was their duty to prevent all riotous 
assemblies at the beginning, and that if there were disturbances 
they would be held responsible'. This speech shows us that the 
Government thought the peace of the country depended mainly 
upon the vigilance of the justices, and that the office of justice 
of the peace was much coveted because of the influence and 
reject it gave its possessor. 

Under the provisions of the poor laws the justices had some 

powcrm of <luties foi the performance of whii-h they were 

Sid«*th^' directly responsible, and others in which they had 

sutuicB. (.Q supervise the overseers and the constables. They 

were directly responsible for the relief of maimed soldiers, for the 
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' Lt* Reporta del Cant 
BmUod, p. 367-8. 



1 Camera SteUata, John Hawarde, ed. W. 
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maintenance of Houses of Correction and for contributions t<j 
prisoneiB and to such county hospitals as were in existence. 
They were further the authorities who made the special assess- 
ments in time of plague and levied the rates in aid of poorer 
parishes. To them were also referred questiona of settlement 
and other matters which concerned several parishes. Moreover, 
although the overseers were primarily responsible for setting 
] the able-bodied poor to work, the justices sometimes levied 
I c»unty rates for this purpose, and occasionally ordered that 
I particular people should be relieved from county funds. 

But the hardest part of theii- duty in this matter consisted 
I in the proper supervision of the overseers. The names of the 
poor of each parish had to be presented to them, and the assess- 
ments sanctioned by them ; it was their duty to examine the over- 
seers' accounts and to see that the pauper childreu were bound 
apprentices, Moreover, they had to punish negligent officials, 
to coerce unwilling contributors, and to listen to the appeals of 
aggrieved persons, whether they were injured ratepayers or un- 
relieved poor. 

The orders of the West Riding Sessions Kolls during 1598' 
give us some idea of the dif^culties of the », work of 
justices in putting the system into execution, iratputtina 
The statute of 1597-8 was apparently the first ^cu"on? 
regulation of the kind generally administered in v^Mt Ridin'g 
the West Riding, but efforts were made to enforce '" '"*' 
this as soon as it came into operation". In June 1598 elaborate' 
orders were drawn up for the division of Knaresborough, which 
show us that the new methods met with considerable opposition. 
The churchwardens and overseers presented the names of the 
poor, but they said that all the parishes objected to pay money. 
The inhabitants prefeired to give " releefe " to beggars, and 

' The tVeit Riding Saiioni RolU have been printed from 10th Jan. 1597-8 
to the iBt July. 1G02, incIOHivo. The Roll (or the year 1508 contains the oriJers 
mode at the ScseioDa an well as the panels and indiclmenta, IVcit Riding Seuimti 
RolU, Vol. ni., Torksbire Archieolagica] Asaociatian. 

' April. loSS. "Ordered that the charchwardena and sarreiore of the poorc 
within the poriahe ol Biaikin almtl see and tabs order that Elizabethe Corker 
and her iiij" children ahalbe releeved and provided foe ilb the late statute 
reqnireth etc." Wat Riiing Senimi RoOm, p. 76. 
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some, they said, could help in this way who could not afford to 
pay rates. The justices allowed the parishioners to have their 
own way to some extent. They stipulated, however, that the poor 
should ask relief of their fellow parishioners only, tind that those 
who were able to work should be set to work. MoreovL-r, the 
occupiers who lived out of the parish and the inhabitants who 
refused to give sufficiently were to be assessed'. It was not 
only in Knaresborough that poor rates were unpopular. Seven 
inhabitants of Tickhili refused to give the sum aastissud on 
them", while in Bc-ntley and Arkesey an assessment was duly 
made, but the money was not paid until the goods of many of 
the inhabitants had been dis-trained'. 

This enforcement of local responsibility at first increased 
rather than lessened the hardships endured by many of the 
poor. We are told that " divers personnes are nowe sent forth 
of all partes of this realme to the places of their births ; wherof 
some of those personnes so sent have bene inhabitinge and 
dwellinge in those places and townes from whence they are sent 
by the space of twentie yeares, some more, some lease." 

This was done by the parochial officials in order that their 
own parish might not be forced to support these poor 
people. They endeavoured to shift the burden to the pariah 
where the people were bom, or to get them sent as rogues 
to the House of Correction, where they would be supported 
by the county. The justices of the West Hiding tried to 
prevent this unjust practice. No poor of the Knaresborough 
division were to be sent to the place of their birth without 
special order from some neighbouring justice of the peace. 
Moreover, the testimonials of the poor passing through the 
division were to be examined, and when the bearers were found 
to have lived more than three years in the parish from which 
they were sent they were to return again. " For," say the 
justices, "such kynde of personnes. . . are not rooges nor wander- 

■ Wetl Elding Satioiu Eolli, pp. 61-80, June, ISSe. 

' lb. p. W. 

^ lb. p. 37. The (jhutchwardena and overseers of Wakefield in aome way 
failed to comply witb the atatute, although ooaordini; to Arth's jiamphlet the 
foot tbeie were snffioientlj relieved. lb. p. 118. See Chap. Till, tapra. 
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inge beggers withio the mcanyng of the statute, but ought to 
bu releived as the poore of the parishe wher they so iohabitod 
and wher they wrought when they were able to worke'." 

The refusal of the inhabitants to pay rates and this illegal 
way in which the parochial authorities attempted to get rid of 
the poor they were now forced to maintain indicates that the 
6rst enforcement of the new poor law caused considerable dis- 
satisfaction*. These difBculties bear out the conclusion that no 
earlier poor law bad been adequately put in force in this district. 
Now, however, the justices insisted that more should be done, 
and occasionally they seem to have been successful'. "^ 

The North Riding Records begin in 1605 and disclose a 
somewhat similar state of things. The system of 
eompulsorj' poor relief is evidently more generally 
in opemtion. Vigilance in enforcing laws designed 
to prevent the growth of a poor population is one in ihe'Nottii 
of the signs that the poor rates in a district are 
high, and in the North Riding much care was taken to prevent 
the building of cottages without four acres of land, and to 
punish landlords who took in lodgers'. Moreover, maimed 

' B'cii Siding Seniota Boll», pp. 84, 85. Kn»reBboroiigh Orders, 

The Major of DoncaBler seems to have been an offender in this respect; a 
poor man named Gregorie Shawe had lived in Doncnster twenty jeara and waa 
in Che Hospital, but he had been turned out and sent a«a;. lb. iiil p. 106. 

' Sometimes a parish was disobedient even when an order for relief was made 
bf the jnsticea. Thus the paiisb of Silkston bad been ordered to pa; vi'' weekl; 
to John Micbell of Gunthvaite eowarda the eduoating of Mary and Elisabeth 
Miohell. They had neglected to do eo and were therefore fined £3. Gi. 6d., while 
the ehurchwardeiis and overseers vieia ordered to provide for the oliildren 
" according to the lost statute in that case made and provided." lb. p. 96. 

' The following orders seem to show that regular relief funda could be (alien 
for ({ranted. A poor auccouileM child was left in Oasett, and Ossett was charged 
with many poor. The three townshipa of Ossett, Dewisburia and SuthUl were 
each to pay IG/S'. for its support. lb. p. 41. 

A child came with its mother begging to Mortbowiom : the mother fell ill and 
WOE carried by the constable te a poor man's honse in Hhelfe. where ebe died. 
NoTtbowcom was ordered to pay a shilhng and SheUo 4''. towards the relief of 
the child. lb. p. 39. There are several other orders of the kind. See p. 40. 

* Thus on April 14, ISOT, Bob. Thompson was presented tor building a cottage 
or habitation for John Joje of Alno, labourer, now occupied by the same, without 
assigning to it four acres of Jand Ac, contrary to the statute 31 Eliz. A'nrth 
Ridinj/ Satiotu BoUt, Vol. i. p, 68. Several oases of the same kind were presented 
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soldiers received penaious, the ctumty hospitals were supported 
aad many orders were made for the relief of particular poor 
people'. A House of Correction was also built, though not 
until 1619. after many resoiutiona had been passed on the 
subject'. On the other hand, there is also evidence that the 

ti fiioluiioiid Oct. 8, IGOT, and the; occur (reijuaiitlj throughout the North 
Biding SesBions BoUb o( our period until 1673. eioept from tlie period 1634 to 
IMT. North Riding Semmi* RuUk, vol. vi. ITT, Oct. S, 16T2. See alao pp. 38, 
Si, 99, 113 &o. 

Like preaentmentB were mode for barbouriDg inm&teB or □ndersettles (i.e. 
lodgers) until 16T5, vi. p. 233. e-g. Oct. 8, 1607. Leon. Mnrxholl of Bsvensworth 
"for keeping of an undernettle for the space of a moneth Ac. and alao John 
Bamehawe, James FoBter und Bichard Dunn all of thaaame: they were fined lOi. 
each." 26. vol. i. p. 95. 

> TbuH there was a dispnted liability irith regard to Margery Pearaoa, and 
■he was to be relieved in accordance with the decision of Sir Bichnrd Ethering- 
ton and Tho. Dearie, Esq., lb. vol, i. p. 13. 

Elizabeth Sootson of Melmerby ts to be provided for by the High Constable 
and the ohurohwardens and overBeers of the parish, lb. p. ST. See also pp. 116, 
117, 124. 125 Ao. 

The Treaaurer for the hospitals appeara all through theee reoords. In 1608 
the paTinents mode b; Hr Brigges, Treaaiirer for the Langbaorgh diitrict. vera 
u [oUows :— 

£ : d. 
The HoBpitall junta Malton 13 6 3 per ana. 
Hoapitall ot Sharbroueh GOO 

The Morshallsej 20 

Summa 19 (i 8 

At the iame time another treasnrer for the dittriot distributed pensionB lo 
eleven aoldiers amonnting altogether to £38. Ga. Sd. Quarter Seniom Recurdi. 
North ItiiHns, vol. ii. p. 35T. 

• Qiuirter Setiions Itecarile, ^nrth Ridimj, Vol. t. 

p. 75, 13th July. IHOT. "It ia ordered that there ghalbe a House of Cor- 
rection at Thirske within the North ridding of the oouniie of Yorke." 

p. 303. Oat. 2[id, IGIO. "Two HouBea of Correction ahalbe builded within 
the North Biding, whereof thane to be within Che Liberties of Bichmondahire." 

p, 325. April 3G, IGIl. House fixed upon but not yet used as a House ol 
Correction. 

1612-19, Orders continue about the Bouse of Correction the site of which 
was Bometimea arranged at Richmond and BonielimeB nt Thirske. 

p. 339. Jan. 6, 1G})|. The Honae waa abnoat Unishad at Richmond and 
the Governor wsa appointed. 

p. 349. Oct. 1630. JamcH Durfaam committed. 

Vol. m. p. 184. Jan. 15th, 162^. £100 raised for Block. There are many 
entries relating to oommittalB in the anoceeding years, voL m. pp. 39, 64 Ac. 
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organisation did not yet work smoothly. Overseers are con- 
stantly presented for neglecting their duties, ratepayers for not 
paying their rates ; sometimes even all the overseers of a parish 
are presented for not making " cessments," or for not relieving 
the poor', and in one case not only did the overseer neglect 
to obey the jnatices' order for the relief of a particular poor 
man, but the constable refused to obey the warrant for the 
apprehension of the overjteer'. If the justices' difficulties in 
Yorkshire are typical of their difficulties elsewhere, it is not 
surprising that some of them were negligent. 

Between 1629 and 1631 there was a new development in 
consequence of the frequent orders on behalf of the poor of those 
years. In each period of scarcity the justices had been told 
to allot themselves to particular divisions for the purpose of 
carrying out the special orders sent by the Privy 
Council. The Book of Orders of January 16f^ thriuXtTin*^ 
made this a permanent arrangement so far as the ™''Book ut 
relief of the poor was concerned". The justices 
of each particular division were to meet monthly and examine 
the ovei-seers and constable.s so as to see that their duties 
with regard to the destitute were properly fulfilled. 

Not only were these orders made but we have evidence that 
they were executed. The proclamation of 1629 and the Book 

' April 29, 1006. Keller oE Ellen EiltingtoD ordered by poriBh of Boltby : 
the same order is repeated on July 10, pp. 38, 43. Quarter Seiiiolu Recordt. 
North Hiding, p. 1. The [ollowing alao were preaented : — 

11th April, 1605. Mioiael Meelte, one of the CJhnrchwBrdenB of Kirkly on 
the Wieke for not paying the sum due for lame soldiers and the hoBpitals, p. 2. 

p. 31. Biahnrd tlieliDleon, of TopclifCe, tor taking on himseir the oSice of 
Overseer and declined to fnlfil the duties. 

p. 'J9. "Rag. Ringrose of Aymonderly being one of the BupervisourE of 
the pooro for Appleton-io- the- Street a.d. IBOO for not having maid hia monelhly 
MMompt for the said office tor thnt year and the like for the years 1601 to 1607 
both inclusive." 

July 1611, p. 231, The Overseere of Eirklingtou for not telieTing their 
poor and exercieing their office. Also the Overseen of Wath, Buraeston, Top- 
Dlifl, West aorfeild and Condall. 

Jan. 11, liiS}. The Churohwardens &nd Overseera of Orinton for not 
mkkinit eessments for the relief of their poor, ato,, p. 845. 

' April 11, 1621. Quartir Sen/lom Rtcirrdt, North Riding, vol. Hi. p. 115. 

1 See Ohapler Till. 
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f>f Orders of 1G3^ direct reports of the justices' proceedings to 
be sent to the Council, About a thousand reports dealing with 
the ordinary relief of the poor were received and are preserved 
among the State Papera. A few of them relate to the proclama- 
tion of 1629 or to other special letters or inquiries, but tho 
majority are reports as to the execution of the Book of Orders 
of 163f, Moreover, three hundred other documents concoru 
efforts to provide com at reasonable prices for the poor. These 
latter begin to arrive ia October, 1630, and are numerous in 
December. The series of reports on ordinary poor relief are 
exceptional in 1630, but were received frequently in April and 
May, 1631. Both series of reports were returned until 1633; 
after that date there are few com reports, but those dealing 
with the poor continue until 1639, when both cease altogether'. 
A proclamation is issued in 1640, and, like that of 1620, orders 
the execution of the poor laws and the provision of stocks for 
the employment of the poor ; it also orders special inquiry by 
the judges as to how far these orders were executed, and as to 
how far they were successful. But there are no more reports, 
and it seems most probable that no more were sent. These 
documents thus relate to the years 1630 to 1639, that is to the 
greater part of the period of the personal government of 
Charles I. They exist in consequence of the action of the 
Privy Council and form the chief evidence as to how far that 
action was tiffectual. 

The details of these returns will have to be considered in 
every part of our subject, and especially when we come to 
discuss the relief given to the able-bodied poor. We will now 
only examine their general character, partly in order that we 
may see what sort of work was done by the justices acting 
ander the special instructions of the Privy Council, and partly 
that we may understand the kind of evidence which is fur- 
nished by these documents. We have seen that the orders 
issued by the Privy Council to the justices concerning the poor 
were similar in form to those that had previously been issued 

' Oae lettei in the form of a corn report Fuid several reports dealing with 
ordinary poor relief are priuted in the Appendix. 
- Frociaviation Hook, Chag. I., Ko. 328. 
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concerning corn. The reports sent in answer to them are also 
similar to the com reports of 1587. They are sometimes 
addressed to the Sheriff, often to the judges of Assize, and 
occasionally directly to the Lords Commissioners or Lords uf 
the Privy Council'. The justices adopt many different methods 
in making their returns. Occasionally they enclose the reports 
of the overseers, or give a full abstract of them'. But more 
usually the justices only state the general nature of their 
doings, occasionally inserting details about particulai* assess- 
ments, workhouses, or fresh methods of employing their poor. 
Incidentally they frequently give us information as to the state 
of trade, the number of recusants, the population, weights and 
measures, and the difficulties in the way of administration'. 

There are one or two cases in which they give the minutes 
of their meetings. One of these is sent by the justices of the 
Alton division of Hampshire and will give us an idea of how 
these 5j>ecial meetings were conducted. The Sheriff sent a 
letter and the Orders to these justices on February 10th, 1631. 
I They held their first meeting on March 12th, and three others 
I "before May 1st, so that they seem very anxious to set things in 
ordep*. 

On March 12th from Fropfield John Godden was presented 
for " being drunk on the Sabbath day," John Roake "for Hveing 
idlye," and four others for " useinge unlawfuU games in tyme of 
eveninge prayer." Five children were also placed apprentices. 



OBaize. 

" See AppBDdii XU. B. F. G. 

' See Appeniiii ^11 D. B. F. New BBsessments and the iacrease of assess- 
nientB are freqaentlj mentioned, Q.g. Dom. S.P..Ohaa. I., vol. 1!)3, 79; She 6ne» 
of people who do not go to obarch in muiy others, e.g. Hitahen and Broad- 
water, D. S. P., OhoB. I., vol. 238. No. 12. Other ceportB state whether there is 
employment in the oloth trade or other occnpationa, e.g, D. S. P., vol. 190, 64. 
In this report the justiceB of Babergh and Cosford report that the olothieri tie 
on the point of disminaiiig their workfolk. It is interaating also to team that on 
April 6, 1631, Fortamonth onl; had com for 20 days "there being residont 
vr">in the said Towne aod Liberties therot eH hundred persons att the leaal." 
D. S. P., ChftB. I., vol, 188. 

* D. S. P. Choi. I., vol. 189, 66. 
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From Peterefield there were three cases of a man being accused 
uf " liveinge idly and maintejoinge himself none knowea howe." 
Warrants were sent for some others for " teareinge of hedges." 
Six were fined a shilling each " for beinge absent from diuine 
service," and John Aylenge paid eighteenpence as he was 
suspected uf being drunk. Richard Wolgatt was presented 
for keeping " a common alehouse w'^'out lycence but noe 
process beinge made to convict him ; yt was prohibited." The 
children fit for service of this place also were placed apprentices. 
Similar cases were settled for the other places at the other 
meetings. But the most important part of the proceedinga for 
our purpose is the presentment of the constables and church- 
wardens. The constables and tithingmen stated what rogues 
had been punished in ever)' tithing, " the churchwarderus and 
overseers of the poore made presentm' of the nomber of 
theire impotent poore in theire severall parishes, the nomber 
of theire able poore and howe they are releived and the other 
sett to worke and of all other thinges concerninge theire office." 
At the fourth meeting, held on April 30th at Petersfield, the 
accounts of the churchwardena and overseers were taken and 
new overseers appointed for the next year. Moreover, besides 
all this "articles in writing" were given to the constables, tithing- 
men and overseers of which they were to give an exact account 
at the next meeting. 

The report for the town of Cambridge ^ves perhaps even 
a better idea of the work done by the justices but no details 
of cases. As we shall have to refer so often to these Justices' 
reports, it is worth while to quote this one in full in order that 
we may have a clear idea of what these documents were like- 
To the right Ho'*: the Lords and others of his Ma"" 
moat Ho'° privy Counoell. 

The certificate of the Maior, Aldermen and Justice of the 
peace w"'in the Towne of Cambridge aad the lib(er)ties thereof 
coticeminge hia Ma"" orders and direccons sent unto us in printed 
bookes together w''' letters from yo' Hono" for the due puttinge 
in exeoucon such Lawes as tend to the releivinge of impotent 
people, aettinge to worke thoBe that be able, and punishinge 
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that he idle, and reformeinge of divera abuses and diGorders therein 

menconed. 

Humbly sheweth, 

1. That accordinge to the said ordera and letters, we proaentlie 
uppon receipt thereof did assemble o''seIues together and calld 
before us the High Constables, petty CDUstoblea, Churchwardens, 
and overseers of the poore of 1/ said Towne and gave them 
strictlio in charge for the performance of the service therein required 
accordinge to the said orders and direceona. 

2. That we have ever since kept and continewed o' weekely 
meetings and there caused the said Constables dulie to make theire 
presentm'* iind from tyme to tyme have strictly called them to 
particular accompt concerninge the apprehendinge and punishinge 
of rogues and vagabonds for disorderly tiplinge, useinge unlnwfull 
games and other misdemeanors in alehouses. 

3. That we have caused the said Constables to see the watches 
and wardes duly kept accordinge to lawe and to restrayne 
wandringe and goeiDg aboute of be^ers and alsoe for safety and 
good order. 

4. That we have taken divers presentmentfi of the said 
officers and inflicted punishment accordinge to hiwe of the offendera 
both for drunknes for inordinate hauntinge of alehouses, for pro- 
fanacon of the Sabotli by Carriers traveilinge with packhorses and 
carts, with butchers seliinge of meate, for profane awearinge and 
other misdemeanors and have caused the penalties to be duly taken 
and distnbul«d accordinge to the lawe. 

5. That we beinge exceedingly oppressed w"" poore since ff 
last heavy visitacon have taken order at o' weekely meetings 
for the competent releifo of the impotent, by raiseinge and in- 
creasinge the monthly rates in all o' parishes to a treble and 
quadmple proportion through o'' towne for to keepe them from 
begginge and wandringe aboute. 

6. That we have caused the churchwardens and overseers of 
o' several! parishes to sett to worke all such poore as are able 
to worke beinge of seaven yeares of age and upwards or to 
bynde them forth apprentises. And for the better performance 
of theire duties therein and whatt ella belongs to theire office we 
doe take of them a iust and exact accompt the ffirst weeke in every 
month howB they dispose of there monthly colleccon and other 
monies comeinge to there hands and aisoe howe the impotent poore 
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are provided for and releived and the reet imployed and sett 
to worke and for punUhment of such as are idle or refuse to ' 
worke. 

7. And as touchinge the Assize of bread and beare, as alsoe 
for puniahinge of bakers, bruera, ingrosers, forestallers and the 
like (w'*' the govemo" of the univeraitie cUyme to belong* to 
them) we leave to the vicechoncelor aiid goveruers thereof ac- 
cordinge to there Cliarter of priviledge W" thej challendge. 

May 2° 1631, Samuel Spaldyng, Maior. 

Mabtin Peiibe, 

ElCHABD FOSTON. 

Edward Copley. 
John WicEaTED. 
EoBT. Ldktn. 
Thomas Atkinson. 
Tbo. Purchab. 
John Schikewoode. 
John Badcocke'. 

Ab the main part of our evidence depends on the justices' 
reports we must determine whether the methods described 
in these returns are typical of those employed all over the 
country or whether we have reports only from the more 
energetic justices. Now we hear of some instances of finding 
work for the unemployed from other sources'. If we possessed 
all the mast favourable cases in our reports all or most of these 
instances would be found amongst them. But this is not the 
fact ; some are reported and some are not. It is clear then 
energetic administration of the law existed which was not 
mentioned in the reports now preserved amongst the State 
Papers. We may therefore conclude that the reports do not 
come only from vigorous administrators but are fairly typical of 
the whole country. 

The minutes of the meetings at Alton and the report o 
the justices of Cambridge give us a good idea of the effect o 
the Orders and Directions on the justices. In the first placi 

1 D. S. P.. Chaa. I., toI. 190, No. 13. 

' See note Clinpter XH. for cases o( employing the pool in couDtiea tat 
tonna where no justices' leporta definitelf report oojlluDg of the Mud. 
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they show us that a number of meetings were held in conBe- 
qiietice of the Book of Orders. In some cases these meetings 
aeem to have taken place every month throughout the period 
from 1631 to 1639'; but from a report of Lord Fairfax it 
appears that special inquiries into the requirements of the Book 
of Orders were made only once a year in his part of Yorkshire '. 
The meetings, even if they were only infi^uent, must have 
had a considerable influence in improving the execution of the 
poor laws. 

On these occasions a number of offences were punished. 
Some were connected with the relief of the poor because the fines 
exacted were used for that purpose. Among these were such 
faults as playing at unlawful games, getting drunk, swearing, 
the "profanacon of the Saboth," and not going to church'. 
Other cases related to breaches of the vagrancy laws and of that 
part of the poor law which placed upon the overaeers the duty 
of seeing that all who had not any means were set to work*. 

But the presentment of offenders was only a part of the 
duties to the poor discharged at the meetings. An-angements 
were made for binding children apprentice, and pressure was 
exercised on the subordinate poor law officials to properly 
perform their duties. The justices found out how many poor 
were relieved and what each received, and they inquired 
whether there was a stock for their employment'. They also, 
when necessary, urged the increase of rates, the raising of 
a new fund, or the provision of stores of com to be sold to 



' e.g. Appendii xii. H. 

' D. S. P., Chas. I., Vol. 293, No. 129. Report from Rjcdale, Jnly 1686. 

' All (beae ore mentioned in the sbove'incntioned reports from AltoD and 
Cambridge. The flnea for not going to ohuroh were often rogularlj exacted. In 
one report «e ore told that some of the aoaased were too poor to pa; and that 
othera had compoauded For recuaanc;, Vol. 300, No. 17. 

* See Chapter YIII. See above. Attoa and Oambridgo. Sec also Appendix 
xn. B. WeHlmill. 

' The proceedings at theee meetings closely resemble those at Petty Seasions. 
ir these raeetinga were identical with the ordinary Petty SessionB. then these 
latter must have been held more trcqaenlly in conseiiaence o( tbe Book of 
Orders. Many of the reports, like that of Cambridge, eipreasly atate that the 
meetings they report were held becaose of the letters and orders of January 
1631, e.ff. see Winoheater. D. S. P„ Chas. 1.. VoL 188, No. 101. 

I,. 12 
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the poor at lower prices. The whole system shows how much 
of the social side of government depended upon the justices, 
and may perhaps induce ns to sympathise with the complaint 
of the gentlemen of Nottingham that they have " little rest 
either att home or abroade'." 

The judges also were concerned in the administration of 
the system of poor relief partly in the ordinary 
vnAoIo^t course of their duties, and partly in consequence 
ihJSu'tivt"' of the special action of the Privy Council, It was 
peiDti'oMaw. the custom of the time to obtain interpretations 
of law from thejudges in reply to general questions 
and not only through the decision of particular cases. These 
interpretations were given not only in such cases as the 
imprisonment of Members of Parliament, but also in matters 
affecting the poor law. A long list of resolutions was arrived 
at on the statute of 1597-8 concerning the interpretation of 
that statute'. Other questions arose later, and were decided in 
the same way. Thus in 1620 there was a dispute in the town 
of Lydd which led to the seizure of the bailiff's cattle and his 
retirement from the magisterial Bench of his ungrateful town'. 
The query is submitted as to the legality of a tax for the poor 
which was levied on the inhabitants of a parish for their lands 
and goods in gross, and on the farmers for their land per acre. 
Su- Robert Houghton and Sir Ranulph Carew decided in its 
favour, and the paper is endorsed " The question of taxing for 
the poor of Lydd decyded by the Judges of Assize'." We have 
already seen that the Council told the justices of Suffolk that 
it was the resolution of all the judges that they themselves 
might levy a tax to employ the poor', and in 1633 also many 
decisions on points of taw were issued as the resolutions of the 
judges of assize*. 

' Dnrn. Stale Pnperi, Chas. I.. Vol. 189, No, 43. 

' See Chaptar Vlll. 

» Dam. StaU Papert, Samet I., Vol. 115. Nob, 08, 100. 

• horn. Stat. Paper: James I,. Vol. 116, No. 51, 
" See p. 15i lupra. 

* Michael DalMn, The Countrei/ Juiiict, ed. 1655, p, 115. The rosolqtioDs are 
given in the rorm of answers to questionB submittE'd to the judges on particular 
pointB of lav. The; decided among other thiuga, that a man mnet take an 
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But the duties of the judges of aasize under the orders of 
the Privy Council were much more important. 
They had to act as the link between the central m?ni'it™iive 
government and the county and municipal officials, unkbe'v™*!! 
They were particularly ordered to let the Council counriTiod 
know which justices did their duty', and many of ' 
the reports were sent in to them. In March 1630 we hear 
that in Suffolk malting waa prohibited in the interest of the 
poor by the judges of asaize iii order to increase the supply of 
barley'; a little earlier the Norwich authorities had great 
difBculty in controlling the maltsters, but stated that with thtt 
approbatiou of the judges they had arranged that no alehouse 
should be licensed but such as entered into a recognisance by 
sureties to sell two " thurdendeles " of beer for a penny". The 
work done by the judges is indicated by one or two references 
of this kind*, and since some of the later orders of the Privy 
Council were especially directed to them it seems probable 
that they had a great deal of influence in enforcing the orders 
of the Council. 

apprentice if the jnstiees so ordered whether pajment were made or not: that 
•11 the lauds !□ the parish mast be rated equally, but that an extra Bum might be 
levied from a m&n ■'for bis visible abilit)'" withiu the parish ; and alsu various 
poiols concermng settlement. One qDestion and nnawer are as follows : 

Qu. If one who is under the age of 30 years and brought up in busbaDihy 
or A ms.id servant, or brought ap in any of the aits or trades mentioned in the 
statute, 5 Eliz. cap. 1, and not enabled according to that stat. to live at his or 
her own hand, shall he warned hy two jaatices of the peace to put Mm or her 
set! in service by a day prescribed hy them, and shall not doe the same accord- 
ingly, but shall after continue living at his or her own hand, what coarse shall 
be taken with such a person and how punished ? 

Haol. Such persons heing out of service, and not having visible means of 
their own, to maintain themselves without their labour, and refusing to serve 
BB a hired secvsnt, by the yoer, may be bound over to the next Sessions or 
Assises, and to be of pood behavioar in the mean time, or may be sent to the 
bouse of correotion. These resolutions of the judges are quoted by Daltou as 
having great authority. 

' Fririj Coaiieil Rrgiiler. 10 Oct., 1683. ^ 

» Dom. Slate Fap/rt, Chas. I., Vol. 187, No, 22. 

" Dom. Slate Paptri, Chas. I., Vol. 186. No. Ifl. 

' In 1K31 also a dispute about a poor rate in Uarihorough was referred to the 
Lords of the Council and was sent by them to the Lord Chief Justice and judges 
of aesiie. PHvy Co. Rig., IStb May, 1681. 

12—2 
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The last authority who was responsible for the execution of 
the poor law was the overseer. He it waa who 
wort of'tiTe had to do the work, the function of all the others 
ovtnttnm ^^ ^ make bim do it. It was the duty of the 
overseers to know all about the poor in their 
parish; to fix the amount of the assessmeot and to levy it 
proportionately. They had also to provide pensions and habi- 
tations for the impotent poor, to find masters for apprentices 
and to procure work for the unemployed. The overseers' 
accounts for Staplegrove in the county of Somerset in the year 
1599 will show ua something of their ordinary work. Payments 
were made by twenty-two parishioners quarterly and by sixteen 
weekly, while two of the inhabitants took charge of two impotent 
people. Ten poor people received payment of a small sum every 
week on what we should now call the outdoor relief system. 
Besides this money hod been disbursed in order to provide for a 
pauper's burial, to recompense tithingmen for receiving the poor 
strangers that were brought to them, and to purchase clothes 
and wood for the older poor and also outfits for apprentices'. 
In this account there is nothing about setting the poor to 
work, but the rest of the poor law seems to have been well 
executed in 1599. 

The kind of instruction given to the overseers when the 
justices were stirred to greater activity than usual 
sifrndu^"'" '""^ ^^ gathered from a paper in the Tanner 
Swv'by"' Manuscripts, It is entitled "A true copy of the 

m?uun*. charge given to the overseers of everj' towne the 

19 of December 1623," and roust refer to some 
particular county or some particular division. During the 
early part of this year the price of corn was high and the 
justices took many measures to provide for the poor. The 
sufferings of the poor in the preceding winter may be the 
reason that the justices were more strict in their supervision 
at this time. There are altogether eight orders, one of which 
relates to alehouses ; the constables and overseers are ordered 
to see that the labourer and other poor are well served with 
bread and beer, and that they do not linger longer than is 
' See Appondl». 
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Decessary for the delivery of the bread and beer. Another oixler 
shows how very inquiaitoria! was the character of the Govern- 
ment of the time; there was certainly no notion that the 
Engliahman's house was his castle. The overseers aod one of 
the constables were twice every week to search the houses 
of the labourers at night to see that all were at home, and 
also to look out for any articles that the people might be 
suspected of stealing. Several of the orders concern the 
keeping of the poor at work'. Others arrange tliat children, not 
yet old enough to be apprentices, should be taught to spin by 
some honest woman in the town, who was to have a penny a 
week for each child until it could earn something for itself. 
Beggars were to be punished, and prov-iaion of fuel was to be 
made for the poor'. We can see how far removed this system 
was from our own notions of liberty, and we can also see 
that if the overseers performed these orders, they had even 
more reason than the justices to complain of hard work. There 
is a great deal about the provision of work and comparatively 
little about pensions, so that here it seems likely that the 
overseers were more likely to provide for the impotent without 
pressure than to find work for the unemployed. During the 
years 1631 to 1640 we are often told that "articles" were 
delivered to the overseers, and this document is not improbably 
typical of some of them. For these are the kind of matters 
commented on by the justices whenever they enter into details 
at all'. 

We have seen that in a few of the justices' returns the 
reports of the overseers were enclosed. Thejustices 
of the Liberty of St Alban's sent their answers in thViai^eV/ 
this manner. They were responsible for the oidMS?'"' 
parishes of Chipping Bamet, East Barnet, Elstree 
and Northaw. In 1637 they still held monthly meetings, and 
the overseers' accounts returned at them will give us some 
idea of the work often done by overseers when they were 



' See lupra, p. H3. 

' "A true eoppy of the charge given to 
1U23. Tanner MSS. i.xxiH, 11. f. 390. 
■ See jDBticea' lepoits, Appendix iiL 
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supervised in the special manner ordered in 1631 and continued 
until 1C40. At the January meeting of 1637 the Justices gave 
"charge that the preseotnieDts should be better and more 
fully certified'"; at the February meeting, therefore, fairly 
detailed reports were returned from three of the four parishes'. 
At Chipping Bamet we hear they have no Popish recusants 
or non-churchgoers. They have not put forth any ap- 
prentice during the month, but are about to biud a certain 
fatherless child. One of the magistrates undertook to see the 
boy was bound before the next meeting. One family had 
apparently been stricken with plague, and had been paid eight 
shillings before they were shut up ; eight weekly pensions were 
paid to impotent people, one to a " Mad Tib," and two people 
receive payments for taking care of children. The report also 
states that " we have in towe and yame and cloath xx* and in 
money to buy more xx'." From this account it is clear that 
the poor were actually set to work in Chipping Bamet and that 
not all the funds available for the purpose were utilised. From 
Northaw the constables only report, but their return concerns 
poor relief as well as vag[ranta. They say all the impotent 
poor are relieved while the poor that can work are "sett on 
work and doe not refuse the same." In this virtuous parish 
also none disorder themselves with drinking or frequent ale- 
houses during divine service on the Lord's day and no idlers 
could be found though the constables had diligently searched 
for them. From Elstree we have an account of the pensions 
paid to certain poor people, and we have also the statements 
that " we have in stocke for the poore remayning forty shillings," 
and " we set such on worke as want uppou euery occasion." 
East Bamet makes no return, and a warrant is sent for the 
overseers to answer the contempt. On April 9th, 1639, they 
Bend a report, and then relieve only one impotent person, but 
have eight pounds in hand for setting the poor to work'. 

If therefore we may take these reports as Hpeciinens of 
rural parishes, we see that in each parish a stock existed for 
setting the poor to work, and that there does not seem to have 
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Dani. Stale Papa-M, CliM. I., Val. 344, No. 30. 
lb.. VoL 347, No. 67. 
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been any great difficulty about the unemployed. The relief of 
the impotent and the apprenticing of children appear to have 
been carefully looked after, and the justices were prompt to 
notice any omission in the reports. We shall see later that 
there is reason to believe that these parishes were not ex- 
ceptional, but that under the supervision of the justices the 
same kind of measures were taken in many parts of southern 
England. 

We have already seen that the central government, the 
Privy Council, energetically tried to enforce the law, and that 
this increased energy makes the seventeenth century the im- 
portant period in England for the poor law administration. 
We now see that in justices, judges and overseers the local 
government existed through which the action of the Privy 
Council could be made effectual. It is in this that England 
differed from other European countries, particularly from 
France and Scotland. We have drawn our information chiefly 
from the official records of Privy Council, justices or overseers. 
We have noted examples in the work of the justices and over- 
seers in which the action of the Privy Council did have a 
considerable effect. We have also seen that a large body of 
evidence exists which will give us much information as to the 
methods of relief employed, and may enable us to tell how far 
the system was successful. We have now to see how this 
organisation affected the poor, and how far it was generally 
enforced in all parts of the country. 

We will therefore cease to examine the system from the 
point of view of the administrative machinery, and instead 
consider, first, the relief which it afforded the various classes of 
poor, and secondly, the extent to which the organisation, whose 
nature we have described, was employed over the whole country, 
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1597-1644: 

METHODS OF RELIEF. 

A. In Times of Emergency. 

Y § 1* The methodB''in which the Scarcity Orders of the Privy Goiinoil were 
ekeonted in 1623 and 1630—1. 

^^. The suppression of alehouses and restrictions of malting. 

^ b. The regulations for serving the markets with com and supplying the 
poor in their homes. 

c. Selling com bought by the inhabitants to the labourers under the 
market price. 

d. Other special methods of providing food for the poor. 

^ § 2. Evidence as to the success or failure of the com regulations. 

§ 8. Reasons for their adoption. 
— § 4. Bearing of the scarcity measures on history of poor relief. 

a. Growth of organisation. 

b. The standard of life of the poorer classes. 
§ 5. Provision of fuel for the poor in winter. 

§ 6. Help a£Forded in times of sickness or plague. 
§ 7. Contributions to suflFerers from fire. 

§ 8. Two characteristics of seventeenth century poor relief accentuated by 
this emergency relief. 

a. Little distinction between paupers and non-paupers. 

b. Little distinction between relief afforded by voluntary contributions 
and that provided by poor rates. 

The special emergencies in which the poor most often ob- 
tained relief in the seventeenth century were those arising 
from bad harvests, sickness, and fire. 

We will first examine the methods of supplying the poor 
with com after bad harvests. We have already seen that in 
1608, 1621-3, and 1629-31 the central government issued 
orders with this object, which closely resembled the commands 
which had been issued during the reign of Elizabeth. Wo 
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have now to see how these orders were executed in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. 

In 1608 there is little evidence in this direction. A report 
however was sent from Colchester. There, the constables took 
an account of the number of persons that had com by them ; 
of the bargains they had maiJe and of the number of acres 
they had sown, and in accordance with that survey every 
person was ordered to bring weekly to market so many bushels 
of corn unless they had already sold them to poor artificers 
and day labourers'. There were probably like reports from 
other places but there is nothing to make us think that the 
scarcity Book of Orders was better executed in 1608 than it 
had been in 1-587 or 1597. 

But in 1623 and in 1630-31 there are returns from many 
different parts of the country, and these seem to 
show that the orders which were occasionally put method* in 
in force under Elizabeth were frequently put in ic are ity order* 
force under James I., and were usually well exe- council were 
<!uted in the season of scarcity in the reign of ^3 '"^ '^3° 
Charles I. 

The Book of Orders issued in each period of scarcity con- 
tained directions for limiting the quantity of malt 
and for suppressing unnecessary alehousea This prewion of 
was the case because barley bread was the chief [eiiriciions of 
food of the poor, and they would be more easily 
able to obtain a supply if the barley which would have been used 
for malt was brought to the markets. The corn reports of 
1623 and 1630-1 for the most part state in general terms that 
these directions had been carried out'. Moreover sometimes 
the justices enter into details and show that they had taken 
great care in putting this part of the Council's orders into 
execution. Thus in 1623 the number of alehouses in Banbury 
was reduced by one-third, in Ripon by a half, while in Wycombe 



> Morant'B Eiiex, p. 53. 

' See tepurta &om Newbury, Bii hnndreds of Norfolk. TauutoQ, nine hun- 
-dreds of Somerset, WeDttlooge Id MonniolltbBbire. Bridgewatei, the eoke of 
Petetboroagb and the wildiah parts of PevcoBej, aH rHtumod between Ms; 2lBt 
■nd May Slit, lOSl. 
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only nine were licensed out of twenty-one'. In April 1631 
also in Bradfoi-d, in Hertford, and in Stafford more than half 
the alehouses were suppressed*. 

Simikr details bhow us that the making of malt was care- 
fully regulated. In 1623 the justices of South Hampshire 
fixed the total quantity of barley that might be used for this 
purpose in the county and allotted a defiuite quantity to each 
division: a hundred quarters were allotted to each of the 
divisions of Andover and Fawtey, eighty quarters to that of 
Alton, and in proportion to the other divisions*. At other times 
malting was suppressed altogether, as in three hundreds of 
Herefordshire in 1623* and at Taunton in 1631'. 

Occasionally malting was continued by some of the maltsters, 
but in order to counterbalance the injury to the poor they 
contributed in some special way to their support. Thus at 
Warwick in 1623 the maltsters brought com to market and 
sold at a shilling a bushel under the market price to the 
poorer people, while at Stafford in 1631 the maltsters who had 
continued their trade in the town agreed to contribute a 
Bpecihed sum to the support of the poor in several of the 
surrounding country districts'. At Norwich some of the 
maltsters were disobedient, and they were there ordered as a 
punishment to bring corn to the public granary and sell it at 
low rates to the poor'. It is thus clear that this regulation 
of the consumption of ale was made in the interests of the 
poor, and that it was carefully executed in 1623 and 1631. 

Aa in 1586 and in 1597 elaborate surveys of the quantities 
* Rieuia- '^^ ^'^^'^ poaressed by each owner were made both 
iMvIne'ihe '•^ 1623 and 1630-1, and in accordance with these 
w'^Von'rar'' surveys the farmers were ordered to bring a pro- 

' CiU. ofSlalf Papen. Bipon, Feb. 35, 1G33, BuibuTj, Hai. Ist, Vrjtsomhe, 
Mu. 12. 

* Dam, State Papert, Chas. I., Vol. 189, SUflord, No. 1, i., Bradford ftud 
Heworlh, No. 8, v., Hertfnrrt, Vol. 189, No. 79. 

» Dom. State Paper; Jao, I.. Vol. 138, No. 14. 

< lb., Vol. HO, 35. The three hundreda were Ihoee of Strelford, QriniBworth, 
and Wigmore. 

' Ih,. Chaa. I., Vol. 193. No. 84. 

« Jb.. Jb8. I., Vol. 188. No. B8; Chas. L. Vol. 193, No. 36. 
urt Book of Norwich for the Court held Ut Feb. 163}. 
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portional amount of their produce to market', p^t'i^^^^^* 
Moreover in 1623 and in 1631 increased attention •">">"■ 
was paid to the difficulties esperienced by the labourers who 
had not suflScient leisure to come to market for the small 
quantities they were able to buy at a time. In Babergh and 
Cosford and in Thingoe in 1623, arrangements were made for 
their supply at home'. In 1631 more organised plans were 
adopted. At Lewes a survey was made of the quantity of 
com available and a reasonable proportion was then allotted 
to each householder: out of the residue the poor of every 
parish were to have enough to serve them, while any that 
was then left over was to be sent to market': in the lath 
of Shepway two-thirds of the corn was sold to poor artificers 
at home, while only one-third was brought to market and there 
sold to the poor or to anyone who wanted to buy for hie own 
consumption*. 

But in some respects the com measures of 1623 and 1631 
were not only better executed but provided more ^ seiiim 
direct relief than those of former times. We know labSuw™ 
that tho town rulers in 15S6 and 1597 bought """"pri"- 
particular quantities of corn for the inhabitants', and that 
individual owners like the Duke of Rutland sold their com 
under price. The reports of 1623 and 1630-1 indicate a great 
extension of this practice both in Ijondon, in other corporate 
towns, and in the country. 

' Thus in 16Sy detailed returns were Bent in by the oonstaljles of Devonshire, 
Vol. 144, !12, V. to xiuT., while an eBjiccially eluliotate report was aetit Frum 
the tiandred of Pider in Cornwall on Dec. 2nd, 1630. The bushel tbeitp con- 
sieted of twenty ^ollonB, and a return is made of the number of people in ever; 
household, of the quantity of harley, oats and wheat possessed b; ever; owner. 
of how much of it was already sold, of the names of the brewers, bakers, and 
maitstars, and of how muah they brewed and baked eveiy wdek. D. S. P., Jas. 1., 
Vol. ne, No. 13. 

It is perhaps interostiug to notice that as earl; an 1613—14 a special pay- 
ment was made to Rich. Aucher, 3ergcant-at-Mace. "for his attendance at come 
market in the deare jearea to see that such come ivere brought in as appoynted 
by the Justioee," Hiit. Alan. Com., H«p, :i.. Appendix r. 162 a. 

» D. S. P., Ja». I.. Vol. U-2. 14. 

■ 16., Vol. 189. IB. 

• lb.. Vol. 189, 6. 

> 8ee pp. 123, 124 tiipra. 
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Even before 1520 the City rulers poasessed a. tnag&zine of 
Com wid com. In 1622 a regular system of selling to the 
iS?(»o"in "" P*'''^ under price was so much the usual plan that 
LoDdon. j^jjg Lords of the Privy Council complained of the 

method by which the Companies furnished their quota of 
com for this purpose. Each Company contracted with the 
bakers to furnish the quantity required from its members. 
The wardens however were told that this course " would rather 
lessen the stoare than replenish the markett " ; they must 
import for themselves from abroad so that the total supply in 
the City might be increased'. In 1630-1 even more vigorous 
methods were taken. The population of London was numbered, 
so that it was found that there were 130,280 people in the 
City, and the Lord Mayor calculated that five thousand quarters 
a month would be necessary to provide for all the inhabitantt)*. 
Each Company had to provide a certain quantity at under 
rates for the poor and was required to state how much of this 
supply tbey bad in their granaries*. The efforts made to 
lower the price were for a time successful, and in December 
1630 the Lord Mayor ordered the price of meal to be reduced 
in proportion to the fall in the price of grain*. 

In other large towns similar plans were adopted both in 

1621—1623 and in 1629—1631. In 1623 the 
prt« in iu(c Bailiffs of Derby report " wee have alsoe at the 

charge of the cheife and ablest inhabitants of this 
Burrowe provided 140 q"" of come vi'^ wee weekely afford to 
the poore as their necessities require under the comon price of 
the markett'." In the later period, 1630 and 1631, Norwich 
spent £300 for this purpose and then boiTowed more; Great 
Yarmouth, Leicester and Buckingham made similar provision'. 
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' Frivy CoiiiKil Reg.. 29rd Dre. 1622, Vol. S, p. 5*3. 

■ This amoant wu arrived at b; cnlcnUting that eight onncea a day would 
serve Tor each pecBon, couotiDg "the little" with "the giesL" Kemembrancia. 

' /». S. P.. Chas. I., Vol. 197, 61, In July 1631 the Companiea had s very 
H[ual] proportion of the quantity the; had to supply in their posseBBion. 

* Privy Council Reg.. 14 Dec. 1630. The Lord Mayor appears to have Sied 
the prioe at grain. See the complnint of the badgen of Chipping Wycombe. 

' Omn. Sintt Paper; Jaa. I., Vol. 143, 35. 3. 

' Norwich. Mameroua resolntions are recorded by thB Court BooIib, IBth 
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There is no reason to tbink these towns were exceptional; 
there are comparatively few reports from the corporate towns 
in 1630 but we have already seeu that in Bristol and Shrews- 
bury stores had been bought in earlier years, and their 
action was probably similar now to that of London and 
Norwich. 

The same plan was also adopted in the country. It was 
recommended by the Council, but it is not one 
of the fixed regulations enforced by them. In corn loid 
one case however we find that a small sum of the toumry 
money had been collected for a magazine of com 
in Suffolk, and that now the Council ordered it to be used to 
supply the poor of Halesworth', 

In many other cases corn was provided by the inhabitants 
themselves often by voluntary agreement made under the 
persuasion of the justices. In 1623 this method of helping 
the poor was usual in Hertfordshire. In March the Sheriff' 
sends to the Council reports from the justices of the greater 
part of the country. He states that the justices and gentlemen 

OoL 1680. " Soma of the oome in the City Granary ehalbe weekelj groand into 
mettle nnd Rolde to the poorc in the market." 

14th Feb. Com is bought tor the poor and delivered to Iha aldermen of 
each ward weekly to he sold. 

6th Mar. The corn delivered to the poor to be two parts barley, one wheat, 
and one rye. 

8th June. Barley bought. 

IGth June. Itye bought. 

2nd July. Wheat bought for 30i. the combe, rye 2d(. and barley IS*. To 
be sold to the poor at Ifji. the combe; the three grains equally miied. 

Between 3Sth Feb. and S5th Uaroh, 1G31. £111. IHi. lOd. " was given towards 
bayeintte of corn for the poor." 

8ee also Dom. S. P.. Chas. I.. Vol. 186, 26, 191, 34. 

Great Yarmoath, Dom. S. P., Cbas. I., Vol. 188, 80. "There bath beeno 
300'' laid out to buy oome w"* hath beece brouglit into the coinon graineries 
of the towne and there by pan^ella delivered to the poore inhabitantH of this 
towoe under the rate at the oiarkelt price which hath beene a great releite to 
the poore." 

Leicester, Vol. IQl. 6fl. 

Buckingham, Vol. 187, 2, I. 

Ware. Vol. 189,80. 

"^3" to buy corne for the poore and sold them ut iiijs the buahell." 

' Privy Council Rtgitter. 18th Dec. 1830. 
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have " by there good and charitable exsamples and perswasionea " 
provided a quantity of com at nearly half the market price in 
" euery partsh where neede requireth." There was enough 
to last until next harvest aad they hope "noe complaiute of 
the pore shall hereafter add any disturbance utito his Ma"' most 
graciouse pittifuil, and charitable minde'." 

In districts of Devonuhire and Suffolk* also like plans were 
tried in 1623, while in 1G31 similar methods of relief seem to 
hiive been universal in the counties of Esses and Norfolk, and 
to have been adopted in some districts in almost every eastern 
county. 

Thus in December 1C30 in four of the hundreds of Essex 
arrangements were made for supplying the people with com 
at home. The chief inhabitants "of theire owne accords" laid 
in a store for the poor allowing 7rf., 18d. or 2s. the bushel and 
giving an equivalent amount in money to those that did not 
bake their own bread'. Next month we hear that this plan 
had been adopted in most of the shire; every pariah had its 
store and the poor were served at \Sd. and 2s. a bushel under 
the usual price. Sometimes when grain was scarce, bread and 
money were given instead. Our informant states that this pro- 
vision of corn for the poor at cheap rates had had a considerable 
effect in lowering the price of grain*. From every hundred of 
Norfolk a report of the state of the corn supply of the poor 
was received, and some arrangement of this kind ia usually 
reported. In some hundreds two degrees of poverty were 
The very poor only paid half-a-crown a bushel 
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' D. S. P., James I.. Vol. IjO. 41. This eUiMment is eonfirined by the 
reports eDoIoaed by the Sheriff from the juHtioce reHponaible tor the diviHiana of 
Braughin, of Hitcheu. of Eilniuatree and Odse; aud of Daooruia. These all 
atate that in looHt of the "townes" tlie poorer people have corn provided them 
far Qnder the market rate. 

> At CreditOD, West Budteigh and pare of Wonfoid in Devon and in several 
districts of SufFolk. t.g. in the hundreils of Blything, Wnngtord. Mutford and 
LothinBland com naa sold to the poor under the market price. D. S. P., 
Jao. I., Vol. H2. Nob. 37. iL and 14. 

' The hundreds of Dunmow, Ultlesford, Freahwell and Clavering. D. S. P., 
Ohas, I., VoL 177, JS. 

' Jan. 7th, 1631. Dim. Slate Paper; Ohas- 1., Vol. IBS, 30. 
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for their barley, but " the labourers y' had nott bo much needs " 
were served at three h hillings'. 

This plan does not seem to have been general in Yorkshire, 
but it was adopted by at least eight hundreds'. There are 
moreover many examples of stores of this kind ia Hertfordshire 
and some in every Eastern county except Northumberland 
and Lincolnshire*. The fact that special mention is made of 

' Hundred of South OrMnboe and half baDdreds of Qrimahoe and Wajluid. 
Bye wsa also sold to the ver; poor at S(. id, and to the poor at ii. May 1631, 
Dom. S. P.. Chas. I.. Vol. 191, No. 78, OthBC storea in Nocfolk are reported af 
follown : 

i. At Blofield, Walehain and Taveriiam butlej was sold to the po( 
a«. fid. rye at 3a. id., and buck tor SOd.: all far under the market rate, 
Vol. 186, 16, Vol. 190. 30. 

ii. West Flegg, East Flcgg. Happing and Tunatead a Bufficient qaantity ol 
bariej and back "for the moat part in eaery towna throughout all the sayd 
hundreds is set aside to be issaed to ye poore at a reasonable rate." Vol, 192, 
19, (D. S. P.. Chag. :.). 

iii. In Earsliam, Diss. Deepwade and Hen«tead corn waa provided tor the 
labourers in every parish. D. S. P., Chas. 1., Vol. 191, 79, Vol. 18lj, 16. 

iv. A like arrangement was made in Forehoe, Mitford and Humbleyard, 
Vol. 190, 8. 

In thb county therefore the store lor the poor vas probably generally 
adopted all over the county. 

' Eight hundreds of York. Vol. 177. 81. See App. u. 

' (1) Herts. : Edwinatrae and Odsey. The poor were relieved at onder rates 
in their parishes. Vol. 182. 40, D, S. P.. Chas. I, 

Braughin, 189, 80, D. S. P., Chas. I. See Appendix. 

Part of the Liberty of 8t Alban'8 and hundred of Cashio, 188, 43, D. S. P., 
Chas. 1. 

Hertford. The poor are relieved by "oornB or otherwise," 189, 79, D. S. P.. 
Chas. I. 

(3) Snssex: Lewe«. Vol. 189, 15. "Boine charitable weU-disposed persons 
aeli to tha poore at lower rates, " 

Pevensey, Vol. 193, 99. The jaslioes "dealt w* the most aobatantiall inha- 
bitants... nho partly by the perswoHiouB of as and of theire mioisters and of theire 
owoe chflrylable disposition haue laid oorne in some one parish about 30 pounds, 
in another 30 pounds some leee," and have sold it one shilling a bushel "better 
oheapa than itt did cost." 

(!)} Kent: Sbepway, Vol. 187. 40, The parishes have provided a store of 
oom for their own iuhabitonts. 

(4) Suffolk: The Liberty of St Ethelred's. Vol. 187, 10. A supply of ooni 
was to be brought from Norfolk and sold to the poor it, a quarter under coat 

(6) Cambridge: Staploe, Cheveley, Btsdne and Fiendish, Vol. 189, 81, m. 
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poor labourers shows that relief was not conBned to the dis- 
abled or to paupers. It was given in the eastern counties 
more than in the western probably because the scarcity was 
more felt in the east and the poor were in greater distress'. 

Sometimes other plans were adopted. The owners and 
dealers of com were expected to contribute to the 
(pedal needoftheirlessfortunateDeighbours. AtReading 

pToviaing reod the corn masters set apart a sack in every load to 
serve for the poor at twelvepence a bushel under 
the market rate'. It would seem that some allowance vms 
uBiially made by dealers in com, for another dealer who was 
a victim of a riot at Woodchurch states that out of ten quarters 
he left five to be sold to the poor'. 

Other expedients of this kind were adopted ; in Devonshire 
the children of the poor were biUetted on those able to give 
relief, and at Maidstone the town baked the bread and gave 
loaves to the day labourers and poorest inhabitants'. Three 
of the hundreds of Cambridgeshire tried a still more organised 
plan: "the poorer sort had weekly come delivered to them 
at home at twelvepence in the bushcll in the least under the 
market prices'." 

We have very varied opinions as to the success or failure 

of the organisation for supplying the poor with 

■9 te nuccem com. The justices in several instances state that 

(6) Berks.: Wantage and Famngdon, Vol, 191. 40, t. and m. 

(7) Nottingham: obariluble Belling ander price. Vol. 189, 12. 

(8) 8urre)>; Rye was sold la the "poorer BOrl«" at o>. the baahel, Dom. 
S. P., Vol. 183, 7. 

ll in mort probable that the ixmr were relieved in this way in many other 
parishes thoagh the iustices' reports mny not have been retumc-d or preserved. 

' We heu in Nov. 1630 of Ireland that "that kingdnme is tor the present 
so plentifully stored w"> come that besides the feeding of itselfe it may also in 
tome meaaure supply the necessity of this realme," Privy Council Rfgiiitr. In 
Oornwall, Flint and Hereford also there was plenty of grain {D. S. P., Ohas. I., 
Vol, 176, No. 67, Vol. 184, No. 61, Vol. 183. 87) while the justices of Agbrigg 
report that "Lanoashire is a county this yetu able to help its neighhoors.'' 

' Dom. Stole Paptri, Chas. I., Vol. 182, 81. 

' lb.. Vol. 191, 4. See below for the custom of the badgers at Chipping 
Wycombe. 

< lb., 189. 5. • Jt., ISe, 74. 

lb., 189, 73, Whittlesford, Chilford and Badfleld. 
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the search raised prices, and ask that a second {'h/'or"«Bu- 
search may not be made'. In a few cases they '■"■"'■■ 
say the regulation of the markets waa injurious. The most 
decided of these is an account from Edwinstree and Odsey, 
"And we humbly conceaue that o' strickt lookeiug to the 
marketts by o'selvea and others, very sufficient and diligent 
supervis™, whom we haue imploied w"* a great deaie of care 
in these businesses is an oecacion that the marketts are the 
ematler, the come dearer and new shifts and devises are found 
out'." In the autumn of 1631 inquiries as to the cause of the 
scarcity were instituted, and the Bridport authoritiea candidly 
replied that it was owing to the interference of the justices'. 
But perhaps the most interesting protest is that from Chipping 
Wycombe, It was a town on the borders of Buckinghamshire, 
which was largely inhabited by dealers in corn and was the 
market for the neighbouring parts of Oxfordshire and Berk- 
shire. After the instructions of the Privy Council had been 
followed, only a quarter of the usual quantity was brought to 
the market. The dealers, the Mayor tells us, lost heavily 
because the price of meal had been fixed by the Lord Mayor, 
and both they and the farmers were disgusted at the lowering 
of prices in other parts of the country. Formerly the badgers 
had set aside sacks for the poor, and the formers and others 
had provided stores for them. This they now refused to do, 
but the justices did their beat and themselves sold to the poor 
under the market rates*. The dislike of the orders is very 
apparent in this report, but it bears witness to the fact that 
they were sometimes successful, since prices had been lowered 
in consequence in other parts of the country. But as Chipping 
Wycombe was inhabited largely by corn-dealers, and as it drew 
its supplies from other counties, the orders failed there, and 
the fact that Chipping Wycombe was such a town may have 
been not without its influence on the making of history, for 
John Hampden, we are told, was one of the justices present 
who witnessed the distress of this disastrous market-day. It 



Dom. S. P.. ChBfl. I., Vol. 189, Nob. 11, 39, 92. 




IB., Vol. 186. No. 98. 




76. Vol. 203, No. 80. ' It. Vol. 177, No. 60, 
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was not a poaitioo io which be would judge favourably of the 
effects of governmental interference. 

Still the balance of evidence is in favour of the orders. 
When they were first put in force they seera to have had a 
considerable effect m lowering the price. Many of the reports 
sent in during the last half of December and beginning of 
January tell us that this was the case', though after the be- 
ginning of the year prices again rase, because the com was 
wanted for seed as well as for food. However even as late us 
April 30th a report from the district of Horncastle in Lincoln- 
shire informs us that the writers have ordered the markets 
to be furnished every week with a particular quantity, and that 
the price of oatmeal, which was the chief food of the poor in 
that part of the country, had been lowered from eight groats to 
one shilling and tenpence'. 

There are other statements of the same kind', but one of 
the most strongly expressed of these is from the justices of 
Suffolk, " We giue y' lo(rd3hi)ps many humble thanks for your 
great fauours shewed unto vs and to the whole state of this 

■ l>om. S. P., Chas. I., Vol. 177. CoDtainB reports between Dec. leth and 
30th, 1630, and the following atnte that pnoeH have leaBened:— 

Dec. SOtb. Ho. 39. AaderSeld etc., Co. Somerset prices decresae. 

Dec. 21st Mo. 31. Eight hucdreds of York. Wheat It. and 6(. 6d. vhere 
lonoerlj Bi. Od. 

Dee. 21et, No. 82. Hundred of Lexden etc. 
there was a great searcitie aod want of graioe 
every^daia riaioge nowe by tbese andeav" the n 
uiy want and the prices of come decreasinge." 

Dec. 24th, Do. 43. Dunmow etc. Essex. 
wheat hae ralleii fcom St. M. to 7j. 

Similar ceporta occur from Jan. 1 to 14th, 163f, D. i 
7. 39, 81. 

In 1623 the approval of the justices expressly concei 
aldioDsee. 

Feb. 14th, 1613, the Mayor of Launcester states that the price of a bnshel 
of wheat has fallen from lit. to lOi. and that the qoautity of barley brought to 
market has doubled. (Cul. of SlaU Papm.) 

The Mayoi of Liverpool also reports that much good has been done by the 
BupprcesioQ of alehousoB. Jb. 30th Feb. 1623. 

' D, S. P., Chas. I., Vol. 189, 58. 

' D. S. P.. Chas. 1., Vol. 187, 33: Vol. 189, 39. The High Sheriff ot 
Suffolk stales that ■'much good baoe ensned." 
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Sssei. "Bo as whereas before 
a every market and the price 
iihetB are fully served w'Njut 

ly means of "prinoely oara" 

., Vol. 183, No, S, 
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county ID these neceaaiteouse times by those most prudent, 
coDipasaioDate and charitable contsiderations deliuered in your 
bookes of directions and sent vnto va w'^'' we haue w'^ our utter- 
moat endeauours laboured in euery parte to see accomplished 
as well by o''selues as others. And we must acknowledge with 
o' and the countryea great thankfulnesse unto y' lo(rdshi)ps 
that y' benefit w"'' hereof hath arisen hath bine beyonde all 
expectation ineatemable and of wonderful effect'," 

But the strongest argument that on the whole these 
measures were beneficial ia to be found in the fact that they 
were enforced throughout the country by the justices with 
very few protests. The justices woulJ as a rule be landlords 
and generally corn owners ; the regulations were against their 
interests, and, unless they had thought that they contributed 
to the public welfare, they would have complained more and 
performed less. When they thought a course objectionable 
they said so ; many of them did not approve of a second search 
of the stocks of corn"; in several inatancea they said that the 
order to prevent millers from buying corn was not beneficial, 
because the millers sold in small quantities to the poor who did 
not come to market'. But the rest of the ordera concerning corn 
were enforced nearly always without comment or with approval. 

It is not difficult to see reasons for the success of such an 
organisation. Com fluctuated violently in price 
because of the narrowness of the area from which tor'ihr sdop- 
the supplies came. Even with our own world- eornreguiB- 
wide supply a comer in wheat has been attempted 
and for a time maintained. When little com was imported 
into England, and even counties were largely self-supporting, 
&nners might easily raise the price by keeping back their 
com from market*. 

But the great price was not always the worst of the trouble. 
! The justices of Devonshire tell us that com could not be had 

' Dom. S. P., Chas. I.. Vol. 187. 12. 

" lb. ToL 188, 93. VoL IB9, 12, 29, 

« Cal. of Stale PapfU, Jau. 27, 1623, Dom. S. F., ChftB. I,, Vol. 182, Nob. 2, 
1 and U7. 

* The TollowiDg examples aboir that priaea varied considerabl; in different 
pftTta of the coantry at the ouns date, 

13—2 
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for money, and the statement is confirmed by Fitz-Geffrie in 
his Curse of Come-hordera, " O miserable condition ! the poore 
man is put to a double labour, first to get a little money for 
Come and then to get a tittle corne for money & this last is 
the hardest labour; he might haue earned almost halfe a bushell 
while hee ninnes about begging to buy halfe a pecke'," 

We must remember the narrowness of the market ; the 
excesaive fluctuations in price, and the difficulty of finding a 
seller willing to sell a small quantity of grain, before we can 
criticise fairly the organisation which was established during 
these years of high-priced com. 

In any case the com orders of the Government seem to have 
helped to maintain the public peace. In 1527, in 1551, in 
1587, in 1597, and in 1623 the rise in the price of com im- 
mediately occasioned disorder', and even in 1630 attacks were 
made on the carta carrying com, and there were other signs of 
disturbance'. But in this last season of scarcity there was no 



Dom. S. P., Cbiut. I. Price of huahel □( wh«at. Barley. 

Corowftll, Feb. 5th, Vol. 1S4, IG Sd. a gaU. oc 6/- tor eight galU. 5j<I. S/Q for 



FUnt. Feb. 10, Vol. 1S4. 61 
KiogBbridfte and Dodbrooke 
Devon, leSf , Vol. 184, 3 



I 
I 



)r 4/11 for eight E/eforl3or 
3/7 ror eight 
galls. 



Appletree, Darby, Feb. 3lBt, 

Vol. 19S, 41 
Balmer, N. Riding, April 26th 

Vol. 189, 36 
Weslminater, April 23th, Vol. 



e/- to 7/- do. 

12/8 1st qn.. 11/8 and 



' FitB GeffriB, Curie of Comc-Hordert (Printed 1631) p. 37. 

' See abore pp. 48, 8Q, 129, 146. 

' Ab early as Sov. 16, 1630, the jaslices of Berkshire were uneasy and ordered 
the constables of several paiiaheB not to allow the people to asa^mble, to charge 
the churchwarden B and overseers to double the poor rates ; to Torbid the brewers 
to ierve the alehouse keepers and the alehonse keepers to sell ale at all. (Cal. 
0/ Stale Paptrt, Nov. 18, 163.) 

In Kent the Sheilfl reports signs of disorder -, the people, he said, fell on the 
oarriera of com and the following lines of doggerel were picked up in the 
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serious outburet. The orders of the Government probably 
relieved the distress and certainly helped to convince the 
people that their rulers were trying to help them. 

The organisation for supplying the poor with com in 1631 
is both indirectly and directly connected with the BuBring 

hietoiy of poor relief. We have already seen that me^,"eJ"n'' 
the orders for supplying com seem to have sug- ^ot'tc'f^"' 
gested the orders for the ordinary relief of the .«. Thtir»in- 
poor, and that both sets of orders were worked by ji""i"«- 
similar methods. The season of 1630 — I is the first in which 
the administrators seem to have properly fulfilled their duties. 
Then the commands of the Govemment seem to have been 
vigilantly enforced. This was not always easily accomplished, 
rebellious inhabitants were coerced, negligent justices were 
punished'. But on the whole the justices seem to have worked 
with zeal, and the success obtained by them during this 
exceptional crisis must have made it easier for them to cope 
with the relief of the poor in more ordinary times. 
The come is ao dear 
I dout mani will Btarre this jelue 
It fou see Dot to this 
Sam of ;aa will speed amis 
Oai saula the; are dear 
For ouc bodjea have fame omra 
Before we ariBs 
LeBB will Bafiee 

Note. The pobr there is more 
Than goes from dore to dore eto. 

Cal. of Stale Paj>er: Not. 23nd, 1690. 
e Beveral attaolu oa carte at Newbury and elsewhere; and there 
it GlouocBter. 
■ Thus at DoDcaster engrossers of com were made to aeil their atocia in 
bushels and peokes 7». a load under the market price. Dom. State Ftiperi, 
Chaa. I., Vol. 189, B. til. At Ipswich, Edw. Man refused to bring his corn to 
market when ordered to do 90 and wne made to submit and to sell sixpence 
a bushel under the market rate. Privy Council Reg. 2Gth Dec 1630, t. 256 and 
273, Conners and bakers of Colchester also were guilt; of the same offence 
Bud were puniahed in the same manner, D. S. P., Vol. 184, 30. At Dppingbam, 
an Edmund Wright refused to pa; his rate and it still tefrocCor; was to be 
ordered to appear before the Privy Council. Prifij Council Reg., 24th Feb., 
163}. Two jnstices of Stamford were removed from their office and one was 
seat to the Fleet because th^ opposed the Book of Orders, 3rd Dec., 1031, 
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Moreover the direct relief afforded by the com stores must 
be taken into account when we attempt to estimate the amount 
* The«»nd- '*'' comfort eujoyed by the manual workers in 
ofoiepoorer" "'^ Fcign of Charlcs I. 

*"'""■ Prof. Rogers has compared the condition of 

the labouring population at different times by estimating the 
amount of food which could be bought by a labourer receiving 
average wages in eiich period. This method of comparison leads 
him to the conclusion that the majority of the population were 
in a very miserable condition before the outbreak of the Civil 
War'. 

But in 1630 — 1, and to some extent also in 1623, labourers 
did not pay the market price for their food, and this fact must 
modify any conclusion derived from such a source so far as the 
reigns of James I. and Chajlea I. are concerned. Not only was 
com sold under price from public granaries and stores, but it la 
probable that whenever arrangements were made to serve the 
labourers at home the prices were somewhat reduced, as the 
sellers would then he saved the trouble of taking the com to 
market, and the expense of paying the market tolls. 

Moreover it has often been pointed out that the relative 
comfort of any class can be better ascertained if we consider 
the earnings of the family rather than those of the individual". 
This was a period in which women could easily obtain work in 
spinning and when children were apprenticed at an early age, 
and so required little support from their parents. For these 
reasons it seems likely that the labourer of the reign of 
Charles I. would be better off than the amount of his wages 
would lead us to suppose, and this estimate is confirmed by the 
scale of diet fixed for the boys in the Children's Hospital of 
Norwich in 1632. 

The boys in the hospital were between the &geB of ten and 
fourtieen. For dinner they were always to have sis ounces of 
bread and a pint of beer : three days in the week they had also 
a pint of pottage and six ounces of beef, and on the remaining 

' HUt. o/Agrie. and PHcei, Vol. v. p. 893. 

* W. Ommiagh&in, Groielh 0/ EnglUh Indiulry and Commerce, Vol. u. 
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lour an ounce of butter and two of cheese. For supper they 
had always six ounces of bread, a pint of beer, an ounce of 
butter and two of cheeao, and for breakfast every day three 
ounces of bread, half an ounce of butter and half a pint of beer'. 
As ihia represents the food of the destitute orphans of Norwich 
it is not likely to be much better than the usual standard of 
the poorest class, and seems to compare very favourably with 
the food of a boy in the same class in our own time. The 
ordinary standard of living thus does not appear to be miserable, 
but the poor must have suffered terribly, if there had been no 
exceptional relief, whenever there was no work for them to do, 
and when com was double the usual price. 

It is these fluctuations that were the chief source of misery, 
and by lessening their effect the scarcity measures of the time 
were of enormous importance to the whole of the labouring class. 

But relief in times of emergency was afforded to the needy 
in other times of exceptional distress. 

lu Winter ftiel was provided. Thus at St Albans, wood 
was bought for the poor in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth'. In London there was a coal yard 
before 1590, and early in the reign of James I. wmter. 
the City authorities obtained permission to import four thousand 
chaldron of " sea cole " free of duty for the purpose of supplying 
those in need of help'. Payments for fuel formed part of the 
regular organisation at Norwich', and directions to secure a 
supply to the poor of their district are contained also in the 
orders to the overseers of 1623'. This provision is another 
illustration of the fact that a great deal of the relief given was 
designed to protect the people from excessive fluctuations in 
price. 

' ThU table of food w»a upproved bj the oitj rulers oD 30th June, 1639 
(Norwich Court BooIeb). Tlie keeper of the orpbanage was sold wheat and [je 
from the granar; at 13>, a combe and nas given £1. 6i. Sd. for eaob child ever; 
year. He had also their work and certain allowaucee for their clottUDg. 

• Corporation Brcardt of St Atbam, A. E. Qibbs, June 10th, 1587, p. 28. 

■ ItevtfmbraTieia. i. No. 58G. u. Ho. 265 and vii. No. 193. In October 1630, 
the store o( coal was larger than lu former jeara. lb. vn. No. 50. 

* " Maioria Booke for the Poore " Norwich. 
' See above chapter ix. 
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Methods of relieving the poor in times of flicknesa were 
6. Help in ^'^"^ uuiiierous. The Great Plagiio of London was 
nSJVnd'""' °<**' *" isolated attack ; thraughout the aeven- 
pi«8ue- teenth century few years pass without an outbreak 

in one of the large towns. Special orders were drawn up to 
prevent the spread of infection ; watchmen were appointed to 
guard stricken houses, and the inmates for the time had to be 
supported by the community'. The cost of this severely taxed 
local resourcea At Cambridge we hear that in 1630. 2800 
claimed relief and only seven score were able to contribute. 
In this case a brief was issued authorising collections from 
other parts', and London and Norwich sent generous contribu- 
tions'. One town seems to have helped another frequently 
when this scourge broke out: New Sariim sent aid to London, 
Norwich to Yarmouth, and both New Sarum and Bury thanked 
the Londoners for the help they had themselves received under 
like circumstances'. 

Pest houses were often established ; at Reading eight were 
built, and we hear of their erection in Norwich, London, 
Cambridge and Windsor'. The way the funds were raised for 
the plague-stricken poor of Windsor is one of the many illus- 
trations of the fact that private charity and public rates were 
often used for the same purposes and administered by the same 

' lu 16SS D,t ReadiDg 4d. a dn; van allowed lo eaob perBon diDt up In tbs 
Conduit Close and 3d. $, day to oilcIi of those ooDflned in Minst^ Stmt. Beading 
lieeordi. Vol. iii. p. *31. 

' The brieC was issued SGth Jane, ItiSO. Cooper's AiinaU of Cambridge, m- 
p. 2S3. 

' Cooper, Vol, i 
London. 

* New Barnm at 
1636. Bury, lb., 
iib Feb., ir>'2e. 

' Reading : 1G3S. More than £190 ia spent u 
Rtcordt of Reading, Vol. m, p. 46*. 

Nonrioh; Court Book: 12th Ma;. 1630: a peat bouse was built. S4th 
June. 1630: a separate pest house was built by the Dutchmen, lllb May, 1632: 
two more peeC bouses ordered lo be made. 

London: Rtmembraneia,T. Vi, 

Cambridge: Coopir't Jflnali, III, p. 226, 
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. p. 22S. Some thouBaods □( pounds were ooUetit«d is 



^ntributed £52 to London, Rtinemhranna, vni. ISO, Ootober, 
I. 207, April, 168S. Norwiob, see Horvieh Court Bcoki, 



1 building eight pest honse*. 
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officials. The site for the pest house was given by an alder- 
man, some of the money was raised for the relief of the 
infected poor "by way of taxation," part was given by 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and the rest was probably 
paid out of the town chest'. At Hitchen and in other places 
relief was given to the plague -at rick en by means of the poor 
taw organisation'. 

The Privy Council frequently made orders connected with 
the plague. Sometimes they ordered the erection of pest 
houses, sometimes a special collection. In Grantham and 
Worcester the rich fled from the infected town, so that govern- 
ment was at a standstill; the absentees were required to pay 
double rates and, if necessary, to return and help govern the 
town'. At another time the paper-makers in Suffolk were 
prevented from working because of the plague, and a special 
collection was ordered for them*. All these orders illustrate 
the paternal nature of the Privy Council government, and also 
seem to show that in social matters it was exercised in favour 
of the poor. 

But not only in time of plague was provision made for the 
sick. At Norwich it was part of the regular organisation 
for the poor; iu London St Thomas's and St Bartholomew's 
hospitals were already in existence, and in most towns there 
were numerous lazar houses. In some places the help provided 
was even greater than that of to-day ; a town physician was 
appointed especially to look after the poor. Newcastle adopted 

1 WindBor: Tigho and Davia, JimaU of K'iniUor, Vol. ii., p. S2, 1G04. 
The site of the building was giveu by ThoB. Aldem aa Alderman. Also " There 
nas collected within the Towue (ot ye reliefe of inreated people by nay at 
taxation £25. llf. Id, QivuD by diiera gHntlemen and other neighbours 
£20. 6i. 6d. and paid tliem over aod above these two somes £17. &*. 2d." 

' The juBticea ul Hitchen thoB report thuir eipenaeB io time of plague. 
>' By the ouerseers of the pooie iu this tyme of y Tisitation 128". Beaidea the 
<]bargea of six watohmen and one officer with thera euerie ni^ht, And besides 
liaitye reliefe from the houaee of Cbe able and weUdisposed. And ii" taxed by 
UB upon the haife hundred the greatest parte wberof is not yet payd in. And 
■ beBides the ohargcB in Bcttina of poore on worke elo." D. S. P., Cbaa. I., 
Vol. 349, No. 70. 

• Privy Council Reg. 22nd April, 1633. 

* lb., 6th and 27th Nov. 1638. 
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this plan in the reign of Elizabeth, and the practice was con- 
tinued down to the time of the Civil War. and in 1629 a. 
"learned physician " was engaged by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Barnstaple to give advice gratis to the poor'. This 
happened joat at the time when, as we have seen, there was 
great activity in matters connected with the poor, and is an 
illustration of the fact that the dutie-s of the seventeenth 
century municipality were very various, and that even in 1629 
the town authorities were sometimes pioneers in matters con- 
cerning the poor. 

Fire was another way in which sudden loss was caused to 
coniribu- large numbers of people. Houses were still built 
■iifftrtn from l^^^gely of wood and often very close together. 
""■ Whole towns were not infrequently destroyed. 

Tiverton suffered twice in this way, and the suddenness of the 
calamity to so flourishing a town seems to have especially 
atmck men's imagination. " He which at one a clocke was 
worth flue thousand pound and as the Prophet saitL dninke his 
Wine in bowles of fine Siliier plate, had not'by two a clocke so 
much as a woodden dish left to eate his meate in, nor a house 
to couer his sorrowfull head"'. In the second destruction of 
1612 three hundred of the poor people were boarded in the 
shire, and collections to rebuild the town were made through- 
out the country. Similar disasters happened to several other 
towns, to Dorchester in 1613 and Hertfoi-d in 1637, and like 
collections were made for them among charitable people. 

' 1G99 : the Towa'a physician was appoints at Newcastle. Welfonl, 
Neteeatllt and G<ifeii)iead , iii. p. 132. SeTec yemn earlier a surgeon obtained 
bj grant of the major 40<. as his accustomed fee for helping to cure the 
mumed poor folk. In 159!f, a physician waa paid his quarter's fee and in later 
jeara was known ua the town physician. 

1G3'2 : " Paid Mr Henderson the townes physician hia ^ yearea stipend dne 
at Udy-day 1633, 20(." A payment of £10 was also made in 1647, to " doctor 
Samuel liand the townes phyaition." M. A. Biohardaou's Trarit, Vol. iii. p. 47. 
Eitracts from the municipal ac«ounta of NencsHtle. BarnstAple. No*. UXb, 
1G-J9: »]>r Symes a, learned Physician engaged hy Mayor and Corporation to 
be resident in tonn and gire advice giatis to the poor at £20 per annum 
for two years to be paid out of town stock if not raised hy subscription a," 
Wyol'a Diary, Baroataple Beoords, North Drvon Htrald, April 21, ISSl. 

■ Pamphlet of 1698 reprinted in Btuding's Tiverton, Appendix, p. 7. 
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Relief was also given to individuals who sufifered loss from 
fire, sometimea by means of authorised collections and some- 
times out of the public funds'. Thus in the North Riding £20 
was paid to twelve persons of Thornton and Famianby, on 
account of their losses caused by fire'. 

Thus in the first half of the seventeenth century 
relief in times of emergency forms a considerable tcrl«iic» of 
part of the assistance given to people in distress, century poor 

That provided in years of high priced com 
was not distributed only to those who were usually paupers 
but to the whole of tbe labouring class; that 
afforded in times of fire or sickness affected all diatinctton 
classes of the community. There wns thus much paupe™ and 
less difference between paupers and the rest of the 
community than there is to-day. All classes were relieved 
because poor relief was originally part of a paternal system of 
government under which the rulers regarded the maintenance 
of the usual prosperity of every class as a part of their duties. 
There is a curious case of landlord and farmer relief during the 
season of plenty in 1G19. It was then stated that of late 
years there had been so much corn that the farmers were im- 
poverished. A letter was therefore sent to the justices of 
every county ordering them to confer concerning some fit 
place where a magazine might be provided for storing a 
quantity of corn. The reason for this is stated to be that it is 
the " care of the state to provyd as well to keepe the price of 
come in tymes of plenty at such reasonable rates as may 
afford encouragemt and lively good to the fanner and husband- 
man as to moderate the rates thereof in time of scarcitie for 
the releefe of the poorer folke"'. Few regulations could make 
it clearer than this, that the paternal measures of the Govern- 
ment were not confined to one particular class, but affected the 
whole of the community. 



' Oiroular letters or briefs were often iaaned b; the CouDoil BUthorisiDg 
I aoUeetioHB (or the eaEferers. W. A. Bewea, Church Briefi, p. 97. 
» Smtk Riding Records, Vol. it, p, 27. Jan. 16, 163t- 
» JViPj CouiKil Regi4Un, I'J Jan. 16tJ, 
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The distinction between paupers and non-paupers therefore 
b. Littie *^ much less clear than it is to-day, and it ia 

bewHD°r°iief aS^o tfUG that the distinction between voluntary 
voiunury' Contributions and compulsory poor rates was much 
Md'thSt* less rigidly defined. The supply of the poor with 

poorrmttB." com IS nearly always stated to have been a 
voluntary measure, but it was carried out under 
very considerable pressure from the justices. Sometimes the 
pressure amounted to compulsion. Thus in the Sarum diviaiou 
of Wiltshire some gave " franklie and freely good quantities of 
their store" to the poor but others were "wilfuU." The 
justices " terrified them a little w'*" conventing them before the 
Lords of the Counseil and then they seemed very willing and 
tractable"'. It is difficult to say therefore how far the corn 
charities of the time were voluntary and how much they were 
compulsory. There was also a close connection between 
private and public charity in other forms of relief. 

Probably in every town there were numbers of endowed 
charities controlled by the municipal officers or by overseers or 
by some public or semi-public authorities, which were practi- 
cally a part of the same system as that enforced by law. Such 
were the four royal hospitals of London and the hospitals of 
Gloucester and Norwich. Such also were the many almshouses 
under the management of corporations, as were the almshouses 
founded respectively by Leche and by Kendrick at Keading. 
and the many charities for apprenticing poor children and 
lending money to poor tradesmen, which we shall afterwards 
consider in detail. Sometimes the connection was closer still, 
and the workhouse like the Free Library of to-day might be 
partly provided by private generosity and partly by public 
rates. Such was the case with the Barnstaple workhouse and 
the Jersey school of Newark', 

The relief of the poor in times of emergency thus brings 
into prominence two of the main features of the poor relief of 
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> D. S. P.. Chaa. I., Vol. 183, No. 3. 

" BHTnatapU Records, Kvrth Devoi 
Penraae gnve £200 to empio; the poor i 
pp. SB, 387. 



Herald, Feb. 34th, 1B8I. Mr John 
Bridewell. Bbelton't HUt. qf Niuatk, 
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the time. First, that the public compulsory system was 
developed from a voluntary system and that in the seventeenth 
century voluntary and public poor relief were closely con- 
nected. Secondly, that the poor relief of the time was 
intimately connected with the general system of government 
under which all classes were compelled by Government to do 
their duties and any class might be relieved that for the time 
failed to obtain its usual degree of prosperity. 



CHAPTER XL 

METHODS OF RELIEF, 1597 — 1644 (continued). 
B. Ordinary Relief, 

a. Impotent poor. 

1. Almshotises and endowed oharities. 

(a) Old endowments which remained unchanged through the Befor- 
mation. 

(6) Old endowments regranted to the Corporation or other public body. 

(e) Fresh endowments. 

(d) Pensions and gifts from endowed charities. 

2. Provision for the old from compulsory rates. 

a. Belief from the county by pensions paid to soldiers and sailors and 
by hospitals maintained by county ftmds. 

(b) Belief from the parish by pensions paid to the destitute, by the 
grant of a house, or by arrangements for free board and lodging in the house of 
some parishioner. 

p. Children. 
8. Provision for children by apprenticeship. 

(a) To masters. (6) To the masters of the Bridewells or industrial schools 
of the time. 

4. Schools for little children and orphanages. 
y. Able-bodied poor. 

5. Belief given to prisoners. 

6. Provision of funds to provide work for the unemployed. 

7. Methods of providing work. 

(a) Stocks used to employ the poor in their homes or elsewhere. 
(6) Introduction of new trades. 

(c) Workhouses and Jersey schools. 

(d) Bridewells. 
(«) Emigration. 

(/) Pressure on employers. 

(g) Advancement of capital without interest. 

We have seen how the poor were relieved in times of 
special emergency ; we will now examine the kind of help that 
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was bestowed upon those classes of poor who in almost every 
community were more or less constantly in need of assistance. 
We will notice first the relief given to the impotent and aged 
poor; secondly, the measures adopted to provide for destitute 
children; and lastly, the methods used to find work for the 
unemployed or to suppress vagrants. 

The method of relieving the impotent poor differed very 
considerably from that with which we are familiar. ,. The im- 
The workhouses of the seventeenth century were i"»='"P°"- 
mainly places for people who could work, the aged and impotent 
poor were often relieved by almshouses conti-olled ,. Aim.- 
by public and by private authorities, but founded cnS™*"'' 
and maintained by private liberality, It was in- =''"**''■■ 
deed an age in which almshouses or hospitals as they were 
often called abounded. Probably there were nearly as many in 
existence then as there are to-day, in spite of the 
fact that our population has increased sixfold, dowmenw 
Some of these hospitals were o!d endowments maintd 
that had survived the Reformation ; others had through the 
been dissolved with the other religious houses 
and regranted to the municipal authorities of the place to which 
they belonged ; many more were founded during the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. 

The well-known Hospital of St Cross at Winchester is a 
good example of an old foundation that has had a continuous 
existence from its first endowment in the middle ages until the 
present day. The modem tourist, like the wayiarer of mediasval 
times, may partake of the refreshment provided by its ancient 
regulations, and may still receive his bread and beer like a 
seventeenth century beggar. But it has also been an almshouse 
since the time of Henry II. By the Charter of Foundation 
" thirteen poor men, feeble and so reduced in strength, that they 
can scarcely, or not at all, support themselves without other 
aid, shall remain in the same hospital constantly; to whom 
necessary clothing, provided by the Prior of the Establishment, 
shall be given, and beds fit for their infirmities ; and daily a 
good loaf of wheaten bread of the weight of five measures, three 
dishes at dinner and one for supper, and drink in sufiicient 
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quantity'." This hospital was not dissolved by Henry VIII. 
but continued under its old regulations throughout the Refor- 
mation. Laud ordered inquiries to be made concerning it 
shortly after 1627, and the thirteen pensioners were then 
maintained with full allowances*. Many hospitals survived the 
dissolution besides St Cross and remained in private hands; 
a few like St Giles's, Hereford, or St Bartholomew's at Sandwich 
had been governed by the town-rulers from the time of their 
foundation', and these for the most part retained their old 
endowments and remained under municipal manage in ent. 
Other hospitals were regranted to the Corporations of their 
1 * Old respective cities and towns soon after the dissolu- 

"gnniwd"" ''^"^ '° '^^ same way as St Bartholomew's had 
tlon'^'r'oto'r been given to the City of London. Such was the 
public body. ^^^g ^^j|j g^ Bartholomew's of Gloucester, Queen 
Elizabeth stipulated that some of the payments formerly made 
by the Crown should be remitted, but placed the r&st of the 
revenues in the hands of the Corporation on condition that 
a physician and surgeon and forty poor people should be there 
maintained*. Two other of the ancient hospitals of Gloucester 
came into the hands of the Corporation. One of these, 
St Margaret's Hospital, provided for ten poor men in 1562, 
and was then governed by the town authorities; the other, 
St Mary Magdalen, was granted to the city both by Queen 
Elizabeth and King James, and was called King James's 
Hospital", Even if a hospital came into private hands it often 
returned to its original purpose. Sentiment as to its rightful 
use was probably very strong in the case of any institution 
which had been founded to do a work which obviously needed 
doing. Thus Kineburgh's, another of the old hospitals of 
Gloucester, bad been sold at the dissolution to a Mr Thomas 

> The Hotpltal of St Crou. Rev. L. M. Humbert, p. 14. TraDslation of the 
Charter of Fouudation. 

' Tht Hoipital of SI Croit, pp. 38 and 41 aeq. There were then belonging 
to the LoBpitol besides tbe Muster and 13 brethren, 13 oot.brethren, 28 sistars 
and 2 probationers. 

> See Chapter I. 

• Bndder'a aiaucftterthirt, p. 202. 

• lb., pp. 188—7. 
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Bell, and was afterwards refounded by him and placed under 
the care of the Corporation. His donation was confirmed by 
Queen Elizabeth, and during the reign of James several other 
small endowments were added by various donors for the main- 
tenance of the poor there'. 

Gloucester was perhaps especially fortunate in retaining so 
many of its old endowments, but elsewhere similar arrangements 
were made. St Giles's of Norwich, St Leonard's of Launceston, 
St Edmund's of Gateshead, St Thomas's and St Catherine's of 
York, St Mary Magdalen's of King's Lynn, and Trinity Hospital 
of Bristol were all old foundations which, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, came into the hands of the corpora- 
tion of the town to which they severally belong". St Giles's 
Hospital of Norwich may be taken as an example of these 
re-established hospitals. According to the Letters Patent of 
Edward VI. it was granted to the Mayor and Corporation 
of Norwich, and was to be called the House of God or the 
House of the Poor ; forty men and four matrons were to be 
provided for ; they were to receive bed and bed-clothes, bread, 
meat, drink and firing. The pensioners were not appointed 
for life, but were removable from week to week or from day to 

' Bodder'B Qloucfttenkirc, p. 903. 

' St LeoiiBrd's of Launcestou ia &□ IntereBting ex&mple of Ibe way in which 
the old hoepitals for lepeiB oame to be a«ed laT tlie poor. 

Philip KQd M&ry granted the hospital to the Corporatioa for the nae of 
leprous and infiriD people. 

Janes I. repents this ^rnnt and adds that " for default of leproaa pcmons iQ 
the hoapilal aforeaaid that it be and sball be lawfnl " for the mayor and alder- 
meu etc. to receive tlie rents for the support of the poor. Char, Cam, Rep, 32, 
Pt. 1, p. 406. 

1610. King James I. relaonded St Edmnnd'a of Gateshead. Sykes's I.ocu.1 
Reeordi, i. p. 81, 

St Thomas's and St Catherine's, York, also eanie under the eontrol of the 
city. Drake's Ebaracum. pp. 240. 247. 

St Mnry Magdalen, Eing'B Lynn, was originally founded partly for lepers ; 
its revenues were taken away in the time of Edward VI., but a few of the poor 
were inaiatained there by the CarporalioD. Its lands were restored by James I. 
and it was placed under the care of the town rolers. Mockerell. Lynn Itegii, 
p. 194. 

The property of Trinity Hospital, Bristol, siuee the time of Queen Elizabeth 
has been conveyed ia trust to members of the Corporation of the city of Bristol. 
ItepoTti of the Charily CommUiioaen, Vl. p. fiOfi. 

L. 14 
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day'. This Iiospital therefore was very much like a modem 
workhouse, except that it was supported by endowmeDts or 
by voluntary subscription a, 

Occasionally these ancient eharities came to be managed by 
the vestry. Thus in Bristol there were three old endowments 
of this sort RedcHffe almshouse was supposed to have been 
established about 1440 by the famous Bristol merchant William 
Canninge ; the Temple Gate almshouse and Burton's were 
probably foundations of an even earlier date. The two former 
were governed by the vestrj' of St Mary, Redcliffe, and long 
before 1821 had become simply houses in which aged paupers 
were placed by the overseers'. Burton's almshouse was 
governed by the vestry of St Thomas's parish, and was used 
aa an almshouse from which paupers were not excluded. These 
institutions had thus then become part of the compulsory and 
legal system of poor relief rather than of the voluntary charity 
which existed by its side. 

But not only were there many old foundations fur helping 
ic. Fnih the aged poor, but the century from 1550 to 1650 
ondowmenti. ^^ itself the great time of the foundation of new 
almshouses. It is rare to find a town of any size in which some 
institutions of this kind were not established during these years, 
though in country parishes they were not so frequent. They 
were governed in many different ways, but generally by some 
public body or by some set of men closely connected with the 
authorities who were responsible for the administration of poor- 
relief. Some were governed by the Corporation like the small 
almshouse founded by Fox at Beverley. Many resembled the 
Temple Hospital at Bristol ; this was endowed by Sir Thomas 
White and was vested in trustees who were members of the 
Corporation. A few were managed by merchant or craft 
companies associated with the government of the town ; such 
was the case with the Merchants' Hospital of Bristol and 
Dame Owen's almshouses in Islington. Others were in the 
hands of private trustees sometimes connected with the 

' Letters PaWnt, 1 Edw. VI. No. 6*. CharttU, Oathi a-nd Charilio 0/ tht 
City ofSorwieh, p. 60. 

» CluiriHj Com. Btp. 7, pp. 204, 205, 334. 
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founder's family, at other times with hie position. The Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury were generally associated with some 
of the favourite charities of the time. Grindal provided a 
stock for setting the poor to work, Abbot a workhouse, Laud 
apprenticeship endowments, and Whitgift an almshouse at 
Croydon for twenty-eight poor people, the govemmeot of which 
he vested in his successors iu the see of Canterbury. These 
hospitals were usually filled by the aged and impotent of the 
poorer classes. But occasionally they also supplied the wants 
of the poor in a better social position. The Charterhouse of 
Colonel Newcome fame was a foundation of the reign of King 
James, and supplied a refuge for eighty poor gentlemen, mer- 
chants, soldiers, or mariners. 

Altogether the almshouses of the time formed a very im- 
portant part of the provision for the poor. In some towns like 
that of Hereford' they were extremely numerous. Other places 
like Morton Hampstead seem to have established a public 
almshouse for the poor, but as a rule these institutions were 
privately endowed, and the help given by them was thus free 
from the sting that is attached to legal and compulsory charity. 

But besides the almshouses many other charities were 
founded to help the aged poor, some of which ,./. pemioni 
have proved of doubtful benefit to their successors, endowed '""" 
Many pensions and gifts of small amount were ' """«•- 
distributed by public or semi-public bodies. The City Com- 
panies of London frequently received bequests of this kind. 
' There were eodownjeDtB for at IohhI ten BlmBbouaes in Hereford in 1643. 

I. St Ethelbeit'B, bd old fouudation (or ten poor people in the hands of 
ths Gmthedrol ■nlhorities. 

II. Sick Mao's Hospital. A foundation parti; miuiBged bj' the QorporB,tiaD 
and partly by the Vestry. 

III. St Oilea'B, an old endowment in the hands of the Corporation. 

IV. V, VI. Kerry's, WillistnB', and Price's Hospitals, endowed dnring the 
reigna of Elizabeth and Jamea I., and governed by the Corporation. 

VII. Lingen almsbonees founded 1609. \ tt i4 

VIU. Contngsby Hospital founded 1U17 for eleven old soldiers. I 
mariners, or serving men. ^ 

IX. Mary Price's almshouses, 1G36, for aii poor widows or singlf 

X. Weaver's almshouses, 1641. Under managemeat of parochial authn- 
ritieaof All Bainta'. Chants Committiontn' Rtp. S3, Pt. □., pp. 6— S6. 

14—3 
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Thus the Clothworkers administer the gift of Sir Thomaa 
Trevor. In 1622 he bequeathed £100 in order that aix poor 
women might have 20fi. a piece in quarterly inHtalmeiits. At 
Bristol every week some one jwor widow receives 10s. from 
Mr Whitson's charity, and two poor householders have 20a. 
each, though neither widow nor householder can have the gift 
more than once in the same year'. 

Innumerable smaller charities also exist in particular towns 
and parishes ordering the distribution of sixpences and shillings 
on particular Sundays or Feasts, or after the hearing of some 
sermon. Even more frequently bread charities were established. 
Thus in Hereford Cathedral twelve poor people receive a loaf 
every Saturday, and sixpence on twelve of the principal feasts 
and vigils of the ye-ar'. Sometimes so many poor men or 
women are " apparelled," or gowns, shirts and smocks are 
bought and distributed: more often fuel and wood are pro- 
vided'. Bequests of this kind are very numerous, but the 
amount of relief afforded to each individual is often ridiculously 
small. Still the value of money was three or four times greater 

< lUp. VI., pp. 253 and VI5. 

> 76.32, Pt. u., p. 11. 

' NnmetouB examples of tbeee bequests ooonr in the Beports of the Charity 
OommisBiouers. Tlie fallowiDg maf serve as BpeoinienB of the charities of this 
kind existiiig in a single parish. 

In SI GiUi, Bfading. Char. Com. lUpm-l. 32, pi, i., pp. 131, 133, 

Chilling. AauoBtine Rnupp, 1C02, gfive to the churchvanlena 20i. a year for 
ev«T to be bvEtovrcd for the clothing of poor, lame, blind aDd impotent people in 
the parish. 

1626, Itichard Shaile gave £10 npon trust to boy jesjly three Bhirts and 
three siuoaks worth 2a. lid. a piece for three poor aged men and three 
poor aged women, chosen by the ohurohwarden. This gift was tost before 
1688. 

Bread. IGOG. ThoB. Deane gave ao annual rent of £3 to be bestowed 
yearly in good, wholesome, well sized bread and given to the poor of the town 
in St Giles's chnrchyard as might be settled by the churchwardens and overseers 
of the poor. The bread wns to be given ob followB; yearly upon Christmas Eve, 
20 donen of bread; upon Good Fridny another 20 dozen, and upon AsoonBion 
Eve nnother SO dozen. 

11123. Rich. Atdwnrth gave another gift of £3 a year for the same purpose, 
to be distributed at the same times. 

Money. In IGll A. Humphrey Cliampion had given a gilt of £10, the 
interest of which was given to poor people. Now lost. 
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then than it is to-day, and a pension of 10s. or 208. was a much 
greater contribution towards the maintenance of the poor person. 
Moreover, parochial authorities and officials of City Companies 
had comparatively few people to deal with, and it was possible 
for them to know something about the recipients of these 
charitable doles. 

Altogether the number of endowed chanties which afforded 
assistance to old people was large in the seventeenth century 
in comparison with the number of persons who were in need of 
relief. Moreover, new almshouses were continually founded 
throughout this period and until the close of the century. 
Probably many of these are in existence to-day, but there has 
been no increase at all proportionate to the growth of the 
population, while a few of the old Institutions like the Redcliffe 
almshouse at Bristol have become part of the legal system of 
relief while others have disappeared altogether'. 

But although the aged poor were largely relieved by alms- 
houses there were still many who were provided , prowiiioo 
for by the legal and compulsory system. Some comp"aory°'" 
hospitals were supported by the county funds. "^"' 
There were several in the North Riding of York- provided by 
shire which were used as almshouses for the 
impotent and aged poor and received grants from the County 
Treasurer*. 

Aged soldiers and sailors were also provided for not by the 
parish but by the county. As we should expect this was found 
to be a heavy chai'ge in Devonshire, and the magistrates 
grumbled at the amount they had to give for this purpose*. 

More often the aged poor were relieved by the funds raised by 



> There ie an ftlmehoiiBe in St Juat not now occupied. See Bep. 32, Pt. i., 
p. 138. In Qlouoester aleo almBhouiei were fonnded bj a Mr Bill. Mr Ke;loolc, 
Mr Pater, and Alderman Thomaa Semys. The two last vere in exietenoe in 
1613, but ore not Qov dislinguishable. Rudder'H Glouealerihire, p. 201. 

' Sums weie paid out of the county (unde of the North Biding to hospitals 
at New Melton, Old Melton, and Scarborongfa. Qiutrter Sftaioni Reconii, North 
Jliiling. Vol. i. p. 43, Vol. ii. p. 183. In 16I| New Malton hospital nae dis- 
solved, and pensions ireie then allotted to the old and impotent poor there, 
/{j. Jan. 7Ch, 161). 

' Quarter Seieiom from Qvren Elii. to Qurtn Anne. k. Hanulton, p. 17. 
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J* Rcijcfor '^^ parish. Two methods seem to have been 
meanVof''*' adopted. The most usual was what we should 
thrpiSihor" '^'^^ ^^" * system of out-relief. Feustoas were 
v«i'oni''o" granted varying in amount from threepence to 

boRMand "' two shillings & week, but generally about one 
''"*' shilling'. Sometimes in addition rent was paid 

and often habitations were provided which were built by the 
overseers on the waste". But the poor in these were not under 
any special control but were allowed to look after themselves in 
other respects. In some parishes, however, instead of receiving 
weekly pensions the poor were billeted on the rich. In a 
report from the district of Fumeas and Cartmell, one hundreii 
and seventy-six people were relieved in this manner, and two 
bunrlred and eighty-eight by means of pensions. In this case 
each parish adopted one method or the other exclusively ; thus 
in Alythwaite thirty-nine poor were billeted, in Coniston 
twelve were provided for by money payments'. In other cases 
the method of billeting existed as an exceptional practice side 
by Bide with the pension system. Thus in Staplegrove, Somerset, 
in 1599, after the list of payments given for the poor, there are 
the names of two men, each of whom kept a poor impotent 
person in his house'. 

The parochial system of the time was therefore mainly a 
system of out-relief and sometimes free lodging, but it was 

' See Appendix VII.. nod ulna tbe overEeers' returns from East Baruet and 
EUtree in 1639, and from Chipping Barnet and EUtreo iu Feb. 163^ Doft. 
State Paptn, Chsa. I., Vol. 347, No. 67. and Vol. 418, No. 31. 

' In the North Biding, at Quarter SeaBiona orders were fraqnently made for 
the building of houses for particular poor people. Thus In the Court held 
April I7tb and IStb, ISIO, the OTerseeia and cburuhwardeng of Bagbj vera 
eommauded " to And or provide Alice Cooke, being a pooro widowe. of a houK." 
Quarter Setiioni Rtcnrdt, North Riding, Vol. I, p. 18fl. On Julj 20, 1619, also 
au order was made that the oh urcli wardens and overseers of Staitforth ahall 
provide a convenieot dwelling house for Ellen Winter before Micbaebnas. At 
tbe sauie court the overseers of Eaebie were told to collect 82<. lOd. from 
various townships in order to pay for a house for two poor men wbieh had been 
already built by order of tbe justices. lb. Vol. ii. p. 211. Like orders oon- 
tinued to be made through the reign of Cliarles 1. and under the Commou- 
wealth. lb. Vol. v. pp. 63, 355. 

» Dom. S. P. Chas. L. Vol. 330. No. 90. 

' Bee Appendii Til, 
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modified by a practice of " boarding out " the aged. It was of 
considerably less importance than it is to-day because the 
amount of endowed charities bore a much greater proportion to 
the number of old who were to be relieved. 

We will DOW consider the main methods of providing for 
the young. Compulsory education does not seem a. chiidteo. 
to be peculiar to the nineteenth century. In the ^cnhFi'to" 
reign of Charlus I. all children had to be taught m""™. 
to work and trained to a trade. The method chiefly employed 
was that of apprenticeship. But schools, training homes and 
orphanages also existed in which children received the technical 
education of the time. Parents were obliged to apprentice 
their children or put them into service as soon as they were old 
enough. If the parents were able they paid the preliminary 
fee themselves ; if not, the parish found masters for the children, 
but in this case they often had to work at the more unskilled 
trades. Sometimes money was paid for the pauper apprentice 
as for any other child, but at other times men were forced to 
keep the children without payment. There was often, as we 
Bhould expect, a great deal of friction in the matter. In a 
report from Yorkshire, signed by Lord Fairfax, we are told that 
the justices do their best to find masters and keep the children 
with them, but that there was considerable diflBculty in so 
doing'. Elsewhere there are also hints that the masters 
wished to free themselves from any burden of the kind', but 
there is much to make us think that on the whole the method 
at this time worked weil. It was apparently the favourite 
remedy for the time for the evils of poverty. The writers of 
the legal handbooks insist that it was an especially important 
part of the duty of overseers', while throughout the seventeenth 
century numerous bequests for the purpose were left by private 
persons*. This is very strong evidence that the philanthropists 

1 D. S. P. Chas. I.. Vol. 298, No. 129. 

» lb. Vol. 190, No. 56. 

» Dotton'e Counlry JutlKt, 4th edition, 1630, p. 93. See Chapter vui. 

• Among such beqnesla were: — 

Bristol, Edw. Coi, 1633. ReporU of the Char. Com. n. pp. fi33-S33. 

„ Andrew Barker, 1658. lb. p. 467. 
Oxford, Tliomae' Ghailty, 1630. lb. p. 361. 
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of the time thought that the binding of poor children appren- 
tice was an excellent way of providing for their maintenance 
and training. Laud himself was especially interested in the 
matter. In his own lifetime he made a gift for the purpose of 
apprenticiog ten poor hoys of Reading', and either during his 
lifetime or by his will he also provided funds for the same 
object in Croydon, Wokingham, Henley, Wallingford, and New 
Windsor', Moreover the Privy Council appear to have specially 
enforced this part of the relief of the poor and to have demanded 
and received more detailed reports on this subject than on any 
other. This action of the Privy Council and the number of 
these bequests therefore make us believe that the evils of pauper 
apprenticeship were not very prominent in the seventeenth 
century. No doubt the fact that it was then the usual custom 
for an apprentice to board with his master and not a practice 
chiefly confined to children brought up by charity, made a great 
difi'erence. Both kinds of apprentices were bound in the same 
way and would tend to be dealt with in the same manner. The 
selection of the master would make the principal difference; 
and the welfare of the apprentice would depend upon the care 
taken by the administrators of the charities and the parochial 
funds in providing masters for the children. 

The picture in the FoHunes of Nigel of Jenkin Vincent, 
the London apprentice of this time brought up at Christ's 
Hospital, could not have been very unlike the reality. Great 
hardship must have been inflicted in some cases', but when the 

Eieter, Sir John AcUnd, 1600. Riporf of Char. Com. p. ISS. 

Maidenhead, Kixmaa'a CbBiit?, 1628. lb. xun. Pt. 1, p. TT. 

At Rcadiug bcHides Laud's gift thera were John Johnson's Charity, ISll, and 
Marten's Chaiitj, 163S. lb. p. 43. Both these were in existence in ll!62, but 
b»TG been lost for manj ;eara. 

Wokingham, Land's Gift and Planner's Charity, 1605. lb. p. 213. 

Hereford, Wood's Charity. 7 JamitB I. lb. Pt. 2, p. 29, 

West Wickham, Lady Slaney. 1607, £S a. year. llrp. Vl. p. 271. 

' Rfcords of the Borouiih of Reading, Vol. ill. pp. ol2, 513. In 1640 £100 
was paid for half the year and ten boys were appointed to be bonod apprenlicaa 
with iuoh masters as the Mayor and aldermen had arranged, £10 being paid 
apiece lor them. 

» Keportt of Char. Con. ixxn. Part 1, 221. 

* In the Keoorda of the Borough of Reading between 1630 and 1640 we have 
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practice was new and the custom general, the apprentice bound 
by charitable funds would not usually be treated much worse 
than other apprentices. Otherwise it is not probable the Privy 
■Councillors in their public capacity, and an Archbishop and 
many other charilable people in their private capacities, would 
have taken bo much trouble to extend this practice by Bnding 
the funds for the purpose of thus providing for the maintenance 
and education of poor children. 

But not all destitute children were bound apprentice to 
masters in the town. The bridewells or work- ^ in the 
houses of the time had often a special children's ^"a'^rili'"' 
■department which seems to correspond with our oi"''"'"'' 
own Industrial schools. 

The London Bridewell had thus two distinct functions to 
perform. On the one side it was a House of Correction, on the 
other it was a technical school for young people. Sometimes 
the orphaned sons of freemen were' received there, at other 
times children were sent by the overseers of the parishes, and 
often young vagrants were brought in from the London streets. 
They were trained in very various occupations; a full report of 
the hospital was drawn up in 1631, and we are then told that 
" four silk weavers keep poore children taken from the streets or 
otherwise distressed, to the number of forty-five." 

an inetacce of complaint by a pauper cLpprentjce. We are told thul ■■ At this 
daye complaynt \vas made by the ollicera of Sbinteild tbat heretofore they gave 
V li ia money nod bound labn Chaplen. borne in their pariahe, apprentice to 
William Applebye of Keadinge, weaver, lot 15 yeares by indenture, or whiohe 
terme 9 yeaces are expired, and tbat the said apprentice (or laoke of meate and 
drinke aod appareU hath often-Iymee run awaye, and is nuwe brought atjajne 
by the oQicers of Shinfeild desiringe a reformacion or restitucion of the v li. 

" William Appleby saith he hath victuallH aa he himself and family daily 
have, and further saith that the aaid apprentice is soe ill-oondioioned that he 
will still run awaye and hath noe hope of good service of him. 

"All thingel heard, eiamyned anil nnderefoqd the aaid William Appleby was 
enjoyned to take bia apprentice and to sett biio to worke agayae and to use him 
well in all tbingea. 

" And the apprentice willed, when be ib mifused or ill treated to complayne 
to Mr Mayour. and he nill provide further for him, aa shalbe fitt and expedient 
in that behaulf." Record, vj Iht Borough o/ Ktuding, Vol. in., p. 3a3. 

The poor boys of Reading appear to have been regularly placed as appren- 
tices, sometimes by charitable funds and sometimeB by the overseers. 
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Thei-e were also more than a hundred others at that time iu 
the Hospital who were apprenticed to pinmakers. ribbon weavers, 
h em pdresaers.l linen weavers, and carpenters'. Christ's Hospital 
at Ipswich, the Hospital at Reading, and the Nottingham House 
of Correction, had all training departments of this kind in 
which many of the poor children of these towns were taught 
trades. 

Besides all this, children who were too young to be ap- 
4. sthooii prenticed were in many places taught to spin and 
S'lMrtB -nd sometimes to read and write. We have seen that 
orphariBcci. jjj NoFwich in cvery parish "a select woman" was 
appointed for this purpose in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and in 1630 a similar order was made to the effect "that a 
knittinge achooledame shalbe provided in every parishe where 
there is not one already, to sett children and other poore ou 
worke*," Even in the hamlets like those of Whitwell and 
Sellside, in the county of Westmoreland, three poor boys were 
maintained at the school by the parish who were to be taught 
trades as soon as they were old enough'. In Hertfordshire we 
are told that many had been placed as apprentices " ajid such 
as are not of fitt yeares to bee put forth wee haue caused to 
bee sett to spinning and such smale worke aa is most meete 
for them according to the tendernesse of their age that idlenesse 
may not fasten in them*." 

These schools were not improbably very numerous. In 
documents containing the instructions of justices to overseers 
knitting schixils were advocated. Thus in directions issued in 
1622 by some of the justices of Norfolk for the hundreds of 
Eynesford and South Erpingham, the justices resolve "that 
poore children be put to schoole to knittinge and spinninge 
dames and the churchwardens and ouerseers for the poore to paie 
the schoole dames their wages where the parents are not able*," 

• D. S. P.. ChsB. I., Vol. 190. 10. See Appendii XII. 

• Nonnieh Court BoukK. IBth October, 1630. 

• D. S, P., Ciiaa. I.. Vol, 888, No. 7, luTm. 2. 
' lb. Vol. 189. 79. 

Britiab Museum Add. MS5. No. 19490, t. 332. In another doonmenC con- 
taining iiiBtnictionfl by joaliceB la overBcera the eatabltshment or knitting 
•ehooU IB advooAted. See above, p. IBl. 
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Alt this points to a system of popular education of the kind 
then approved. 

la the largest towns orphanages also were established about 
this time. Christ's Hospital in London, as we have seen, was 
originally established for the little children of the London 
streets. During this period there were from seven to nine 
hundred children maintained at the cost of this institution, 
some in London and some at nurse in the country'. At Bristol 
there were two establishments of the same kind. Queen 
Elizabeth's Hospital was founded by a citizen named John Can- 
after the model of Christ's Hospital in London, The boys 
were subject to the same regulations and still wear the same 
blue and yellow dress'. The Red Maid's School was endowed 
by the will of John Whitson in 1621. It was to consist of a 
matron and forty girls. The children were to learn to read and 
sew and do such other work as the matron and the Mayor's 
wife should approve, They were to be apprenticed for eight 
years, to wear clothes of red cloth, and attend on the wives of 
the Mayor and aldermen on state occasions*. In Plymouth, 
Exeter, and Norwich also there were similar institutions, but 
they seem to have only existed in the large towns. Both in 
the country and towns orphaned and deserted children were 
generally " boarded out" until they were old enough to be 
apprenticed, and payments were made for them from the rates 
amounting to about a shilling a week. 

Children were thus very well provided for, and their training 
was considered a matter of national concern. Parents, whether 
they were very poor or not, were compelled to send their 
children to work or school and either to apprentice them or t« 
find situations for them. We are apt to consider popular educa- 
tion an exclusively modem movement, but in this, as in many 
other matters, the aims of the seventeenth century anticipate 

■ Beparta of the four Bojal HospitaU, 1033, 1611. King's PampMeti, 
669 f. 4. 

I Probate of John Carr'H will wag ktbdIciI in lfiB6. An Act of ParliBment 
aonGrming the fonndatioD waspnased 39 Eliz. The aohoot was established on 
the site of Oaunt'e Hospital, and the cilizeDs of Bristol provided aone of the 
neoeNar; monej. Char, Com, Rep, n. p. 4GS seq. 

■ Char. Com. Rep. Tl. p, 490. 
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those of the nineteenth. They had ideas which were very 
different from those of to-day as to the kind of training which 
was necessary, but they attached an equal importance to the 
necessity of training. The Town Council of Norwich and the 
Justices of Hertfordshire and Norfolk took energetic action in 
the matter. 

We will now see how the administration of 
boditd poor''' ^^^ time affected the able-bodied poor. The help 

given to the unemployed la by far the most im- 
giyen to portant part of this relief, but some aid was also 

given to prisoners. 
The prisoners of the sixteenth century must have suffered 
great hardships. No adequate means seem to have existed for 
their maintenance. Their friends supported them, and under 
certain regulations they were allowed to beg. Several statutes 
made in the reign of Elizabeth provided pitrtially for their 
support as part of the relief of the poor'. By the statute of 
1601 prisoners were to be relieved by a county rate. The 
County Treasurer, who was responsible for the relief of soldiers 
and hospitals, also disbursed a part of the funds to them, and 
every county was bound to pay at least twenty shillings a year 
to the prisoners of the King's Bench and Marshalsea'. Still 
the help given was very small; up to 1650 the allowance 
granted to the poor in the Norfolk prison was only a penny a 
day*, and this sum could barely have sufficed to keep them 
alive. In Devonshire their allowance was increased in 1608 
because "divers of them of late have perished through want"'. 
We must remember that incarceration in these prisons was the 
fate of debtors. Charitable people tried to help these people, 
and bequests were often made for the purpose of granting them 
some assistance. Thus in the reign of Charles I. George 
White of Bristol left a gift of five pounds a year to be used for 
the purpose of freeing or relieving some of the prisoners in the 



' 14 Eliz. c. 6 ; 39 Blix. a. 3. 
> 43 Eli«. c. a, 

' Otdert of the Norfolk Quarter StlMioiu, 1650. 
* ^uurt(T Staiont from Queen Eliiabelh to Qu 
Hamilton. 
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Bristol Newgate, and there are many other bequests of the 
same kiod'. Still the amouiit of these legacies was wholly 
iosudicient for the need. Certainly neither the legislators nor 
the administrators of the reigns of the earlier Stuarts made the 
criminal poor more comfortable than the unfortunate poor. If 
we realise the condition of the prisoners of this time we can 
understand why Houses of Correction were regarded as charit- 
able foundations. We can also see how it was that whipping 
and stocking were so frequently inflicted and that they were 
comparatively merciful punishments. 

But the provision for the unemployed workmen is by far 
the most characteristic part of the early seven- 
teenth century administration. A man who was offund^to 
unemployed and had no resources had either to fonheunem- 
beg or to steal. If he begged, he was whipped; 
if he stole, he went to one of the terrible prisons of the time. 
The bands of armed vagrants, who made themselves terrible by 
their numbers and defied the law, were therefore only a natural 
consequence of the social conditions of the period. Repressive 
measures were tried but did not succeed because force could 
not restrain a man from begging if that was his only means of 
escaping starvation. The provision of work which had been 
made for the unemployed belbre 1597 was quite inadequate, 
and it remained for the earlier Stuarts to develope and extend 
the system. 

We will examine first some of the methods of raising funds 
which DOW came to be utilised, and secondly a few of the 
various plans adopted in different places at diflferent times with 
the object of employing the poor. 

It is characteristic of the time that the money was fre- 

' Char. Com. Hep., n. p, 629. 

Riobard Holworth; bIbo in 1010 left £30 for Iho [K>or in the Bristol Newgale. 

At Oxford, Warden id 1625 and Mflea Wiudeor both left the proSta of a 
smftll sam for the poor in Bocordo. Ht]i. Tt., p. 103, 101. 

At LauDaeston by Connock'a oharity in 1611 a rent of 62i, a ^ear was $et 
apart for Che poor fetona in the oounly gaol. Rep. 32. 1, p. 400. 

Bequests in London tor this parpose were vei7 frequent. Rep. tt. p. 302. 
Sir T. Bennett in 1616 kft £21 a year for redeeming twelve or more poor 
debtAra. 
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quently provided by private people. At GuildfiW Archbirf 
Abbot founded a workhouse, and we are t'>ld that the poor men 
of the town were employed to spin flax and hemp into cloth, 
and that this was found to be a " great comfort to many poore 
workefolke men, women and children'". 

At New Windsor sevemt sums of money were left for this 
purpose. One of these was bequeathed by Andrew Windsor in 
a will dated 1621. He bequeathed £200, the annual interest 
from which amounted to fourteen pounds. With this the pool 
were to be set to work lu the making of cloth. To some extent 
the donor's intentions were fulfilled up lo the present century. 
During the eighteenth century and up to 1829 the money n 
expended in setting the poor to work to spin sheeting*. 

There were many other gifts of the same kind, but of a 
no farther trace has been found, while others are employed I 
a somewhat different purpose*. 

Beeides these voluntary contributions the finding of « 
for the unemployed waa still in some cases regarded mainly i 
a municipal duty. Thus at Richmond in Yorkshire before 
1631 the money for this purpose had been provided from the 
town chest, and about the same time a contribution i 
reqiiested but not obtained from the Corporation of Wells*. 

Usually however the funds were provided by raeftw i 
parochial rates. A lump sum was raised called the " 

> Dom. SlaU Fapen, Cbas. I., VoL 191. 43. 

> Rip. Char. Com., xnn. Pt. 1, p. 100. 

Oth^r legitciea left at New Windsor tor tbii pnrpaae were aa follovi:— 
Mathias Jenis £20 " towards b Block for the setting of poor p«opl( M 

Windsor on worli or to purchase some parcel of iaiid Cur their relief." 

B. Chert gave a, eimilar snm fur the esme piirpoHes. Re)/, uui, 1, p. 9£- I 

' Other charities of the same lund were those of 

Lawrence Atwill, Exeter, 1588, £600. Rep. vi, p. 186. 

George White, Bristol, 10 Chas. I., i^IOO. Rep. vi. p. 630. 

Aldwurtb, Bristol, 1634, £1000 towards the Belting of poor peo^ ton 
Char. Com. Rep. via. p. 58. 

Alwell's gift. A loBt charit; o( WolrethamptDH. Rep. v. 

Cro;dOD. Henrr Smith gave £1000 in 1624, mibjeat to cei 
was partly to be used for this purpose. Bibliolhtca Toposraphxea, u. p. 79- ' 

HerefoTd. Francis Petnber. 16a2. left money wliieh in 1636 was 
bis eiecntors to be used for setting poor children to work. Report, i. 

' Don. a. P., Chas. I., Vol. 189, 66, and Vol. 194, 19. 
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g expended in purchasing materials and implements, 
«nd ought to have been continuously replaced when the finished 
products were sold. A "stock" was thus obtained in the three 
parishes of Beverley; each parish contributed six or seven 
pounds, besides the amount they formerly had, and the poor 
were employed in spinning hemp'. 

It was usually in these three ways that the money was 
t^ed for the purpose of finding work for the unemployed, but 
tnany different methods were used in the administration. 

We will now examine some of the more typical cases of 
Setting the poor to work. Generally we hear that 
stocks were raised and the poor found with work, uKd to rmpioy 
lut we do not hear that the work was done in any ih«ir hoii»e» or 
pablic building. It does not follow that a build- 
ing was not used, but we do not hear that one was provided. 
Ve will first notice a few instances in which the poor were set to 
"vvA in this way, and we will then examine some of the Jersey 
achoola and the workhouses and Houses of Correction of the 
period. Lastly, we will endeavour to see what expedients were 
adopted by public or semi-public authorities to provide the 
poor with work without directiy employing them. Under this 
head we will notice such expedients as emigration, putting 
presBure on employers, and the various ways in which a young 
artisan or tradesman was helped to set up in business for 
hiniBelf. 

We shall see later that all these expedients were adopted 
nacb more often after 1631 than before it, and it is at that 
diite that our information is most complete. About that time 
*e hear of several ways in which the poor were employed 
directly or indirectly by the public authorities, but in which we 
»re not told of the erection of a workhouse or other building of 
tee kind. In Winchester, for instance, the stock was placed in 
* clothier's hands; at Maidstone "the towne doth ymploy 
B poore women and their children in spinning, making of buttons 
L . lod twisting of threed for the same." In two of the hundreds' 

K 



Dom. S. P., Chas. 1., Vol. 189. S. i. A detatled aiBeHBmeDt for themiung 
relief ol ibe poor was made in Morwiah in 1644. See Appendix. 
t, VoL IHS, 101; Vol. 1B6, U ; Vol. 194, 17. IT. 
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of Shropshire " the poore of euery paryehe w^in the said 
hundreds are sufficiently provided for and are not permitted to 
wander or beg but are set to worke on husbandry as the state 
of the countrey doth require." 

All these and many other instances are reported iu 1631, 
but there are examples at other times. At Norwich many 
plans were tried', but in 1625 it was resolved that the stone- 
mines should be used for that purpose. The workmen were to 
be " sett on worke " the next Monday at eight o'clock and sur- 
veyors were ordered to be present. "And the Belman ys 
required to wame all such as want worke and dwell not in 
infected howaes to repaire thither at that hower w* barrowes 
and fittinge tooles to (ligg atone Sc they shall be compounded 
w^all for reasonable wages'." 

At King's Lynn also different expedients were adopted. As 
early as 1581 money had been spent in changing St James's 
Church into a workhouse, and shortly afterwards we have 
evidence of employment being then given to the poor. In 
1623 the building was pulled down, and possibly in consequence 
of this we find an agreement made in thai year between the 
citizens on the one side and a merchant taylor, a glover and a 
woolchapman on the other. These last undertook not only to 
teach children to spin worsted yam. but also to give employ- 
ment to the poor, and to pay proper wages to those who were 
not learners. In June, 1631, the Mayor and the Kecorder sent 
in a report to the Sheriff, in which they said that then they had 
" bought materialls to sett the able-bodyed poore ou worke not 
suffering to o' knowledge anie poore to stragle and begg upp 
and downe the streets of this Burgh'." In Lynn, therefore, the 
authorities on several occasions made energetic efforts to find 
employment fur those out of work, and very possibly some 

' In Dgo. 1S30 a certain " Nuthaniell CrotoL vraa appointed to Bott the poore 
on worke iu the Newball," and oeitain aldermen were appointed to overlook 
tlie work done. Conrl Booka, Norwich, 23 Dec. 1630. 

' Court ISooki, Noncieh. 8rd Not, 1625. f. 72, Other plans were even then 
Dontenjplated at Norwich, and ou Hot. IGth people were appointed in every 
irard to "sett the poore on worke." 

• Bill. Mail. Com. Seport, il App. in. p, 247i D. S. P., Ohas. I., Vol. li)5, 
46. 
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arrangement of this sort was in continuous uperation from the 
year 1581. 

Sometimes the authorities utilised the labour of their poor 
in order to establish a new trade. Thus in eight 
of the towns of Hertfordshire public funds were ducBooot new- 
obtained for an unsuccessful attempt to employ 
those out of work in making serges and baize, then called the 
"new drapery'." A project of the same kind was suggested to 
the justices of Pembrokeshire, but they were very cautious 
about committing themselves to its adoption". 

Our informants generally tell us only that stocks were raised 
and the poor set to work. But from the instances we have just 
examined we can see that many kinds of employment were 
used. On the whole clothmaking and the provision of flax, 
hemp and tow were the most usual expedients. 

But both private employers and public officials found that if 
the very poor took work into their homes they 
might embezzle the materials. Moreover, the houitund 
seventeenth century administrators often carefully 
provicJed for the training of workers, and this could be more 
conveniently done in some building. We, therefore, hear of 
the erection of workhouses and Jersey schools and the con- 
tinued use of Houses of Correction. At Newbury and Reading 
institutions of this kind were founded by Mr Kendrick. At 
Newbury we are told threescore persons were employed in the 
trade of clothing and other manufactures, most of these " being 
houskeepers and havinge wyfes and children depending upon 
their labours." Besides this fifty households were set to work by 
spinning for the workhouse, and a "stock" was raised by taxation 
to be partly expended " to imptoie the poore in worke'." 

We have detailed accounts of the Sheffield corporation. 
From these we find that they spent about two hundred 
pounds in building a workhouse and providing the necessaiy 
materials. The details of the construction were very care- 
fully planned ; the carpenters were sent to Newark to see the 

• Cai. of StaU Papert, Mftj 10th. 1820. 
» D. a. p.. ChM. I., Vol. lea, 70 and n. 
» lb. Vol. 183, 1* n. 
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workhouse there and everj- item of expenditure is set down in 
the accounts'. 

At Taunton and Abingdon similar institutions seem to have 
been established in consequence of the special activity of the 
years after 1630. The Taunton workhouse was newly built in 
May 1631, and some children and others who were able to work 
were already aent there to be trained in labour". In June also 
ID 1631 the Mayor of Abingdon reports that "wee haue erected 
w^Hn our borough a workehouse to sett poore people to worke'," 

At Oambridge the workhouse was also a House of Cor- 
rection. In 1628 many houses had already beeu built for the 
benefit and employment of the poorer sort of people, and in 
that year Hobson gave the town the site without Barnwell Gate 
CO condition that a more convenient place should be erected. 
This was soon afterwards begun, and was partially paid for 
by certain sums, which had been sent to the town for the 
plague-stncken poor in 1631, and which after that time 
remained in the hands of the Corporation. In 167.5 Hobson's 
workhouse was still not only a House of Correction but a place 
where five combers could be employed if they wanted work, 
and where all the poor people of the town that desired to 
have work in spinning and weaving were to be provided with 
employment and to be paid the usual wages'. 

In these cases the workhouses are all in large towns, but in 
one country district there were small institutions of the kind in 
the parishes. The justices responsible for Little Holland in 
Lincolnshire report in 1635 that in "all our seuerall parishes 
wee haue a Towne stocke with a workhouse, a master and 
utensills and that there hath beene aboue two hundred poore 
people sett on worke and imployed weekly by the officera'," 

Workhouses were thus fairly numerous and varied greatly 
in size. They were not then like a modern workhouse, but 
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18 ODWuds. By J. D. Leader. 

" D. S. P.. Chas. L, Vol. IB2, 65. 

' Ih. 196. 7. 

* Cooper's Jnnalt of Cambridse, Vol. 

» D. S. P.. Chfti. L. Vol. 315, No, BO, 
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were places where people who could work were sent that they 
might be trained and employed. They were, too, municipal or 
parochial inBtitutions, whereaa Houses of Correction were not 
parochial, but were either municipal or county undertakings. 

In the sixteenth century we have seen that the distinction 
between the two was not very great, but in this _, Bride- 
period the new Houaes of Correction are much "'"■■ 
more like gaols. This is especially the case with those erected 
by public funds, those which were privately endowed still 
retained much of their old character. London, Bristol, Norwich, 
Gloucester and many other places had organised their Bride- 
wells either before or during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
we have already noticed that there were four Houses of Cor- 
rection in Devonshire in 1598'. It was during the early part 
of the seventeenth century however that Houmcs of Correction 
appear to have been established in every county. They formed 
a necessary part of the system of the time. Tou could 
not provide work and maintenance for everybody unless you 
had some arrangement for coercing idlers. A great many of 
these institutions appear to have been established or revived 
after 1597. lu 1598 one was founded at Liverpool, and in 1601 
some measures of the same kind were taken in Nottingham and 
in Kendal, Westmoreland'. 

Others were erected shortly after the statute of 1610 was 
passed: thus in 1614 the City of London consented to help the 

' The Barnstaple workbunee WBia in eiiatenoe Boon afterwards. 1M7. "Puid 
forereoting andpUoing tbaBtoope in the house ot Correction, 18d." 1633-1640, 
" Paid to Jabn Loeke who is appointed to the charge of the Workhouse for tvo 
joumeya here, 10<. lOd." North Devon EtraliL, Aug. 19th, IMSO. and Aug. 13th, 
1880. 

' SelecHom from the llunicipa! Arthlrei of Lh-erpool, Pinion, June 24th, 
ISOe. "It WOB agreed by all the aasembl; that a house termed a 'House of 
Correction' ahoulde be had and taken for the poore people aforeeoid,'' and it 
was further arranged that Mr More should let his house at Poole for that 
purpose at a reaaonable rent. 

For Kottingham, see Nollingkam liecordi. Vol. tv., p. 235. In IflOl it wan 
arranged that John Cooper should remtiin keeper of St John. Be tras to take 
up roguea and puniah those committed to him, though at the samu time he waa 
to have an allowance lor the poor infants and others which were sent (o him. 

Kendal, a.d. ICOl. There is a list of oollectora of benevolences for the 
Bouse of Correction. Hiit. Man, Com. Hep. x. App. ir., p. ^U. 

15—2 
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counties of Middlesex and Surrey to build Houses of Correction: 
about the same time the Nottingham burgesses furnished and 
reorganised St John's Hospital for this purpose, and both 
Preston and Manchester had followed the same example before 
1620'. In the reports of 1630 to 1639 the existence of Houses 
of Correction ia assumed, since the justices state how many idlei-s 
have been sent to them'. Sometimes the reports give a few 
details concerning them; at Hastings the justices tell us they 
have kept their House of Correction in good repair", and from 
the justices of Edwinstree aud Odaey in 1631 we learn that a 
House of Correction had been long maintained at Biintingford, 
and that the justices send thetr prisoners there although there 
is a more important institution of the kind in the county, 
fourteen miles distant*. The justices' reports thus indicate 
that Houses of Correction were established in moat places 
before 1635. This impression is confirmed by a letter from 
the Earl of Pembroke to the justices of South Wiltshire. He 
complains that there is no place of the kind nearer than Devizes. 



' May 19, 1615. "The compaoj docide to raise 40 marks lor furniBhing 
St John's and for setling the poor (here to work." Kollivgham Recordr, Vol. 
IT., p. 331. 

June 31, 1615. Ad agteemetit na^ made n'ith John Kbby. He agr«^s to 
'■diligeutly teach, inetructe and bringe upp all suoh youlhcB, children and 
other persons as ahalbe aent or committed into the saled Eowbg of Correocoii in 
e honeat and Line labour Boe longti aa the; eball remayne there vuder his 
ohardge and gOTemment and shall fynde and allowe vnto thorn c 
ineale, drynke, apparell iind other necesBariea voteaae they bee lame a: 
potent and nott able to woike." For Manchester and Preston s«e Earwaker, 
Conitnbln' Accounft, Vol. i., pp. 39, 51 and 66. 

" D. S. P., Chaa. I, Vol. 3-19. 73, Hayridge etc, Devon. lb. Vol. 848, 12. 
Hartesniere, Suffolli. !b. 193, 79, Blolield, Norfolk. lb. Vol. 350. ■12, Arandel, 
Hants. lb. Vol, 426, 07. Bastable and Becontree, Essex, Ac. The juBtioes of 
Somerset write "It waa preHeoted to as that many persons lived oi 
w'"m oartayoe parishes whonie wee sent to the Howse of Correcoon at Shepton 
Mallet," lb. Vol. 194, 20. At Chichester it is reported that "there is a honse 
of Cotieccon neere the common prison in tlie aaiJ Ciltie w'' is parcell of the 
said provision and that snch priBuners aa are thether committed are employed 
to worke doringe the tyme of tlieir restraynt. lb. Vol. 190, 67- 

' lb. Vol. ISa. 34. 

* lb. Vol. 189, 13. Eight years later this house at Buntingford w 
eKistence and reported to be doing much good in the country. lb. Vol. 436, 73. 
July, 1639. 
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and he asks the Council to enforce his request that another 
should be built in Wiltshire', This letter would hardly have 
been written unless in lfi23 it was usual for Houses of Correc- 
tion to be nearer than Devizes is to South Wiltshire, and seems 
therefore to show that they were now a general institution. 

Their character aeems to have been much the same as in 
the preceding century. They provided a temporary lodging for 
stranger vagrants and a house of detention in which the idlers 
and offendere convicted for small causes could be made to work 
hard and were possibly reformed. Coarse kinds of labour were 
used at the London Bridewell, mainly the beating of hemp, but 
sometimes other plans were tried and the prisoners wtire put 
under the care of undertakers who agreed to keep them all at 
work and made such profit as they were able'. 

But there were many other ways in which the unemployed 
were provided for. The modem remedy of emigration was 
adopted, pressure was put upon employers and there were 
various ways in which money could be lent to set a young 
householder up in business. 

It was about this time, and partly in connection with Bride- 
well, that the remedy offered by emigration was j.^,_ 
adopted. It was the age in which several of our ef"<">n- 
colonies were founded and first developed. The earliest vagrant 
emigrants were sent to Virginia We hear of a payment of 
12s. 8d. from a London pari.sh "towards the transportacon of a 
hundred children to Virginia by the Lord Maior's appointment." 
in 1617 and in 1619', Again, in 1622 and 1635, vagrants were 
detained in Bridewell for Virginia, who were usually paid for 
by municipal funds and collections, though in a few cases we 
are told that the parochial officials sent pai-ticular people and 
paid their expenses, A few years later some vagabonds were 
sent to sea, and others were put to work in the Barbadoes*. 
The emigrants did not come only from London ; three boys of 



' CaL of Stale Faperi, May 15, 1623. 
' Rcnitmliraiicia, n. 3G4, 

' W, A. Beweg, Charrb Brief; p. 96, 1617, qnoling Ihe Records of Bt 
Alphage, London Wall. 

' Conrt Books of Bridewell, Feb. 24tb, 1619. Bixteen vagnnta are entered 
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Barnstaple departed in 1633-4, and probably there were many 
more both from Barnstaple and other places. The eoiigrants 
thiis sent out were bound apprentice for some yeai-s to some 
employer, and at the end of their term of years they were to 
have the opportunity of making plantations for themselves. 
There i.s a declaration made in 1647, by the Earl of Carlisle, 
who was Lord of the Caribee Islands, in which it is stated that 
there was not land enough in Barbados fur all who had served 
their time', and that every freeman unprovided with land may 
have s grant in hia other island of Antigua, 

In the midst of all the abuse heaped upon the vagrant in 
his own time and in our own, it is interesting to remember that 
he sometimes did something useful when he got the chance. 
Even in the days of the Stuarts he and his descendants played 
a part in developing the British Empire and in founding the 
settlements which led to the existence of the United States. 

But work was also pmvided for the unemployed by means 
of pressure exercised on employers. We have 
aurtaonem- already seen how both in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the Privy Council en- 
deavoured to compel cloth manufacturers to continue to carry 
on their trade, and how cloth merchants were called before the 
justices and judges and ordered not to dismiss their men*. 



I 
I 



AS " Bent to Virginia," and eatties of ths tame kind follow at the next 
mestloge. 

1632. VBgrants are A||!&iii "kept for Yirgiois." 

April ItiSS. It ia ordered '' tlint if Mr Oeorge Whitmore and the Treasurer 
shall think Qt to send an}' vagrants beyond sens, irhat re&Bonable they shall 
coDKDt nnlo shall be allowed." At the asme meeting iome parishioners 
agreed to pay tor a certain inhabitant of their pariah to go beyond Kile. 

At the meetings held Inter in the month on April ISCh and 39th several 
people are destined for Virginia and others tor the Barbadoes. 

Other entries occur in 1639. 

The Danes of all these vagrants are given, and the descendoDts of several 
of them occupy good positions in Aaerioa. An enterprising American has 
endeavoured to enlighten his coantrympn on the Bubject, but the publication of 
names is now forbidden as the doscendants did not care to be enligbteued. 

' A declaration of the Lord of the Goribee Islands touching aervaats who 
had served their time and oonid not Ret land. Kinp't PaviphUU, British 
UDteDm,6i>9t. 11. f. lOG. 

■ See above, pp. SG, 147 seq.. p. 1S3. 
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Another instance of the aame kind of interference occurred soon 
after the outbreak of the Civil War, After Bristol waa cap- 
tured by the Royalists, Prince Rupert endeavoured to relieve 
the distress of the time by ordering the clothiers to keep their 

[■ workpeople employed for one mouth at least'. 

In another case we can see the justices exercising pressure 
on particular individuals not because of a fluctuation of trade, 
but in order to carry out the ordinar}' provisions of the poor 
law. Hitchen was the centre of an agricultural district, there 
was no manufacture in which men could be employed : wages 
were very low and many were out of work. The justices there- 
fore ordered the "richer sort" to give employment, but they 
thereby only occasioned complaints, for in this part of the 
country there seems to have been a permanent difiBculty in 
finding work for the poor'. 

At other times municipal rulers exerted their influence 
in favour of the inhabitants of a particular town. Thus in 
1623 at Reading certain poor complained; the clothiers were 
warned to appear and thirty of them came to the Guildhall. 
It was arranged that two clothiers should he appointed to con- 
sult with the overseers and see that the poor were set to work. 
However the complaints still continued, and both at this time 
and in 1630 the difficulty was met by ordering the clothiers to 
have ail their work done in the town and not to send it into the 
country. The distress at Reading was thus lessened at the 
expense of the surrounding district'. 

That the public authorities of state and town thought they 
had a right to exercise pressure of this kind is evident, and 
many incidental sayings show us that the employers considered 
they had a duty in the matter. Thus at Norwich the hostel's, 
finding that they cannot sell their stocks, tell the town rulers 
that though they have not yet dismissed their men their money 
is exhausted and they find it is impossible for them to go on 

[ much longer*. They thus intimate that it was their interest 

' Sejtt'a Memoirt of Brittol, Vol it., p. 430. 1C13. 
' Bom. Sttite Fapen, Chaa. I., Vol. 885, No. *3. 
■ RtconU 0/ Rtading. Vol. 11., p, 163, Vol. ni.,p. 39. 
• NoTviob Coart Bookfl, a9iid Feb. 16B{, t. 336. Vol. 16. 
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to have diamissed their lueu sooner but that they held on 
long as they couid. In another case an employer writes to 
Nicholas about some payment, and hopes he will be used well 
by the Council because during a bad time, when most men 
stopped work, he continued his manufacture and kept nearly 
one thousand people at work, although he lost heavily by so 
doing'. 

All this shows that the employers recognised some sort of 
responsibility for the men whom they usually employed. The 
continuance of business would save much hardship if the cause 
of distress was merely a temporary fluctuation in trade. In 
the cloth-manufacture this was often the case, and therefore 
the pressure brought to bear on employers in this direction 
must be considered a real method of helping the poor. 

But there was another way in which pressure was put on 
employers. We occasionally find that the town, instead of 
providing a stock of materials to set the poor to work, reported 
that the inhabitants found employment for them or that the 
inhabitants provided hemp and tow and flax and set the poor 
to work themselves'. This not improbably points to some plan 
like that of the roundsman system of later days. A man in 
want of work, on applying to the parish authorities, was sent 
round to diflTerent employers and was set to work by each of 
them for a short period. This plan does not seem to have been 
much used, for iu most cases the justices mention that the 
overseera had raised stocks of money in order to provide work 
for the ablebodied, and thus imply their intention of giving 
direct employment. 

Perhaps the charity which was most peculiar to the seven- 
teenth century was that of lending sums of money 
vjoEement to set youHg tradesmen and artificers up in business 

without for themselves. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
capital was growing a more and more important factor in pro- 
' Dom. S. Paperi, CbaB. I.. Vol. 184, fi.5. 

* EaRlvicke. " The pocre are set on worke by the inhabitntits. " 
HoDdred at BrauFlhin);, 4th April, 1IJ31. "Noe stocke to sett the poore on 
vorke bat they are ft'tt on norke bj the inhabitanta lo spinn towe at Had, the 
pound." Dnm. S. P., Charles I., Vol. 180, No. 80. See Appendix. 
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duction and it was becoming an increasingly difficult thing for 
the young journeyman to become a master. 

We must remember that six to twelve per cent, was the 
ordinary rate of interest at the time. The difficulty of paying 
so much probably prevented many poor young men from start- 
ing business, Moreover all through the Middle Ages lending 
money for interest was considered contrary to Christian 
morality, and many men still held to the old opinion. In great 
numbers of places therefore funds were bequeathed to what 
have been termed " Lending Cash Charities." Sums were lent 
to young men, or sometimes to older men who had lost their 
capital, either for no return or at what was then a low rate of 
interest, and the borrowers had to find security for the repay- 
ment of the original sum. Many of the City Companies are 
responsible for the administration of very considerable sums of 
this kind. The Haberdaahera' Company alone possesses £2510 
which ought to be lent gratis and which was bequeathed by 
many different donors between the years 1569 and 1638. The 
Mercers' Company possesses at least twenty-one gifbs of this 
kind. One of the most considerable of these is that of Lady 
Campbell, who in 1642 bequeathed £1000 which was to be lent 
gratis on good security to eight young men of the Mercers' 
Company ; shopkeepers of the mercery were to be preferred, 
and next to them silkmen', 

Not only the City Companies but also the town rulers of 
most provincial towns and sometimes parish authorities were 
trustees for such charities. At Ipswich bequests of this kind 
are especially numerous ; they are much smaller in amount than 
those of London, but they are typical of the kind of charity that 
once existed in almost every town in which old records n 



' Haherdailten' Company Char. Com. Rep. i. p. 330. Mtrctn' Conpnmj 
Char. Com. Rtp. ti., pp. 285, 201, S07. 

Specimens. 

David Appowell, 1508. £100 to be lent to two yotrng men tor aevcn jears 
in coniiderAtion of four cart-loads of co&l every year. 

Alice Blundeli, 1670. £100 to be lent lo two yonng men who were to give 
1«. 1(/. every week to lhirt*«i poor folk of the piirish of 8t Lawrence Jewiy. 

Bichard Fishbome, 162G. £1000 to be lent to five young men free of the 
Company £200 each for five years gratis with three ROod si 
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In common with twenty-three other towns, Ipswich had an 
interest in Sir Thomas White's will and received in its turn 
£100 to be lent to four poor tradesmen. Besides this do less 
than eleven other legacies of this sort were received before 
1635. Amongst these Mrs Alice Scrivener gave £100 to be 
lent gratis to ten people for four years, Christopher Cock gave 
£100 to be lent to four clothiers for five years, and John Barrett 
£20 to four shoemakers without interest'. At Beading the same 
kind of thing was done; in 1626 Mr Ironside left £100 to be 
lent gratis to two clothiers and two shopkeepers, and in 1633 
Richard Johnson gave £100 for four tradesmen for twelve 
years*. At Oxford there were once many sums for sitch loans, 
but thej^e have most of them either been lost or are used for 
other purposes'. 

In Barnstaple, Bristol, Newbury. Lichfield, Wolverhampton 



' I.rgaciei lo charitabU luu in 

Other Cub Gbarities ol Ihe bi 
Ipawioh were as folIowH:'- 

luT9. Mn Bose Bloise £20 to four tundiaraftemeD Tor two or three yeare. 

1S83. Mr John Tye £25 to five ot more petsoni who are inhabitaats tor 
not longer thun three jeara withoot interest 

1595. Mr ThoR. Goodwin £40 tor tour poor oooupierB (or two years without 
interest. 

1603. Mn Alice Bloise £40 to rax yoimg men, being Ireemen for three 

161G, Mr Willnt. Birden £30 to Toar poor ooeupiais (or four jeara. 

1616. Mr Willm. Acton £H0 to four clothiers for (our years. 
Mr J. Acton added £20 to be lent in the same manner. 

1631. Mr Bich. Martin left o\-erpluB of certain revonnes to b« lent lo 
elothiera. 

' Char. Com. Report, 83, Pt. 1, p. 43. Ironside's Charity. 

Reading EecoriU. Vol. lit., p. 170. Richard Johnson. 

Other charities of the kind existed in Reading. See Burbor's and Winohe's 
Cbarititt Rfp., 33, Pt. 1, p. 43. 

' Hep. VI. . p. 397 aeq. 

Among the lost charities ot Oxford ate the following : — 

Jane Fulsey, 1GD3, £40 to be lent to four poor ttadeBmen for three 

Robert WUson, 1640. £30 to b« lent in two, three or foQr eqoal pottioDi 
for seven yoars. lb, p. 404. 

There are aiiteen other lost eharitiea of the kind either without date or ot 
later date than 1640, and three or four other lending oharities which are still 
wholly or partially i 
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and CoIcheBter' there were similar bequests, and apparently in 
most towns charitable funds of this kind were in existence 
during the reigiis of the earlier Stuarts. It was one of the 
ways in which the philanthropists of the time endeavoured 
to give employment, only in this case it was not to the 
vagrant, but to the householder or skilled workman. Usually 
these sums were given by private people and administered 
by the town. But at Hitchin we find something of the kind 
suggested as a method of poor relief. The justices in their 
report recount the sufferings of the poor during the plague, 
and say that " three poore tradesmen who were shutt up 
And haue lost theii* custome and spent their meanes haue 
petitioned for stock to put them into Trade againe'." The 
matter was not yet decided, but from the justices' language it 
is clear that they regarded it as quite within their power to 
grant I'elief in this manner. John Lock, tailor of London, 
bequeathed gifts of £5 to £10 to the apprentices of BrideweU 
with a similar object. and, having regard to the circumstances of 
the time, few charities would probably have had a better effect 
if they had been honestly administered. 

We thus see that many different methods were employed to 
relieve the old, to train the young and to give work to the able- 
bodied. The examples we have already given afford some 
evidence that legal poor relief had become well established in 
many districts, but it was not equally well administered at all 



• See Rrporlt of the Charity Commitiioneri. 

Amonf! these aatas at BnBtol were the following : — 

AldermRD ThorDe'e Gift £600 in 1533 to "sactouc yoDDg men that were 
minijed to cloth making. " 

John Eejdon, 1379. £100 for two young men trading ovec sea* at interest 
of £3. <t(. M. 

AldennoQ Whitaon, 1627. £600, £250 to Gve yonnR men tor seven yeara at 
interest of ten sliillingB, £350 to twenty tritdesm?ii tor seven years. Ac. Report 
VIII., p. S97 eeq. 

Such bequests were also sometimes in (he hands of parochial officials. 

St Mary, Aldermary. John Kemp in 1569 fi;ave £100 to the ohurchwacdens 
that they might lend the same to ten poor occupiers without interest. 

Anthony Sprotl in 1607 gare £20 to (he churchwardens and parishioniirs to 
be lent by them to a younfl occupier at 1G«. a year. Rtp. vi., p. 201. 

' Dom. Stale Papert, Chas. I., Vol. 819, No. 70. 
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times and in all places. We will now inquire when and how 
the administration of the law was improved, and the answer 
to this question may suggest the reason why the history of the 
English Poor Law is different to that of the rest of Western 
Europe. 



CHAPTER XIL 

1597_1644. 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE POOR LAW AS A WHOLE. 



1. Importanoe of the period 1597 to 1644. 

(a) BeoauM it v:aB the period whea the relief ot the impotent poor became 

eiitnbtiabed. 

(b) Because it is the only period In whioh many eDorta vere mftde to set 

tlie unemployed to work. 
Administration of the Poor Law as a whole. 

2. Negligent administratioD ot tlie Poor Lair in the North aod extreme 
West. 

3. The adminiatration of the Poor Law in the rest of Elnglaiid varied vith 
the action of the Privy Council. 

4. Action of the Privy Coancil and adminiatration between 1597 and 1605. 

5. Action of the Privy Council and admin istratiou between 1606 and lt)29. 
(}. Action ot the Privy Council and administration between 1<>29 and 1644. 

(u) State of aRaira in 1631. 

(?,) Improvemeot effected in 1631 and 1G32. 

(c) Improvement maintained between 1S31 and 1640. 
Provision of Work for the Unemployed. 

7. The improvement etiected !□ 1631 especiBlly concerned the unemployed. 

8. The detailed report from Baaaetlaw, 

9. ProYiBion of work : (a) in the North and extreme Weal, (b) in the (ownn, 
(c) in the Western countiefi, (cf) in the Eaatem counties. 



10. 



jnajj. 



We have already examined both the machinery which 
existed for the execution of the poor law and the 
different methods which were used for relieving »nce of Ae 
the impotent, for training the young and for t&M° "^ 
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providing work for the unemployed. We have 
now to consider the administration as a whole ; to 
find out when and where the machinery was put 
in motion and how far these methods were 
generally employed, The history of poor relief in the sixteenth 
century has already shown us that it was far more easy to pass 
a Poor Law than to procure a good system of administration. 
There were many poor laws before those of 1597 and 1601 but 
they were not well administered : they were never bo generally 
or so effectively enforced as to become part of the practice as 
well as of the law of the country. 

If the last Elizabethan poor law had been no more success- 
ful than these earlier statutes the whole system of compulsory 
poor relief would probably have collapsed during the Civil 
War. The fact that the part of the poor law relating to 
children and the destitute survived that war, and has ever 
since formed part of our social organisation may be attributed 
therefore to the improved administration of the eai'lier Stuarts. 
The administrators of this period are thus responsible for the 
continued practice of any legal system of relief at all. 

But the history of administration during this period is impor- 
tant for a second reason. The part of the poor law 
relating to the impotent poor and children has been 
enforced ever since the reign of Charles I., but the 
clauses relating to the unemployed were very little 
ih. uncmpioy. executcd after the Civil War. In 16G2 the destitute 
were relieved, but the unemployed were no longer 
set to work, In this respect therefore the poor law administra- 
tion of the reigns of the earlier Stuarts is unique. It is inter- 
esting therefore to examine the methods then employed a little 
more closely and see if the instances of the provision of work 
which we have already considered are isolated cases of this kind 
of relief or if they are examples of a general system. If the uni 
ployed were at all generally set to work, then this period is im- 
portant, not only because the legal relief of the destitute then 
became the practice of the country, but because we then had n 
poor relief than we have ever had before or since. For a short 
time a limited kind of socialism was to some extent established. 
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We will therefore now try to find out how the events of 
the period throw light on these two points ; (1) when and how 
was the sj-stem of poor relief thoroughly established, and 
(2) how far was that part of it which concerned the employment 
of the poor ever an important part of the social organisation of 
the country. 

The two parts of our inquiry are much intermingled, and 
L it is impossible to separate them entirely. But in the first 
part we will consider the system of poor relief aa a whole 
including the finding of work for the unemployed when it is 
closely associated with the other portions of the system, and we 
will afterwards examine more in detail a few points which 
eHpecially concern the provision of work. 

With regard to the relief of the poor as a whole, it seems 
clear that the law was not equally well adminis- ,, xhead- 
tered at all places or in all times. The places in th(:"iBwVn''th*'^ 
which the administration of the law was leaat Mtrtmc"w«i 
Hatisfactory were those farthest from the seat of ""* "'' '""'' 
government. They are indicated in some cases by the absence 
of justices' reports; in others by the character of the reports, 
or by the distinct statement of the statute of 1662, From 
Northumberland and Cumberland and some of the counties of 
Wales we have no justices' reports on the poor law, and we 
have little evidence from other sources aa to any effective 
enforcement of the law. From Westmoreland and Lancashire 
we have very few reports until 1637 and 1638, and these seem 
to indicate that the system of poor relief was then ooly 
recently introduced'. From Wiltshiie, Devonshire and Cornwall 
we have a few reports, but they indicate a comparatively care- 
less administration. There are few or no cases of setting the 
poor to work, and in Wiltshire it was diSicuIt to find masters 
for the apprentices. But except in Northumberland and 
Cumberland some kind of legal poor relief was administered 
in all these counties, although it seerns to have been less well 
administered than in other parts of the country. The statute 
of 1662 tells us that at the time of its enactment parts of 
Wales, the counties forming the Bishopric of Durham and the 
' Bee lupra, p. 314. 
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county of Yorkshire derived little benefit from the statute of 
Elizabeth', and except Yorkshire, these counties are precisely 
those from which we have few or no reports. 

But in the South-east and Midland parts of England and 
the rest of the Western shires the case was different. During 
some part of our period the system seems to have been on the 
whole fairly well organised. 

But this was not equally the case at all times. It was the 

case only when the justices were vigilant, and 

m'nisirnion of they seem to have been made vigilant mainly 

in the rtst of by the fiequent letters and orders of the Privy 

depended CoUHcil. 

«'ionoithe It 18 this action of the Privy Council that 

seems to make the administration of this period 
different from that of the sixteenth century, though it was the 
existence of the justices that caused this action to be so 
effectual. But the letters and orders of the Privy Council 
were not always equally frequent even during the period from 
1597 to 1644. 

We have already seen that in 1597 a letter ordering the 
good execution of the new poor law was sent to all the justices 
of England and Wales. We have also seen that between 1597 
and 1629 this kind of action was exceptional. The Council 
interfered in particular cases, and in times of scarcity com- 
manded general measures of relief, but before 1629 it did not 
steadily enforce the administration of general measures with 
regard to the relief of the poor in ordinary times. But from 
1629 to 1640 we find that the matter is altogether different; 
a commission is appointed, a new organisation is introduced by 
the Book of Orders of 163J, and for nine years the pressure of 
the Council on the justices is constant and continuous. We 
have now to see if the improvement in the general administra- 
tion of the poor law in all parts of the country corresponded 
to the periods when the Privy Council was vigorous. We will 
consider first the period between 1597 and 1605, secondly that 
from 1005 to 1629, and lastly the years from 1629 to 1640. 
We shall find that there are grounds for believing that the 
> U Ciiai. n., c, 13. 
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administration of the system of poor relief was best when 
most pressure was exercised and was lax when pressure was 
withdrawn. The main improvement therefore in the organisa- 
tion of the system took place between 1629 and 1640, that is 
unJer the personal government of Charles I. 

The directions of the Privy Council in lfi97 seem to have 
had an immediate effect both as regards measures Action 

of relief and measures of repression. coune^«nd 

As regards the repressive measures and the EeMveen 15^°" 
efficacy of Houses of Correction the opinion of "'"' "**' 
Lord Coke is decisive. He had many opportunities of know- 
ledge and hsid no reason for not being impartial. Speaking of 
the employment and correction of vagrants he says, " And this 
excellent work is without question feasible. For. upon the 
making of the statnte of 39 Eliz. and a good space after 
whilest Justices of the Peaue and other officers were diligent 
and industrious there was not a rogue to be seen in any part 
of England, but when Justices and other Officers became 
tepidi or trepidi Rogues etc. swarmed again." Speaking of 
gaols and Houses of Correction he tells us, "Few or none are 
committed to the common gaol amongst so many malefactors 
but they come out worse then they went in, And few are 
committed to the House of Correction or Working- House, but 
they come out better'." For a little time therefore vagrants 
were repressed, and the discipline and relief afforded in Houses 
of Correction were very efficacious. 

There was also an improvement with regard to the adminis- 
tration of relief to the more deserving classes of the poor. We 
have already seen that special energy was displayed in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire at this time, and that there the 
justices found it very difficult to administer the law, but did 
execute it to a considerable extent. In Devonshire also the 
justices received a letter Iroru the Lord Lieutenant, urging 
them to take especial care for the relief of those in want, and 
they too began to take measures for carrying out the law. 
They revoked the licenses granted for beggars, put in order the 
Houses of Correction and authorised a system of ( 
1 Cake's Itutituui u., p. T39. 
L. 16 
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billeting on the rich. The poor were to be relieved with two 
meals a day. one to every household or two or more accordiDg 
to the ability of the householder. If there was any default the 
justices might assess any Bum up to eighteenpence weekly 
"for every pole'." Moreover the justices were to raise stocks 
for setting the poor to work. All this points to a great increase 
in vigilance after the Order in Council of 1597 and it also 
points to the fact that the administration was recent. A. 
general system of billeting was seldom adopted when the legal 
relief of the poor had been long put in practice. Moreover 
Devonshire and Yorkshire in later limes were backward in 
administering the law, so that the improvement was probably at 
least as great in other counties. 

We should also derive a favourable opinion as to the good 
execution of the law at that time from the Duke of Stettin's 
account of his journey through England in 1602. Speaking of 
the Royal Exchange he states, "It is a pleasure to go about 
there, for one is not molested or accosted by beggars, who are 
elsewhere so frequently met with in places of this kind. For 
iu all England they do not suffer any beggara except they be 
few in number and outside the gates. 

" Every parish cares for its own poor, strangers are brought 
to the hospital, but those that belong to the kingdom or have 
come from distant places are sent from one parish to the other, 
their wants being cared for until at last they reach their home'." 
The Duke of Stettin judges favourably most things that he 
sees in England but still his account could not have been 
written unless beggars had been out of sight in the parts 
visited by him and unless the poor had seemed to be relieved 
in England more effectually than in his own country. 

After 1597 therefore the execution of the law appears to 
have been more vigorous and the improvement is likely to have 
been connected with the action taken by the Privy Council in 
that year. 



' HamUton's QuarltT Si»none from Queen EUi. to Qiifrn Annt, p. 16. 

' TranaUtioD from the " Dior; of the Dake of Stettin's Jauroey," pp. 12 and 
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We will now see how the administration of poor relief was 
carried out between 1605 and 1629. We know j. Action of 
that during these years the Privy Council did not co*uncii^nd 
make continuous efforts on behalf of the deserving beiw»"itej" 
poor. A commission however was contemplated 
in January I6j^, and the special measures in connection with 
the years of scarcity of 1621 to 1623 were much more organised 
than in former years, and may have suggested an improved 
administration of the law about that time. We therefore 
find that on the whole the law appears to have been badly 
executed but that from 1621 to 1623 some improvement took 
place. 

We will first see what are the grounds for thinking the law 
was badly executed between 1605 and 1629. 

Lord Coke himself tells us " rogues soon swarmed again " 
and his opinion is confirmed by the evidence of a tract of this 
time called "Stanleyes Remedy or the Way how to reform 
waudring Beggers, Theeves, high-way Robbers and Pick- 



This pamphlet was not published until 164G but seems to 
have been composed about the year 1606'. The writer is a 
converted highwayman who is anxious for the reformation of 
his fellow-sinners. He states "that Beggerie and Theeverie 
did never more abound," and he complains that the branding 
and whipping parts of the statutes ai'e put in execution long 
before any place is provided where the poor could have work. 
He thought that this was most unfair to the vagrants for many 
of them would work if they could and go voluntarily to work- 
houses if they were in existence. He therefore urges the estab- 
lishment of places where men could have work in all the larger 
parishes of the kingdom '. 

Another pamphlet complaining of the bad execution of the 

' The pampUet is addressed to King Jamos 1. and the statute for branding 
rognOB it called the "Dew Btatute": this probably refers to the I Jac. I. c. 7. 
lfi03-4. No mention is made a! the 7 Jac. I. o. 4. whicli eotomanded the 
establishment of Honses of Correetion, &□<] wan pasaed in 1609-10. The 
pamphlet therefore was written in tlie reign of James I., probabl; aooii after 
ie04 and before 1610. 

' Stanlejes, Sinudy, p. 8. 

16—2 
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I&w WM entitled "GreeTooa Grooes for the Poor«" and ^ 
publisb^d in 1622. The wnt«r of this Btat«s that " though the 
number of the Poore do dailie iDcrease all things worketh (or 
the worst in their beh&lf& For there hath beene do ooU«ctioD 
for them, no not tbeae seren yeares in many |Kiri$hes of this 
Und enpeciallie in conntrie townes ; bat maDy of those parishes 
tometh forth their Poore, yea and their In^tie labourers that 
will not worke or for any misdemeenor want worke, to begge. 
filtch, and steale, for their maintenance so that the country is 
pittifnlly pestered with them'." 

Another document of 1624 gives precisely the same infor- 
matioa. This is a letter from a Mr Williamson to Sir JqHds 
Caesar, the Uaster of the Rolls, who was one of the most 
charitably disposed gentlemen of the time. The writer thinks 
the neglect of the overseers to apprentice children is the tnie 
cause of vagrancy. He telb us that the seventeenth centary 
vagrant like the modem tramp was very seldom a man who 
knew a trade*. The existence of these untrained men was due 
to the fault of the administrators of the Poor Iaw. For 
these " intollerable ofTences haue originally growen from the 
0u(er)8eers of the poore who heretofore and att this day haue 
and doe so ou(er)see as though they did not see at all'." 

These writings would therefore lead us to believe that 
jiiBticeB soon grew careless; the poor were not relieved and in 
many places there was very little execution of the law at all. 
All these statements are made by writers who are vigorously 
supporting only one aide of the case but the official evidence of 
the period confirms their view of the matter. The reasons 
given for the appointment of the commission suggested in 
16^ show that the unofficial writers had not exaggerated the 



I 



■ Eden, Statt 0/ the Poor. i. p. 155. 

* ■' Among fortie beggerH you shall not Bod ono man of Irade." Add. M8S., 
Ho. 1'24UU, r. 238, A ravourite qaestiou a! the present Lord Chief Jnetice ot 
England before he aenteticea a prisoner is, "Has he ever been engaged in any 
TBtfulsr work or had any dednile employment ?" 

■ Add. MSB., Brit. Mus., No. Utm, 1. 2SS. This writer differs rrom moat 
ot the time in expreisini; diupprovsl of Bridewells. He ia an sdvocale for 
imTCDtion rather than aure, for apprenticing the child rather than for correcting 

' h« vagrant. 
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existing neglect in the administration of the poor laws. Good 
laws have been made but they are not executed because 
the justices are negligent and the judges of Assize have not 
time to fully investigate the matter. The laws in consequence 
" are in many partes of our Realme laid aside or little regarded 
as lawes not in force or of small consequence, whereas in some 
other counties and partes of this kingdome in w'='' by the dilig- 
ence and industrye of sume justices of the peace and other 
magistrates the said lawes haue bine dulye putt in execvicon 
there hath evidentlye appeared much good and benefitt to haue 
redowned to the Comon welth by the same'." At this time 
therefore there was a real likelihood that the poor law would 
become obsolete. 

However the season of scarcity in 1622-3 was accompanied 
by a crisis in the cloth trade and the Privy Council was active 
in enforcing measures of relief. A great improvement was 
consequently then efifected in the execution of temporary 
measures of corn relief, and some reports indicate that this was 
accompanied by a better administration of the ordinary poor 
law also. 

Thus from Burnham in Buckinghamshire the justices report, 
" We have alsoe looked into and have caused the poore to bee 
well provided for in every parrish within this diuision both by 
stocks to sett them on worke as alsoe by weekely contributions V 
From several of the hundreds of Suffolk there are similar reports. 
Thus in eveiy " towne " of Lackford and Exning the rates had 
been augmented and the " poorer sorte of people within the 
sturall townes and places are ordered to be sett on worke'." 
From other districts in both East and West we have like 
accounts'. 



I Add. M5S., No. 125IH. lUh Jan., IT Jac. I. 

' Dom. SlaU Papen, James I., Vol. 143, 34. 

' lb.. Vol. 142,14.1. 

* n.. Vol. 142, 14, II. 

" Wee have by our indevaure t&ken cider that the aged and ympoteot pooie 
aud maymed soldierg be eaffioieiidie relieved ; Those of able and aturdie bodies 
are provided of work." Babergh and Coaford, Suffolk ; also in Williton, Free- 
mauors and Carhampton, Someraet : the report i» dated Mar. 20Ih. Cat. of 
Slule Papert, under May 8th, 1623. ' , 
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Between the years 1605 and 1629 therefore the administra- 
tion of poor I'elief was on the whole negligent and in many 
districts the poor law waa already considered to be of little im- 
portance. The government was however still anxious to secure 
its enforcement and the measures taken to relieve distress in 
1622-3 effected an improvement in a few districts. 

But from 1629 to 1644 we have a different state of things. 
e. Action ^^ know already that during this peiiod the 
coS^eifSJi^ action of the Privy Council was continuous and 
bct!li«n"6ii''" constant, and it is in this period therefore that we 
•1 "M. shall be able to soe how far it was effective. The 

justices' reports, to which we have ab'eady often referred are the 
miiin sources of our information. 

We will endeavour to see how far the evidence of the early 
part of the period confirms the view we have already formed 
aa to the administration of the law at the beginning of the 
time, and we will secondly try to estimate the evidence as to 
improvement during this period. 

The condition of affairs before 1631 is indicated by the 
preamble to the commission of Jan. 163^ and by 
oT ■(rain [o somc of the earlier reports of 1631. The reasons 
given for the appointment of the commission of 
163i are almost exactly the same as thase given in the draft of 
16JJ. The justices are said as before to be negligent so that 
the laws were almost obsolete in some parts of the country, and 
this alone shows that there had been little permanent improve- 
ment since 1620. The preamble also refers to an earlier time 
" vpon the present making of the said lawes," when they were 
duly executed and thus confirms the evidence as to the good 
execution of the laws after 1597'. 

The justices' reports of 1631 give us more detailed informa- 
tion of the same kind. One of these was sent from three of 
the hundreds of Hampshire, Fawley, Bountishorough and 



' Add. Msa, Brit. Miu., 13496. L 251. " Juitioes □( Peace. Magistrates. 
OHieera nod MioiaterB are now of late in moat parta of this our Einfldome 
gronne secoie in theic eaid Bepligenoe. and the said politiqae and neoessarie 
Lawea and Statutes laid aside or little regarded oa Lawea ot email use and aon. 
Boquenoe. '' 
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Mainaborough, The justices say that they sent an abstract 
of the act to the officials concerued and ordered constables, 
tithingmen, and overseers to bring presentments to them. But 
they " for the most parte" replied, " that they haue noe poore 
that wanted worke or releif'e, that they had noe rogues but suche 
Bs were punished." The justices thought this state of things 
too good to be true; they made further enquiries and found 
that the highways were out of repair, that no monthly meetings 
had been held by the overseers and that there were no stocks 
for setting the poor to work. They also heard that some of the 
poor were " in noe small want" but did not complain because of 
ignorance or fear. They hoped to effect improvement by 
exacting fines for negligence, by publisliing the particulars of 
their monthly meetings, and by sending a series of definite 
questions to the overseers as to the names of the poor relieved 
or set to woi'k and of the children over ten years of age who 
were not bound apprentice'. In this way they tried to obtain 
detailed statements so that there could be no evasion of the 
law, There is a later report from Fawley concerning com and 
apprentices, and the part of the law relating to apprentices was 
certainly then carried out'. 

But there are other districts in which the justices do not 
tell us of negligent officials, but rather seem proud of their 
vigour and yet seem to imply that it was only recently the law 
had come into force. This is particularly the case in Radnor- 
shire and Cheshire, In two divisions of Radnor the justices 
say they have appointed overseers, and have given particular 
directions as to the provision of stocks and return of the names 
of the poor relieved'- The reports suggest that the justices 
were now energetic, but that little had been done before ; the 
mention of the appointment of overseers is unaccompanied by 
the word new or by any statement as to the rendering of the 
accounts of the old overseers, so that it is possible that these 
were the first overseers appointed in that district. 

' Dom. state Faptn, Ctae. I., Vol. 189, 8S. See Appendix i:i. 

' lb.. SSO, 11, 1. The jaRtieeB bftd met ievtnl timea in Mcordsnce with 
directions liom the jadget at the tost auizes : they bad boand appteotioe tweut; 
poor children. 

> Doiii, State Papir>. Cbas. L, Vol. 194, 18, ii. and iii. 
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In two of the divisions of Cheshire the same state of things 
is implied more definitely. The justices say that they have 
ordered the collection of a stock for the setting the poor to 
work and for the relief of the impotent, but they find the 
people poor and averse to paying money for any purpose of 
the kind. They fear some time will elapse before these orders 
can be properly executed. At present these divisions have not 
got a House of Correction, and the justices wish to have one 
in the Castle in order that they may be able to subdue the 
people to subjection'. These reports seem to reveal a very 
primitive state of things, and recall the difficulties in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire in 1597, when poor relief seems to have 
been first enforced there, and the people greatly objected to 
the imposition of rates. 

Other reports show that the Book of Ordei's strengthened 
the hands of reformers ; thus in the town of Wells, charities 
had been negligently administered, but after the issue of the 
orders the Recorder was able to procure information formerly 
withheld, and hoped to effect farther improvement by obtaining 
a commission of charitable uses'. 

It is thus fairly clear that before 1631 the law had not been 
well administered. We will now examine the evidence as to 
the improvement between 1631 and 16+0. 

The greater number of the reports of 1631 and 1632 point 

6. 6. im- to some execution of the law before 1631 and 

ilSctS'in suggest improvement rather than entire innova- 

131 an 1 . f^^Qj^ f[jg justices generally state they have 

"raised rates" or have bound many more children apprentices 

or that stocks had been provided in tlie parishes where there 

were none before. Two reports enable us to trace the process 

of improvement in detail, and seem to throw considerable light 

on the general statements of other documents of the kind. 

They do not however present so lavourable a view as to the 

execution of the law as most of the other returns. These 

reports relate to the district of Braughing in Hertfordshire. 

The overseers of thirteen places in the half hundred of 

Jane, 1631. 
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Bmiighing made returns to the justices at six successive 
monthly meetings held in accoi'dance with the provisions of 
the Book of Orders, between Feb. 7th and June 27, 1631. 
Abstracts of these returns were sent in by the justices in two 
documents, one of which was forwarded in April and the other 
in July 1631'. We can thus see exactly when the improve- 
ment was effected. At the first meeting four parishes provided 
corn at reduced rates for the poor. The Book of Orders 
relating to scarcity had been issued since September, and we 
should expect some improvement would already have been 
made. Six sets of overseers had already placed some children 
apprentices, but not very many, and only two of the largest 
places had stocks for setting the poor to work. At the last 
meeting on June 27th relief was much more extensively 
administered. Two other places provided corn at reduced 
rates : the six parishes which formerly had placed a few ap- 
prentices now bound many more, while five other townships 
also provided for the children in this manner. A much better 
provision for the employment of the poor was also made. In 
five places instead of two there were now stocks for this 
purpose and most of the others give reasons for the want of 
one. In three cases we are told there is pleuty of employ- 
ment, at Eastwick the inhabitants set the poor to work, and 
at Wcstmill the general Btatemeut only is made that the 
poor are relieved according to their necessities. Three places 
do not provide stocks or give any reason for not doing so. 
We can also see that these funds might often have disap- 
peared, for the ten pounds stock at Hunsdon had " decayed " to 
only five pounds at the end of the period. In the district of 
Branghing therefore the law was executed in the larger places 
before 1630 but negligently even there. Immediately however 
after the receipt of the Book of Orders the justices set them- 
selves to work, held the monthly meetings, stimulated the 
overseers, and in five months succeeded in eETecting a very con- 
siderable improvement. 

This was only typical of what was going on all over the 
country. It is of course impossible to quote all the reports of 
' Bee Appendix itl. 
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the period; it is only possible to give particular cases, and to 
state that they are not isolated instances, but are typical of the 
documents of that time. Thus in April, 1631, we hear that 
meetings had been rapidly held and that they had been 
partially successful, but that the Justices were still in the midst 
of their activity ; they had done a good deal to niake matters 
better and were still doing more. For example in the account 
sent from the New Forest the justices write "the rates for the 
poore where neede most requireth wee haue caused to be riaed 
for reliefe of the poore people w^in that part, and haue given 
strict order to the ouerseers for providing necessary releife for 
sucli as are ympotent and such as are able to sett them to 
worke, and haue alreadie placed many poore children apprentizes 
and doe proceode in placinge of more'." 

In the returns sent later in the year the organisation 
appears to be more settled and we hear that not only the rates 
are raised but that they have had a good effect. Thus iu 
Monslow in Shropshire the justices state " and as for the late 
booke of orders for the reliefe of the poore and the punishing of 
rogues and vagabonds wee have had severalle monthlye meet- 
ings in the said hundred and wee have long since worked such 
effect thereby aa they have not any rogues or vagabonds 
appeared amongst vs or walked abroade as wee can heare of 
since our first meetings, and the impotent poore are relieved in 
such sort by their parishoners as wee have noe complaints and 
there are stocks in all parishes more or lesse as the charge of 
the parishes require to set the able poore on worke'." Not all 
the reports are as favourable as this, but on the whole they 
indicate that improved order followed the execution of the 
Book of Orders. It thus is clear that the Oi-ders of 1 631 had a 
very considerable immediate effect both in bringing the law 
into operation in places where it had been almost or altogether 
neglected and still more in improving the administration in 
those districts in which the system was already to some extent 
administered though not yet effectually. 



> Dim. StaU Paptn, Chae. I., ToL 188. 45. 
» 16.. VoL IW, 17, V. 
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We have now to see whether thia improved administration 
was miuntained. The reports are certainly less 
frequent after 1631 bub those that remain shew proycmem 
that the efficiency is preserved and there is much ^"^^ '*^' 
to indicate a farther improvement. 

We will first examine a few documents which seem to indi- 
cate that the area of administration was extending into back- 
ward districts, we wiJl then investigate a few cases in which we 
have reports both in 1631 and in 1638 or 1639, and we ivill 
lastly consider a special department of the poor law system, 
namely the placing of apprentices, 

We have already noted the fact that in the earlier years of 
the period there were few reports from Westmoreland and 
Lancashire. 

But in 1638 there are a series of documents from Westmore- 
land' and several reports from Lancashire. In 1638 some of the 
Lancashire parishes adopted the system of billeting the poor 
in need of relief on the richer inhabitants. This plan does not 
seem to have long continued as an exclusive system of relief, 
and the facts that it was still employed and that these are the 
earliest reports from Westmoreland seem to indicate that a 
compulsory system of poor relief had only lately been estab- 
liahed in the northern counties. Moreover in 1637 we are told 
that at the meeting of the justices in Rochdale in Sept. 1637. 
the churchwardens of Middleton confessed that they had never 
before levied a tax for the relief of the poor there ; they now 
however proceeded to levyone, and in Mai-ch in the following year 
thfi tax provided the necessary relief*. All this seems to show 
that the area of the administration of the poor law was extend- 
ing and that in 1638 there was little danger of the system of 
poor relief becoming obsolete but that it was obtaining a firmer 
hold over the country. 

Wf? will now examine a few of the cases in which we have 



1 Dom. State Paptrt, Chat. J., Tol. 888, 7. April 18tb, 1E3S. 

' lb., Vcl. 385, 15. The want of a poor rale eeemH to be repofted as an 
uDiiRiial fast, and at Bochdale at tbe same time tbe poor rates amounted to 
£340, a hnndn-i) and twenty' impoteot people vera relieved, and a hnndred poor 
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reports from the same district both in 1631 and 1(338 or 1639. 
We have already noted the detailed returns from Eraughing. 
It happens that one of the latest documents of the seriae 
returned in August 1639 comes from the hundreds of Hertford 
and Braughing. The justices tel! us that our "ympotent 
poore are weekelie releiued by a certein pencon and the rates 
increased aa necessitie requires. And those of able bodies are 
plentifullie stored with work lor the maynteynance of their 
families"; five apprentices had also lately been bound'. From 
this we see that the improved administration there lasted 
throughout the period. 

We have seveml other places fi^om which we have similar 
reports. Skenfreth, one of the hundreds of Monmouth, often 
sent accounts of the proceedings of the justices. One belong 
to May, 1631. The justices state some of the things they did 
both before the Commission and afterwards. Before the Com- 
mission they provided weekly stipends for all the aged and 
impotent people, " sithence the said commission " they " hav» 
taken oi-der that the same stipends ahalbe contineually paiod 
soe that none of any such poore people have made any coD^ 
plaint unto us for any mainetonance." Both before and ■ 
thp commission they had punished rogues and since they t 
also placed apprentices and suppressed alehouses, 
the highways had been last year in better condition thi 
twenty years before'. 

Thus the immediate improvement effected by the e 
sion was that the pension-s were paid as well as ordered, 
apprentices were bound and alehouses suppressed. 

In May, 1637, we have a report from the same dislriot 
together with the hundreds of Ragiand and Trellech. At tnat 
lime apprentices were bound, rogues punished and efforts made 
to secure the observance of (iasting days. The justices have 
also " taken course for provision of stock to sett the poc-re on 
worke," and have "caused to be sufficiently relieved all the aged 
lame and ympotent people'." Thus if these docnmenvS are to 

' Don. Stale Paper: Chas. 1.. Vol. ^27. 4. Aug. Ut, I8.'^». 

' lb.. Vol. 193, 51. May 26, 1631. 

• lb., Vol. 3E5, 63. See oIbo Vol. 39», No. 33. 
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be believed the improvement effected in 1631 was maiotaided 
and even increased in this hundred of Skenfreth. 

There are many other cases in which reports are sent in 
several times from the same place and all show that the im- 
provement made in 1631 wiis continued in 1637, 1638 or 1639'. 

We will now examine a few of the reports which relate 
especially to the placing of apprentices. Before May 1635 the 
Privy Oouncil or the commissioners seem to have urged the 
justices to see especially that this part of the law was carried 
out, and to have asked them to report the names of the appren- 
tices and those of their masters'. The reports sent in 163i 
and 1635 therefore relate especially to the placing of appren- 
tices and the monthly meetings of the justices. 

Keports from twenty-one places were sent in between July 
I7th and July 31st, 1634. In almost every case the justices ex- 
pressly state that they hold monthly meetings and bind poor 
children apprentice*. In the year 1635 the statements are more 
detailed. Between May 20th and May 30th replies were sent 
from too places in eight of which the names of both apprentices 
and masters were given*. Sometimes these were numerous; thus 
at Blandford in Dorset one hundred and nineteen apprentices 

> From Wbittlmrord, Chilford and RulGeld, Cambridgeshire, April 1631, 
Vol. 189, 75, the jugtioBB report there are twentj-fiTe "townea," Rod Btata "That 
the impotent poore in ever; towne ore telc«ved. That wee have pat oat in these 
three handredn betwceae six and seaven Ecore apprentjees. That the able 
poora ate provyded (or or aett to worke." 

From the aarae three Imadreda. Joly 1636, " We are certityed by the 
oQeraeeTB tor the poore that the impotent pooie are relieved and the other poore 
are provided of works." Do. Vol. 1195, 114. 

From Freebridge Lynn, Fi'eebridge Marahland. aod Clackclose, Norfolk, the 
JDEtioee, in IGill. report that the impotent were relieved, and ahlldten were 
bonad apprentioe. Vol. 195. 47. 

Id Jnly 16SS, we hear from the same distriot, "And more particularly wee 
bane taken especiall oare that the statute of the 43*^ yere of Quune Elizabeth 
ahold be exaollie obserued in rayainB of Btocks of mnterialU for setting the poore 
of able bodjeB to works and laiaiDg competent aomea of monye lor the releife of 
Che poore and impotent and patting forth poore children to be apprentices. " 
Vol, 306. 32. 

See alao Edwinstree and Odaey. 1B9. la, and 136, 73, eCo, 

' Vol. 289, 14. 

' Vol. 872. 

* Vol. 9B9. 
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! course of two years'; in one distnct 
Somerset the names of one hundred and sixty-six aie returned', 
while in all ten districts a fair amoimt of work was done. Thus 
in 1634 and 1635 apprenticeship was more insisted upon than 
other methods of poor relief and it seems to have been very 
generally well administered. We hear of some complaints but 
uot many in proportion to the number of reports. 

We thus see that during the years 1630 to 1639 we have a 
large amount of information concerning the administmtiou of 
the Poor Law. We find that a great improvement was effected 
in 1631. We also find that the area of administration con- 
tinued to extend into the Northern counties after 1631 : the 
difference is indicated by the fact that in 1638 it is exceptional 
to find a place without a poor rate, whereas in 1631 the 
Government spoke of the laws as being almost obsolete in many 
places. We see further that sometimes the later reports come 
from the same places as the earlier, and that then the adminis- 
tration continues to be reported as good. Lastly, in regard to 
apprentices we are told that the Privy Council made special 
efforts to enforce the law, aud that all over the country there is 
evidence that it was enforced though occasionally without 
favourable results. There is thus reason lo believe that the 
\ efforts made by the central government to enforce the law were 
at last successful, and that the period to which we owe the sur- 
vival of our English system of poor relief is that of the personal 
government of Charles L 

But we have already noticed that not only is this period the 
critical time in the history of the poor relief that survived, but 
in one respect the poor relief of this period was unique. Many 
efforts were made to find work for the unemployed. Relief of 
this kind was so much a part of the general system of the time 
that we have already examined many instances in which it was 
administered. 

We will first investigate a few more of the reports of 1631; 
and we shall find that the improvement effected in all parts of 



^^^^ Pathl 



Vol. 28U. No. 48. 

Vol. 280, No. 20. The hnndredfl o( Whitleigli, 1 
Petherton, Gaimiiiglon and AaderBfietd. 



Lu tap ill, Puriton, Norlh 
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the administration of poor relief especially concerned the relief 
of the ablebodied ; we will then examine a detailed report in 
order to see what light it throws on the interpretation of the 
general statements of other justices, and we will lastly try to 
find out if relief of this kind waa confiiied to a few districts, or 
was administered all over the country, and also in what parts of 
the country there was the greatest need of employment. 

To begin with cases in which improvement was reported in 
April 1631. From a large distiict of Hertfordshire ^_ ^he im- 
we hear "we haue already raj-sed a stocke in some J^cted'ln i^i 
parishes, and are raysing stocks for the rest to "?ned'uiV"" 
sett all the poore on worke in this division'." In ""einp'oyeii. 
Essex, Richmond, Bedford and Beverley freah taxes for this 
purpose had just been raised, and at Agbrigg they were still 
"setiinge such a course for raysinge of stocke to sett y* people 
of able bodies on work'," 

At Winchester the same thing is implied: the stock has 
been put in a clothier's hands, so that now the poor do not 
want work*. Twenty-eight reports relating not only to 
measures for com, but also for the poor were sent in between 

' For the Liberty of St Albans and the hundred of Caahio (excepting Bick- 
mansvortli, Watfoid and Suratt), Vol. 188. 43. 

' Etitx, Vol. 188. 92. Poor in miser;, because clothtera do not set tbein to 
work, but the juatices "did cause" the "able men of parisbea " to "raise 
Btocken and meanea to eetc their poore on worke." 

Richmond. Vol. 1H9, 65. ■■ We bane likewise given direcoona for another 
aeseBsem' to be preHenlljr made and levyed for the raising of a summe in grosse 
tor a sloflke for the eetiing to \>orke suche as are able and binding and putting 
forth apprentioes «°'' ooaagiouG haue bitberto beene supptjud forth ol the 
com(m)on atooke of the towne chamber w"' the making and levying of •s''- 
Beseasement the overseera are now in hande." 

Bfd/ord, Vol. 189. 27, i. 

BtvaUy, Vol. 189, 8. i. Stocka were raiaed tor keeping the poor to work 
"(via') in St Mar;es puibh aix poundes, in St Martin's pariah aewven poundea, 
and in 8t Nioholaa pariah six pounde, besides the stocks the; form(er|l; had." 
The poor viere employed in spinning hemp. 

Agbrigg, Vol. 189. S5. The jastioes sat at Wakefield, yeaterda;, for this pur- 
pose. The letter ia dated April 29, 1631. 

> Vul. 188, 101. Mayor of Wincbeatet, etc., reports to Sheriff of Hanta. 
" First that wee haue raised and provided a stock of money and putt it into 
a clothiers hands to sett the poore people ou worke that are able to worke, and 
now they doe not want worke." 
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April 21st and April 30th 1631. In seventeen of these the 
poor were set to work, and in many cases we can see that the 
measures have been taken since the receipt of the Book of 
Orders of January 1 63J '. 

In the answers sent in May we have the same kind of 
information. In Brixton and Wallington we have a report 
similar to that from Hertfordshire; "etockes of mony," we are 
told, "are raised in moste of the parishes w'Mn the said hundrede 
and burrow and the restc not yet raised are w"" as much ex- 
pedicon as may bee to bee raised (or buyinge of flas, hempe 
and other materialls to set the poorc to worke'." Prom 
Arundel there is a like account, " we haue caused the taxations 
for the releefe of the poor to be raised in euery pariah in this 
time of scaraitye, and haue likewise caused stocks of mony to 
be raised in euery parish to buy materialls to sett the poor a 
warke, and we haue caused the Statute of Laborers to be 
inquired after aud to be putt in execution'." 

We can thus see that in 1 631 the justices were busy raising 
stocks to provide work for the poor, and that in seventeen 
documents, or more than half of the reports of the last ten days 
of April 1631, we are informed that measures had been taken 
with this object. 

We will now examine a more detailed report relating tp 

^1^^ sixty parishes of Baasetlaw in County Nottingham 

™'rt ?tom ^"^ ^^"* '" during March 163?'. In most cases 
S'rowl'riBhi information is given under four headings, first we 
genermi* """^ ^^B told how many of the impotent poor are 
oi'ih™*"" relieved, secondly the amount of the town stock, 

juiticM, thirdly how many rogues have been punished, and 

' state Piiptn, Vol. let). We have already referred to the ottaeB ol Whittles. 
toid, eta. DO. 75, Agbrigg no. 65, Braughmg iio. BO, Edwinetree sad Odee; 
no. 73, Emex no. 93, Bicbmond no. 65, Bedford no. 37. and Beverley no. 
8, 3. Besidea these, vork waa provided in Sliepway (ti), Doncastei (8. in.). 
Manabiidge, Buddlesgate uid Soke. Hants. (II), Co. Nottingham (12), Bromber 
(16). ClaokcloBB, eto. Norfolk (44), BoTOUgli of Bnokingham (60). Alton, Hants 
(66). the hundred of Hertford <T»), and Badbury (83). All these places sent 
reports belveen April 2lBt, and 30lh, 1631. 

' Vol. 190, No. GO. 

« Vol. 191, No. 45. 

• Vol. 349, Ko. 86. 
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lastly how many apprentices have been bound. This document 
is important because it seems to indicate the number of 
parochial officials who provided work for the unemployed in 
the district of Bassctlaw. This is not directly stated in the 
report, but the overseers return the amount of the town stock 
of their parish whenever a town stock existed. From the 
method in which the return is made it seecps that this town 
stock was always used for finding employment for the able- 
bodied poor'. Other methods of dealing with those out of 

' The auppOHitioD that the tovrn stock wbh ased in Bansetlaw for employing 
the poor neeiuB nlniost certain for the following reaaonB ; 

(1) In the earlier entries this is often directly stated to be the cose. Thus 
we are told at Laneham that the " towne fltocke " was nsed to bay hemp " to 
Bett auih poore on worlte as wante," 

(2) When a town stock ia reported not to eiiat other methods of emplojiDg 
the poor are eometimee mentioned as a reason for the absence of such a stook. 
and thus it is implied that a town stock when it existed was used for thia 
pnrpose. Thus for example at Orove they have " do tonne stock in regard, 
theire poore are otherwise sett on worke;" at Egmonton "Towne slock they 
hftoe none because they imploy theire poore in other woike as they vante;" 
vhile at Lmxton com Morehouse there waa no stook because those who wanted 
work were otherwise employed "by the toume." 

(3) There is an MrUer report from Bassettaw sent in on July 2Hth, m36. 
This report relates to fewer places, bnt in some respects ia fuller. Id eleven 
Msea where only the amount of the stook is noted in lliST, the Fact (hut it was 
employed to provide work ia directly etated in 1636. Thua for example the 
following entriea ooonr: 

Aekliam. '■ Five marks atocke to sett the poore on worke." {20 marks 1687-) 

Eirton. "Tenn pounds in Towne stocke wherew"> the poore are sett on 
worke and two new howses built for them." 

Clarebrough (Clarboiough). " They have ill" vi' viii'' towaide reteiueing the 
poore and setting the(m) on wotko." 

Mistetton cu(m) 5to<ikw"< (Stockwitb). " That their Towne stocke is Tenn 
pounds towards setting their poore on worke and leteiveing them." 

East Mockbam. "And that they haue 5" in Btooke to sett the poore on 
worke." (£7 in 1637.) 

Bole. " 5" Towne atooke w" is imployed to aelt poore on worke." 

Warsopp (Wanop). " They haue in Towne stocks to sett their poore on 
worke li" iiij'." (£11 in 1637.) 

Ouckney. "The; have tenn pounds Towne stooke to aett their poore on 
worke." (£7 in IflST.) 

Carberlon (Carburton). "They haue in Stooke to maiotain their poore in 
worke fifty shillings." (40.. in 1637.) 

Matteraey. "They haue 5" towne stocke to sett their poore on worke." 
(£10 in 1637.) 

L. IT 
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work are also noted, so that it appears that in forty-five uut of 
sixty parishes the parochial authorities provided employment 
for those poor who could work. The amount of the stock waa 
often quite small ; in one case only sixteen shillings, but it is 
very possible that in this iniitance the parish also was small ; 
in another place the stock consisted of a sum of about thirty 
pounds, and the average amount waa about three poiuids. This 
document from Bassetlaw only states in detail what many of 
the other reports imply, but the detail is much more convincing, 
and it is confirmed by the ovoi-seers' accounts from Bamet and 
Elstree which we have already examined'. It is perhaps 
worth while to notice that as early as 1623 the justices wrote 
from Bassetlaw that work for the poor viaa wanting, and they 
even then ordered that the labourers should be set to work by 
the town's stock and the impotent relieved by the public con- 
tribution'. 

We have now to try to find out if it was only in a few 

counties that work was found for the unemp!oyed,or 
v'rintion'in if it was all over England. We have already noted 
forOieuntm- that in the counties north of the Humber, and in 

the three western counties of Devonshire, Com- 
citcniivcin wall, and Wiltshire the poor law was apparently 
Hnn^rindin ^^^ "^^^ administered than in othei' parts of the 
wmi"''"" country. In these counties with the esception of 

Yorkshire therefore there are few instances in i 



Eakring. '■ Tenn poQndB in Towne Btocke w*^ ia pott out for vu of the I 
poore. And the T'"" of Jane the(j) (the overBeere) oertifie that they hnue rajBed ' 
XI' Etooke to sett poore on works and nine weekely allowance to six poors 
people," besides iff. more tor placing apprentices. 

Id theee eleTen caaea therefore the tomi stock was certainly tiBed for e 
plujing the poor. In four other iuBtanceK, bowever. a general statement 
made as to the nne of the stock which perhaps indicates that the whole of the 
stock was not alwkyx employed entirely for one purpose. Thus for example at 
Eaton £3. lit, Sd, was " in stocke for such noore as should neede." However 
in no case do these statements contradict the sappoaition that the town slock 
in ihiH district waa partially used [or finding employmeot for the poor, nnd the 
direct statement of the I6il6 report in these eleven cases ia strong evidence that 
in the remaining nine places the stock icae used in the same fashion. 

■ 8ee «u;ira, p. 183. 

» D. S. P., Junes 1., Vol. 140, 10. t. 
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which stocka are found for providing work for the uiiempioycd. 
We hear however that in Ashton-under-Ltne there existed a 
" sinali atocke of money which is disposed on for the setting of 
poore to worke'". Moreover, in two Yorkshire reports of 1G35 
it is stated that the justices have been " verie carefull to raise 
atockes for setting ou' poore on worke"." There are other 
Yorkshire returns containing information of the same kind, but 
still the plan of finding work for the unemployed of the North 
seems to be comparatively unusual.' 

But with regard to the rest of England this is not the case. 
In every county except Northampton some justices state that 
they have found employment for the poor. As we might 
expect this was done most frequently in the towns and in the 
manufacturing counties, both because in these places there 
were more rich people and because there were also more un- 
employed owing to the greater fluctuations of trade. 

A report from Reading and Thoale illustrates this : ■' Wee 
finde that the able poore in boddy to worke j Provision 
.md w"'' ai'e in coimtiy villages and hambletts haue neeeHiliiy ?" 
theire ymploynit in husbondrie and by that meanes iSSnirihE 
are mayntayned ; other lyen in such countrie ■'■""'"y- 
townes, populer, incorporate, where heretofore multitudes of 
such able persons haue lived by worke from the clothier, now 
through the defect and decaye of that trade and soe conse- 
tjuently of the clothier, thousands of the.-w poore fnrraerlie 
relieved by worke liue in much want and could hardlie subsist 
this deere yeare did not many extend theire charity even 



• D. S. P.., ChAR. ]., Vol. 3US, 106. In the same report it ix atat«d thu 
Oldham oonld not aflord to raise b stock. 

' lb.. Vol. 293, 13:^ and Ud. The qaotation is &om a report ttoa Byed&le 
signed by Lord Frurfai ; the other docameat, io which HlmoBt exactly the Bame 
woide occur ia from Buckroee in the East Riding. 

' Although the fact that the poor were employed ia Devon and Wilts ia not 
reofirded in any of the justioes' reports which have been preserved, we hear 
from other sonrces that work wae found for the poor in eome places in those 
countiee. Thus the (olloning memoranduEu refers to ao attempt to establish a 
workhouse in Plymouth ; it is to be found anionR the munidpal reeords in that 
town. "In the name of god the 28'" of (September an" 1610 A note of pro- 
visio"' deliired into y Castle for the pore to thende they maye be there placed 

17—2 
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beyond their meanes'." Newbury and AbiDgdon were also 
towns in the same neighbourhood subject to similar conditione, 
and we know already that workhouses were founded in both 
these places and in Reading itself also". Shrewsbury and Here- 
ford are fair examples of more westeraly towns. At Shrewsbury 
the justices report in June 1631 that they "are aboute a course 
to sett all the poore on worke within our Towne and Libertyes'," 
and in 1638 an order was madi? for regulating a workhouse 
there*. About the same time the Mayor of Herefoi-d records 
that ■' there is a colleccon made in euerie severall paiish w'''in 
the said Cyttie, and competent somes raysed for to releive the 
impotent and needy, and a stocke for the setting of poore able 
people to worke and for the placeing of youth apprentices'." 



tfe sett on work, w^b is but abeginninge for e, Tewe it b tryall thereof the w'b 
I praie god continewe and aogment to hie glorye * their oomforl, 
ImprimiH -i bedsteads 

5 tn-ices 3 paire of vollen oaida " >ltc. 

Two years later £30 nnit bequeathed by W. Laoreuce " to the Btocke to sett 
y poor to worke,'' sod early in the reign of Charles L a "workehowse for the 
setting of the pooie on worke" has been lately built and the overseera paid tbs 
corporation £9. 12<. tor the reot of the three teoementB which formerly bad 
existed on the site. B. H. Worth, Flyinoalh Municijml Rteordt. pp. 15t! and 
257. Bcd Hint, of Plymouth, p. 273. 

In Marlborongli also there was oertaiDly a workhouse, for a petition was 
presented to the Privy Council in the name of the Mayor and burgesses 
concerning John Thoroer, an Attoroey-at-Law, who "mas rated among others 
to pay o'2j- towards the erecting of a workhouse and raising of a atook for 
the employment of the poore that are able and willing to worke to be paid at 
three fieaeial payments whereof one is already pnnsed at our Lndy da; last," 
Thomer had refused to pay hia rate, "sayiug that it was against the law," and 
had encouraged other« not to pay. so " thiit manie of the iuhahitants there made 
refusal! also to pay ilielr proportion." The Frivy Council referred the matt^ra 
to the judges, and in the mean time the rate was to be paid. Privy Council 
Henitter, 13th May, 1631. 

' Dow. State Papert, Vol. 191, 40. a. 

' See above. 

' D. S. P. Vol. 194, 17. in. l*th June. 

* The orders of the corporation of Shrewsbury, " That a stock be raised (or 
setting the poor on work aod the Castle be repaired and iniplnyed for that 
purpose." ShTOfUire Archaological Jourii'il, ii. p, 16H. 

' D. S, P., Vol. 194, 41. II. See below for 8hiifte»bur>-. LeoiuinBter, 
Gloucester, Banbury, Abergavcitny, iic. 
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Hastings they have caused the cifficers "as much as in them lyeth 
to see the said poore inhabitants bee duely kept to worke and 
haue fitting materialls provided tbrthem'." lu the hundred of 
Hertford the juaticea state in 1631 that the more populous places 
have already raised stocks of money to set the poor to work, 
and that they are still trying to induce all the others to do 
so though a few are not rich enough to bear the necessary taxa- 
tion'. From St Albans, Reigate, Ipswich, Maidstone, Lynn, and 
Norwich, as well as from more inland towns we have similar 
information : the magistrates of Bedford write that " we haue 
raysed divers extraordeuary taices for the reliefe of our piKire 
and settinge them on worke and therby they are set to worke'." 
But perhaps the Buckingham report indicates the most thorough 
organisation. There the poor had been visited apparently in 
the same way as at Norwich. Five hundred people were 
examined; the age and occupation of each were noted, and 
whether they had work or not. Afterwards employment was 
provided for those who needed it and we are told that the poor 
" of good disposicon are glad they are thus settled w'"out 
begging and settle themselves seriouslie to their labo'." This 
good result however was not obtained without complaints from 
the ratepayers'. 

In the country districts also employment seems to have 
been provided as well as in the towns whenever the poor 
suffered much from the want of work. In the western counties, 
however, there were few complaints of lack of employment, ex- 
cept from the cloth-workers when the trade in cloth was slack. 
Some justices expressly state that there is no want of work in 
their part of the country. Thus from a large district of 
Somerset we hear that there are "none lefte implaced but 
such as doe mainetaine their charge by their labor'." There- 

' Dom. state Paprn. Vol. 188, 84. 

' lb., Vol. 189. 79. ' n.. Vol. 18!). 37. 

* lb.. Vol, 189, 60. and 187, 3. 

° Vol. 193, 48. Hnndredsof Whitley, North PelbertOD. Camiington, Aoders- 
field, Huntspill and Pnritoo. See also Vol. 3B9, 57. Unnamed diTision of 
Somerset, " The poore are veil eel on worke as Tarre ae we doe or have tnken 
knowledge of by our beat enquiryea." 
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fore, as we should expect, in many reports from the West 
nothing is snid about finding employment for the able-bodied 
poor. Thert' are, however, also a fair number of cases in which 
work 13 said to be provided. This is especially the case in the 
counties of Shropshire and Stafford ; thus from Staffordshire 
three reports were sent in 1C34, and in all three we are told 
that the poor were set to work'. Moreover, the Worcester 
justices write that "wee are carefull,..that the able poors bee 
well provided of worke'" and in almost all' the other western 
counties, at least one instance of the kind is reported*, 

> Dom. Statf Papfu. Vol. 2T3, 61, Julj 35th, 1B34. PirehiU, ao. Stafford. 



"And ve hrine and doe take a 



« to provide for nnd t 



worke the 




poore of the sereral parishes w 

lb., Vol. 272, No. 65. Oftlow. ■■ We caused poote people to be Belt on 

III., Vol. 273, No. 06. TotmooBlow. We "further haue takeio oouree to 
provide tor and sett od vorke the poore of the eererall pariahes." 

' LimitB of Worcester, lb.. Vol. 319, 73, 9th Mat. 183^. 

-^ The Gxceptiona are Dgtod, Wilts, sod Cornwall. See oote above. 

' Thix question is ao muoh one of detail that it is perhaps worth while to 
refer to oue jnatico'a report from almost ever; weatem county, some from 
towns, and some from the country: 

1. Uerki. June 1631. Abingdon. ]j>., Vol. I9S, T. "Wehauaereetedinour 
borough a workehouee to sett poore people to worke." 

2. Cheihire. Ediabury, June a9tb, I6S1. Vol. 195, 31. The jufilioea 
order ■'atockes of money and wares" to be raised, but find the people averse 
to Bnd money (or any snob purpose. 

3. Derby. Appletree. 185, 41. Feb. 163(. See below, 

i. Doriei. Shaftesbury, 188, IJ7. April 1631. "Haue made provision 
and taken orders for eettinge to worke of such idle persona and poore people as 
are of able bodies and strength to bee ymployeJ in trades and labor.'' 

5. GUnicMer. June 1631. Vol. lal. No. 11, i. Gloucester. "For those 
that are of abiilitie to worke we haue provided them uieaoes to sett them on 
w(orke) soe they may lyvo by their labor w"'out beinge further chargable to 

e. /funis. Kingclere. Nov. 1633, Vol. 250, 11, iv. " The justices " have 
taken order Chat such a« ate able to worke are implojed in their several 
patiahea." 

7. HtrefoTd. Leominster. June 1631. Vol. 191, 41, m. "Item the 
poore are proviited for and such kept at work that ate able to work." 

8. itoHiaottth. lUgtaod. July 3rd, 1634. Vol. 371, 17. The justices since 
the cotnniiasion have levied sums of money in every parish and township to bny 
" woole. Baxe and other necessaries towards the netting of poore to woorke." 

9. OiJ'ord. J. Ps. foroo. Oxford, Vol. ie8i96. April 19, 1680. "Havenot 
provide "atockes" to "sett able poore on woike." 
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But in the east and south-east there was at any rate some- 
times a chronic want of employment, and conse- .. provi- 
quently numerous efforts to provide for the able- ""many'dit'^ 
bodied poor. In the country round Hitchen we countiei of° he 
.are told, as in the Reading district, that it is the *"'' 
poor in the town that are distressed, but in the hamlets the 
fenners find work for the inhabitants. The justices say they 
have no manufacture, aud they do not know how to find a 
remedy for the people in the town. At one time they make 
the richer people employ the poor, but they do not find the 
experiment successful'. We have also an account uf a per- 
manent want of employment in a large district of Norfolk. In 
the hundreds of South Greenhoe. Wayland, and Grimshoe pro- 
vision had been made by raising a stock to set the able-bodied 
poor to work, and besides the magistrates write, " Wee have 
manie young people w"'' live out of service by reason of the 
multitude of them, there not being services for them, but worke 
is provided for them in their seuerall parishes'." 

There are very many reports of stocks for the provision of 
work in other country districts of the east. In Hertfordnhire, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridge there is much to make us 
think the system was nearly general', and in each of the other 
eastem counties there are many cases of the kind. 

10. Shropihirt. Bishop's Castle. Vol. 233, 39. 3rd Oat. ieS3. " Here is 
herin bot one eliurch vherin are cburcbvardens, onerseecB of tbe poore 
dnuly elected and nominated ; and monthlj' now ne meete and \ie take order for 
mayDtensnoa of the poora by setting (he able to work and relief of the im- 

11. Somertel. Frame, Kilmerston, Wellow nnd the adjoiniag distrlflts. 
Vol. 1S5, 40. Feb. IfiBJ. The iuatices bave aeen to the relief of the poor and 
letting them to work. 

la. Wanitick. Knigbtlow. Vol. 199, 66. IS Sept. IGBl. "The Constabtes, 



rt of the tc 
. tbe poore are i 



1, and 349, 70. 



Churchwardens and Ouerseers for tbe poore ii 
two diTisions doe certlle vs thai all ys welt . . 
and releined and wee heare noo complaints lo 1 

' D. S. P.. Vol. 427, 3. Ist Aug. 1639, Vol. 385, 4 

-' lb.. Vol. 3aS, 27. March B. 163|. 

' Hrrtt. Edwinstree and Odsey. lb.. Vol. 436. 78. Jnly 39, 1639. Tt 
justices "baae directed stocks ol money to be raised where need ie to sett tl 
poore on worke." Bee also above for hundreds of Hertford and Braughini 
81 Albans borough, and liberty of St Albans. 
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Ill a district of Middlesex the unemployed were sent to fight 
for Oustavus Adolphua', but in most parishes materials were 
provided for them to work up. Thus in several hundreds in 
Kent "stocks of materialls" were provided in every parish' ; in 
Nottinghamshire those out uf service and able to work were set 
to work "on the towne stock'," while at Homcastle sessions, in 
Lincolnshire, the justices take "special care., .that the abler 
sort bee constantly sett on worke by the stocke of the parishe*." 

Suffolk. Hartismere. Vol. 319, 12. March 163^. - Those who are able to 
works and cannot provide worke tor theroseluen ivre sett to worke." 

CoBtord. Vol. aitd, 3S. July. 133S. The juaticea have "bin eareful tor 
llie setting of pooi« peoiile work," etc. 

Handreds of Loes, Wilford, Tbredling and Flome«i;ate. IStli July, 1638. 
Vol. 395, No. 55, See App. Xn. 

Also Hundreds of Carlford and Colneis. Vol. 39S, 63. Jaly, 16S8, and 
Ipawidh, Vol. 195, 45. 

Norfolk. South Erpiugham and Eynatord, Jnly, 1688. Vol. 393, 90. 
The jtiBticea have " taken care ... tor the employment ot tlie able," <£c. 

Division not mentioned. Jaly, 1634. " We haue caused stockes to be 
raysad in the severall parisheE of our limitta to sett the puore beiuge able ot 
bodj-e to worke." Vol. 272, 60. 

For Freebridge Lynn, Frccbridge Marshland aDdCUckdoae : Sooth Qreeuhoe, 
Wayland, and Orimsboe; and also Lynn, see above. 

Cambridge. Hundreds of Cbeveley, Staploe, Staine and Fiendish (formerly 
all in Cambs.), "Item wee Sod apoa our inquiry that the senerall towne 
Stockes within o' diuisiou are orderly imployed and accounted for and the poore 
of the seuero! pariahea sett one worke and imployed tberin according to the 
Lawe." Vol. 285, 90. March, 1G35. Chesterton. Papwoith and North Stowe. 
216, 4S. See App. KU. Radfield, Chiltord and Whittlesford. Vol. 39S, 114. 
and Cambridge borongb. Sec above. 

I 2Jth Oct. 1631. lb., Vol. 203, 20. Report tor Clerkenwcll, S' Sepulchre, 
B' Giles, Islington, Fincbley, Friarne, etc. "There is alsoe in the house ot Oor- 
reccon a manufacture prepared and by a charitable stooke of a hundred pounds 
given by S' John Fenner Knigbt nowe in readynes an Artizan, who hath 
Articled and agreed w"* vs to take, inatructe A bringe vp in tbe saide mann- 
taclure as apprentices twenty poore orphans boyes and Oirles sucb as before 
wandred In the streetes and weare readie to perishe for wante of imployment." 
" Many idle and loose persons haue byn lately imployed and sent to serue 
under his na"* ot Sweden and such others as are taken up in watches or 
Privfe Searches w"'in o' division are continually settled in some course ot lite 
ot sent to the howse of Correccon," See also Appendix XII. 

' Ruxley, Little, Lesnex, Axtou. and the vjll of Dartford and Wilmington. 
D. S. F., Chat. I., Vol. 220, 14. Jnly 4th, 1632. 

' 16., Vol. 372, 40. July, 1634. 
' lb.. Vol. 34U, 113. Maroh, IflSf . 
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Sometimes the sum expended whs very considerftble if we take 
into account the great difference in the value of money. Thus 
in Wallington, Surrey, more than £120 was used for providing 
work, while nearly fifty pounds remained in hand'. On the 
whole therefore in the eastern counties, between 1631 and 1640, 
it seemf that considerable sums of money were raised and 
ployed in most districts' with the object of setting to work 
I the able-bodied poor. 

We have thus seen that in 1631 the improvement in the 
I administration of poor relief concerned especially ^^ ^^^ 
' the relief of the able-bodied poor, and we have ""*"■ 



' J». S. p.. Vol. 31B. 35. March, 11)3.5. ■■Item. Money die-) ...... 

f bnined to set the poors on woorke. ( 

Ilm. Moneys in stooke tor the setting*! of the poore to worte. xniTii"." 

* The tollowing are instances in which work for the poor nan provided in 

ae district in every other eastein coanty : 

Siuitx. Rape of Bramber. lb.. Vol, im. IB. April, 1631. The jiMtioei''haue 
compelled some that misspent their tjme to fall to labor and haue provided 
worke for them and others that alleaged they wanted worke." 

llcdford. See above. 

mckt. Boro' ot Bnckingham, Vol. 201, 13. 8rd Oot., 1631. " Oar poore 
■re kept to work and o' stock is still going, wee have noe poore that begg." 
Oct. 3rd, 1631. See above aUo. 

Etiex. Vol. 188, 93. April. 1631. Great want of work i the justices "haue 
□ot only dell w"' the able men of parishes to prouide and laie in come tor pro- 
aJBioti of the poore at imder-rates but did cause them to raise atookes and 
meanes to sett their poore on worte." 

HunlK. Hundred of Euratington. Vol. 329, 83. 163G. Signed b; Sir 
Oliver Cromwell, H. Cromwell and Robert Aiidele<p. The juBtiees called before 
them the overseera ol the poor and cnnBed them " to render vs an accompl 
what stocks of money haue beene raj'sed for settinge the poore oo worke and 
howe the poore haue beene releiued. Whoe haue made it appear before va that 
tile statute in this case hath beene duely obserued thronghout the said hundred." 

Lticater. West Ooscote. VoL 3J9, 35. March, leajt^The justices relieve 
and Bet to work poor people, punish rogues, and pat all m^ructions of the Book 
of orders into execution, ■■w"> course wee finde very beneficiall and much con- 
dncinge to the gecerall c|aietl and goode of the conntrey and wee therefore w"' 
more cheerefuUnes addresie ourselnes thereunto." 

Lincoliithire. HotncaBtle SeBsionB. Vol. 349, 113. 14th March, 16311. 
The justices " haue taken special! care .... that the abler sorle bee constantly 
sett on worke hy the stocks ot the parishe." 

IlHihnil. Vol, 185, 55. Feb., 163f. The justices state that "order is 
taken (aucording to lawe) for reliefe and setting to worke of poore and im- 
potent people." 
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noted many instances in which taxes were raised for this pur- 
pose at that time. We have also examined a detailed report 
from a particular district in the county of Nottingham in which 
in forty-five out of sixty parishes some provision seems to 
have been made for finding employment for the poor. More- 
over, we find that the plan of providing work for the unem- 
ployed was reported from some district of every county south 
of the Humber except Cornwall, Northampton, Devon, and 
Wilts ; and in Devon and Wilts also the same plan was tried, 
although no report of the justices has been preserved. This 
form of poor relief thus seems to have been frequently in use 
in the towns of both east and west, and in the country districts 
of the eastern counties also. It was not quite so general in the 
country districts of the west, but still was not infrequent even 
there. 

We may, therefore, say that from 1631 to 1640 we had 
more poor relief in England than we ever had before or since. 
We shall trj' to estimate later how far this system was suc- 
cessful. But we will now see what happened to the organisa- 
tion of English poor relief during the Civil War. We will 
also trace the history of poor relief in France and Scotland 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in order that 
we may see that the histor)' of poor relief in England is 
unique. 



V 
t 



CHAPTER XIII. 

POOR RELIEF IN FRANCE, SCOTLAND, AND ENGLAND DURING 
THE CIVIL WAR AND COMMONWEALTH. 

§ 1. Lax administration of poor relief in England daring the years of Civil 
War. 

a. Decline of charitable institutions. 

b. Neglect in execution of ordinary* law. 

c. Instances of corrupt practices. 

§ 2. Attempts to regain a good organisation of poor relief under the 
Commonwealth. 

§ 3. Reasons why disorganisation especially a£Fected the provision of work 
for the unemployed. 

§ 4. State of poor relief after the Restoration. 

§ 5. Reasons for failure under the Commonwealth to restore the old state 
of things. 

§ 6. History of legislation on poor relief in Scotland, 
(I. Before 1597. 
b. Between 1597—1680. 

§ 7. Failure of administration of poor relief in Scotland during the seven- 
teenth century. 

a. Responses of the Scotch justices to the orders of Council in 1628 
show that they were unable or unwilling to enforce the poor law themselves 
and left it to the kirk sessions. 

b. Inadequate poor relief granted by the kirk sessions of Banff. 

c. Relief of the poor in Aberdeen shows that the relief considered 
sufficient by the municipal rulers was double that which could be grai^ted from 
the funds at the disposal of the kirk sessions. 

d. Infrequenoy of assessment in Scotland before 1818. 

e. Insufficiency of relief during the years 1692 — 1699. 
/. Prevalence of begging in Scotland. 

p. Reasons for the failure of Scotch administration. 
§ 8. The history of poor relief in France. 

§ 9. Comparison between the history of poor relief in England and that in 
France and Scotland. 

The histories of poor relief in England after the Civil War, 
and in France and in Scotland throughout the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, both compare and contrast with the 
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history of English poor relief in the period from 1629 to 16W. 
While in ea^h of these cases h'ke circumstaiices produced similar 
attempts to afford relief, in none did both an energetic Privy 
Council and a vigorous system of local officials coexist, and 
consequently in each case poor laws were in esistence but 
were badly administered. The course of events in all these 
instances will therefore confirm the view that the survival of 
the English system of poor relief is owing to the organisation 
which was enforced by the English justices and was created by 
the Book of Orders of 1631. 

In England the justices' reports concerning the administra- 
tion of the poor cease after the year 1639. After that date 
either no more i-eports were sent or no care was taken to preserve 
them. The cessation of these documents probably marks the 
time when the system created by the Book of Orders began to 
disappear. Other and more pressing matters engaged the 
attention of the Privy Council, and were subjects for the special 
inquiries of the judges of assize. The justices devoted their 
zeal and attention to raising troops or to meeting the great 
demands in money made by both King and Parliament, while 
constables and overseers were used as collectors, not only of 
funds for the relief of the poor, but also of the revenues needed 
by the armies'. Under these circumstances the system created 
by the Book of Orders fell to pieces, and the whole adminis- 
tration of poor relief became lax. Still the effect of the 
execution of the Book of Orders remained. For nine years the 
overseers had been drilled by the justices, and the parishioners 
had been compelled to pay rates. The inhabitants had become 
accustomed to the organisation, and that part of it continued 
which was most easily enforced by the overseers, and which 
seemed to them most urgently necessai-y. The impotent were 
still relieved, and children were still apprenticed, though less 
efficiently than before, but the able-bodied poor were no longer 
found with work, except in a few isolated casea 

We will first examine part of the evidence bearing upon the 
lax administration of the whole system of poor relief and some 

' The OollectorB teEponsibU to ParliBment for Clie g&theriag of tbu Bubsidies 
^ <prtl» «u wen the overseers sod pett; oanBtablea in each puish. 
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I of the efforts which were made under the Com iqoii wealth to 
[ restore the old state of things. Sometimes we hear of the dis- 
organisation of semi-voluntary charities ; at other times of the 
bad administration of the laws for the puor ; occasionally of 
fraudulent practices in connection with charitable endowments. 
The four royal hospitals of London are the most conspicuous 
instances of charities which were under public , i^tta- 
maiiagement, but only partly supported by public S^'iw,|(V( Poor 
contributions. We get from them several com- 
plaints of a partial break-down owing to the Civil 
War, and the fignrtis furnished by the Governors chBriSweln-"' 
speak for themselves. In 1641 there were over ■"*"*'''"■- 
nine huudi-ed cliildreu in Christ's Hospital, in 1647 there were 
only five hundred and ninety-seven ; at Thomas's Hospital, in 
1641, over a thousand patients were relieved, and in 1647 only 
six hundred and eighty-two ; at St Bartholomew's and Bride- 
well the numbers had also decreased'. The Govemora of 
Christ's Hospital give ua their estimate of the reasons for this. 
We are told that " in respect of the troubles of the times, the 
meanes of the said Hospital hath very much failed for want of 
charitable Benevolences which formerly have beene given, and 
are now ceased ; and very few legacies are now given to 
hospitals, the rents and revenues thereunto belonging being 
also very ill paid by the tenants, who are not able to hold their 
leases by reason of their quartering and billetting of soldiers 
and the taking away of their come and cattell from them'." A 
few years later the billeting had apparently ceased, but the 
tenants then sutfered " by reason of the several! charges and 
taxes laid upon them'." Even in 1653 we ai-e informed that 
the revenues of Christ's Hospital " hath divei-s wayes fallen very 

> The Hoporta at the Foai Boysl Hospitals for 1641 and IG-IT. A'iiip'a 
Pamphitt; Brit. Mui. 669, f. i. No. 5, and t. 11, No. S. 

1q 1611 there liad been 1002 patients iu 3t Bartholomew's, and 711 vagrania 
ia Bridewell. 

In 1647 there bad heen 901 in St Bartholomew's and 576 vagraota iu 
Bridewell. 

' Report of the Foor Ro;at HotipitaU for 1645. King'i Pamphleti, British 
Maseum. 069, f. 10. No. 26. Bimilar reasons are alio alleged in the rapoil of 
164*. /6., No. 2. 

> lb., 1649, 669, f. 14, No. 11. 
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short of meana forroerly received, via. heretofore many have 
given monies privatetey, others very boimtifuU at their deaths. 
Attd several parishes in London have sent in large contributions 
and now but one that sends anything at all'." The Civil War 
had reduced many of the richer clasaea to poverty, and probably 
most institutions which were maintained by privnte contribu- 
tions would suffer in the same manner aa Christ's Hospital in 
London. 

There are also complaints and instances of the bad admini- 
stration of the ordiiuiry law. One of these is con- 
inenecuifoD of tained in the ordinance of the Lords of 164^, The 
Lord Mayor in the City and the justices and 
judges in the countiy are to put in execution the laws con- 
cerning the poor and rogues, because "by reason of the un- 
happy distractions of these times the putting of the Lawes into 
execution have been altogether neglected'." 

Numerous resolutions tell us that the state of the London 
streets had become almost unbearable. The vagrants hung on 
coaches and begged clamorously at the doors of churches 
and private houses*: moreover not only did men gather in 
tiimidtxious assemblies" by plajing at football or otherwise," 
but many " loose and vagrant persons " also had been found to 
wander, who, "'under colour of begging in the day time," did 
pilfer and steal, and in the night time " did break into houses 
and shops to the scandal! of the governmente of this City*." 

' Klna'i Pamphlet; 1853, 669, f. 16, No. 9i. 

'' " An Order for putting in exeoittion the laws Bf;aiiiBt vs^jubonds mode by 
tlie Lotda iu ParliiLment asBembled." King'K Fumphleti, 66!), t, D, No. 61, 
Mikr. Sth, le^!. See alaa an Act ot tbe CommoiiB of England in Parliament 
aseembled for tbe relief and employment □( the poor nnd the punishing of 
vagrants, 1650. 

' Order iaflued "liy the Mayor," 1656. A'ijifl'. I'amphUu, 6^9, f. 20. No, 
21. " Whereas by neglect of executing tbe good lawea and blauitea agaiJiat 
rogues, Taguboiids and stnrdy beggars, that vetmine of the GonimODwealth doth 
aovi swarme in and about tbie City and Liberties diiiturbing and iLnnoytng the 
■□habitants and passengera, by banging upan Coaches, and olamoroua begging 
at the doorea of ChurcheB and private Eouaea and in tlie streets and Common 
Wayes ; beguiling the modest laborious and honest poore (the proper objects of 
charity) ol much reliefe and alms etc." 23i'd Jan., IGOIi. 

* "By the Mayor.'' Lord Mayor's Proclamations, No. IS. 
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In 1652 several re(>olutiona were passed by Pai'liamenl. on 
the matter, and a committee was appointed to consider how the 
poor might be employed, to revive the laws concerning the poor 
and setting them to work, and " to consider by what means or 
default the same are become ineffectual or are not put in 
execution'." 

These resolutions and these complaints at once show that 
the administration had become lax, and that there had formerly 
been a time in which these laws had "not become ineffectual." 
and were put in execution. 

There are other cases in which there seems to have been 
evidence of corruption. The Chester Hospital, we 
are told, had been much neglected*; in 1653 we orcomp"""' 
hear also that persons counterfeited the Lettei's 
Patent and oi-ders of the Council of State for licenses to collect 
money for charitable purposes, so that people were cheated, and 
it was necessary to pa.ss a special resolution of Parhament on 
the subject'. A curious instance of corruption in the admini- 
stration of charitable funds appears at Barustapte, Many sums 
of money had been bequeathed there as elsewhere for the 
purpose of enabling a young craftsman or trader to set up busi- 
ness on his own account. Some time before the war the town 
rulers found it difficult to find young men who could furnish 
good security, and so lent part of the money to more prosperous 
manufacturers, who, they said, set the poor inhabitants to work. 
But in 1653 the money was altogether misapplied ; the Corpom- 
tion bought some gold maces, found they had no funds to pay 
for them, and so ordered the debt to be paid with this endow- 
ment'. Apparently the money was never paid back, for pay- 
ments on account of it cease after this time. 

Any one of these instances of fraud and neglect might have 
occurred at any time, but so many receive official notice when 




veil and tiPenlieth of April, 165S. 
pra venting of Common Begging." 



' Valii of Farliamtnt, Tattday the 
"For setting the Poor on work and f 
Kimft Paii^JiUU, filS'J. f. 16, No. 49. 

' Calendar o/ Slate Papert, Dec. 22, 1667. 

> lb.. Sept. 9, IGSit. The order U to the e£teot that the Council of Stste 
to take care to sappresB and prevent the like abuse in tlie rnture. 

' Bunstsple Becordi, North Dtxma Herald, April 32, 1890. 
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peace was restored that they must have occurred more fre- 
quently during the war than at other times. A letter of this 
period seems to indicate the opinion of contemporaries: "You 
speak of feasts to relieve the poor, but it is well if the money 
left long since for the poor be given to them and not to 
feasts'." 

As soon as the Commonwealth was foirly well established 
many efforts were made to relieve the poor of 
London. As early as 1647 a new ot^nisation 
was established, named the Corporation of the 
Poor, which was empowered to erect workhouaee 
and Houses of Correction'. Something seems to 
have been done by the members of this body. The store-house 
situated in the Minories and the Wardrobe- house were granted 
to them, and here orphans were maintained and many hundred 
of poor families were employed and relieved by the Corpora- 
tion by spinning and wea%'ing, " and," they tell ns, " whoso- 
ever doth repair, either to the Wardrobe near Blacktriars, or 
to Heiden Houae in the Minurie^t, may have Materials of Flax, 
Hemp or Towe to spin at their own houseii if it be desired, 
leaving so much money as the said Materials cost, until it be 
brought again in Yam ; at which time they shall receive money 
for their work and more Materials to imploy them ; so that a 
stock of 12d. or iid. will be a sufficient securitj" for any that 
will be iraployed ; and every one is paid according to the fine- 
neaS or coursness in the Yam they spin : there being a certain 
rule of Length and Tale to pay every one by, so that none 
are necessitated to live idly, that are desirous or willing to 
work'." 

But the President and Corporation of the Poor were soon 
hindered in their work by want of funds, and were not at all 
successful in maintaining oi-der in the London streets'. Their 

< Caleadar of Slate Paper; Aag. 13, lfiS8. 

' An Ordinance of the Lordi and Commoiu aatmbUd in Parlianteiil for 
the eonilanl rtliefe arid Jmploymtiit of the Foore and llie PiinithmeHt of 
Vagranlt and offtcr diiorderly pcnon* in the City of London. 17 Dee. 1M7. 

' Nolo to HOUg "Poar Outcast Cbildrea'B Sang and C17" publlshtd 1663. 
Kiiiff'i Famplilet; CUU, t. 16—95. 

* Hwolations of Common Council, 6th Muoh, 1636, ind lit April, 16S7. 
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jatest difficulty seems to have been in 1656. and they try au 

I. interesting experiment. Many pamphlets of this century con- 

1 the fishing trade and were written to urge the English to 

keep it from the Dutch. Some of the writers consider the 

fitting out of fishing-boats the best means of setting the poor of 

Sthe nation to work'. The plan now was actually attempted ; 
three busses or fishing smacks were taken from the Dutch and 
granted to this Corporation for the purpose of employing the 
poor'. 
But still the help given was but small ; several committees 
were appointed by the Council of State, but few decisions were 
reached ; the measures of relief only concerned London and 
not the whole of the country, and even in London comparatively 
little was accomplished. In spite of the new orphanage at the 
Wardrobe few children were educated there, probably because 
no money could be got. The hymn sung by the children im- 
plores Parliament to redress the matter : 
" Grave tjeuatorfi thai eit on high 
Let not poor English Ohildrfn die 
[ And droop on DunghiU with lamenting notes; 

' An Aot lor Poor's Relief tljej- say 

' Ib ooDiing lurth; why's tbia dela;? 

lei not Dutch, Danes, De^s stop those 
I Votes'." 

The work of the Corporation of the Poor continued, but it 
never seems to have been great or to have grappled seriously 
even with the London poor. In the rest of the country there 
was probably the same disorganisation, and less attempt to 
remedy matters. At Great Yarmouth the burgesses apparently 
thought that the spoils of Norwich Cathedral might be used 
for the purpose : they petitioned Parliament to " be pleased to 
grant vs such a part of the lead and other vaeful materialls of 

Lord Major's Proolftmation Book, Noa. 14 and 17. The first resolntion sets 
forth the fact that tile Corporntioo have not fimda autSoient for employing the 
coDf^tables necessary for clearing the streets ; a epecial rate was to be levied to 
uaist them. 

' Brilairu'i Butte. 1G15. Eden, i., p. 148, tJid Pravitionfor the Ponrr, H;4!). 
Kinp'i PamphUtt, 669, f. 14. 

' Caltadar of State Papert, Sept. 2, 1662. 

' Poor Oot(!ast Children's Song and Cry. Eing'i FamphUU, 6G9, f. ir>~S3. 
L. IS 
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that vast and altogether vseles Cathedrall in Norwich towardes 
building of a works house to employ our almost sterued poore 
and repairing our peeres etc.'" 

There were many reasons why this disorganisation should 
especially affect the plans for the employment of 
the able-bodied poor. 

Even if efforts for this purpose had been much 
Mr"*fo?the needed after the outbreak of the Civil War it is 
unemployed. probable that they would have been less enforced 
than other parts of the system of poor relief. We see from 
the justices' reports that schemes of this kind were not usually 
undertaken, except under pressure from the justices. The 
privation of the helpless old and young appealed far more to 
the sympathy of overseers and ratepayers than the needs of the 
able-bodied poor. Besides it waj* far easier to grant pensionB 
than to superintend work and supply materials. 

But a far stronger reason existed for the discontinuance of 
the parochial stocks for employing the poor. The necessities 
of the war made enormous demands upon the able-bodied males 
of the population. The Parliamentary army was recniited 
from the men above the age of sixteen and below the age of 
sixty. An attempt has been made to make a rough estimate of 
the proportion of Hertfordshire men drawn away by the war. 
If in 1642 the population of Hertfordshire was about one-sixth 
of that of the present time it would amount to about 36,000 
men, women and children, and this would mean about 9,000 
men of an age fit for active service. But in the summer of 
1644 apparently between four and five thousand Hertfordshire 
men were serving in the Parliamentary army and others with 
the Royalists, so that a large portion of the work of the 

' HU(. Man. Com. Rep., ix. App. p. S30. Part o( tbe pioeeeda ol Lichfield 
CBttaedtal seem aotunllj to hare been granted to the poor ol StaSord, though 
the poor had not Kcelved an; beneSt from the grant becuuae the mone; had 
remained in privata hande. We are told that tbe HauEe of Oorteotioi) at 
Stafford vaa maoh defaced, though it bad formerlj been uBed aa a place "to aet 
the poor on work." Cal. of Stale Papn-i. Feb. 17, 1664. Here we can see the 
prooeaa of disnrganisBlion. The place had been osed for- the anemployedi bat 
fell into deca; during the v.-B.r; attempts were made to restore it under the 
Common wealth, bat so far tfaej were not auooeastal. 
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Wuutiy would necessarily have to be done by women, old 
I'taen and boys'. 

is calculation is very rough, but it probably approximateH 
truth. We hear from the complaints of the time that 
much inconvenience was felt. In 1644 the Grand Jury of 
Hertford Quarter Sessions beg that " in regard their harvest 
is at hand and their labourers lew to gather it, some part of 
their soldiers, ..may be for a while recalled to assist herein." 
The Committee of the Eastern counties about the same time 
write that they have promised that some of the Hertfordshire 
men shall return "considering the necessity of their attendance 
upon their harvest'." 

The drain on the supply of labourers might not have been 
so great in all districts and at all times, but it must have been 
considerable ; the problem to be solved would therefore be to 
find workmen and not to find work. The difficulty of getting 
men is indicated by the fact that the Parliamentary army 
offered two and sixpence a day to a waggoner instead of the 
shilling or one and threepence usual before the war'. Ail who 
were not altogether incapable could get employment, and 
there would therefore tie no need for the parochial stocks of 
materials. 

We should therefore expect that the lax administration 
during the war would affect the schemes for the ^ ^^^^ „f 
employment of the poor more than any other part £^Si« Re- 
of the organisation, and the evidence of many ■'"f""""- 
treatises published between the Restoration and the Revolu- 
tion show us that this was the case. Order had been somewhat 
restored, and the impotent poor were then relieved, but the 
pi-actice of finding work had so much fallen into disuse that its 
former existence was almost forgotten. Thus in a pamphlet 
published in 1673, called "The grand Concern of England 
explained'," the writer states that the money paid for the poor 



' A. KingatoD, HerU. during the Grtat Civil War, p. IBS. 

' lb., pp. 54 and 65. 

• lb., p. 187. 

' Harleian Misoellan;, tiii. p. 683, qnoled by Eden, p. 188. 
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at that time amounted to £840,000 a year, and " is employed 
only to maintain idle persons." He proposed that instead of 
giving the poor weekly allowance, both old and young should 
be set to work at spinning, or some similar occupation. Another 
treatise, published in 1683, has been attributed to Sir Matthew 
Hale', and likewise shows that Httle was then done for the 
able-bodied poor. The author says. " Indeed there are ratea 
made for the impotent poor.. ..But it is rare to see any provision 
of a stock in any Parish for the relief of the poor." The word 
" stock " ia here used in the sense of capital for the employmeut 
of the poor, and this writer also states that the law provides that 
sums of this kind should be so raised. He gives many reaKona 
for the neglect in the matter. One of these is that there was 
no authority in the Justices of Peace or other superintendent 
officials to compel the raising of a stock where the church- 
wardens and overseers neglected it. Both practice and opinion as 
to the requirements of the law had considerably altered since in 
1629 the Privy Council told the justices that it was the opinion 
of all the judges that they both had the power and the right to 
levy stocks to set the poor on work, and since in 1631 the justices 
from all parts sent in the reports on the Book of Ordere'. 

The author of a pamphlet of 1685' also points out that by 
the law of Elizabeth the parish was bound to provide " work for 
those that will labour, punishment for those that will not, and 
bread for those that cannot ; and if the first two parts of that 
law were duly obser\-ed the Poor would not only be reduced to 
a smail number comparatively to what they now are, but there 
would be no such poor as idle and wandering rogues and vaga- 
bonds," The writer further complains that work was not pro- 
vitled for those who will labour, but only bi-ead both for those 
who can and those who cannot labour. These pamphlets thus 
afford abundant proof that the plan of raising a stock had fallen 
into disuse in the reign of Charles II., and few efforts were 
made to employ the poor until new workhouses were founded in 
diffei-ent towns, each by separate Acts of Parliament. 

1 Eden, Vol, i., p. SID, 

' See above. 

■ Eden, ToL i., p. 2S5. 
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Thin tlisorgaiiisation, we have seen, was owing to the Civil 
War, It is easy to see that when the war was ^ Rtasom 
ended, it would be difficult to restore the old state derthecom" 
of things because the old conditions were altered. j^More the'ow 
The Privy Council after the Restoration had a much ■""" "''*""'!•- 
less paternal method of governing, and moreover the nation had 
outgrown the old methods of organisation: the Council of 
State of the Commonwealth did however try to restore some of 
the old i-eniedies. 

But under the Commonwealth the justices could no longer 
have been as efficient inslrumenta for carrying out the poor law 
as before. Many of those who had formerly had moat local 
influence were in banishment or disgrace ; others had lost 
heavily by the sacrifices made for the wai-. Probably those who 
remained were chiefly interested in the more exciting political 
and religious questions of the time. But without an energetic 
Council and vigorous and powerful justices acting in sympathy 
with them, the administration of the poor law had been in- 
effectual in the reign of Elizabeth and in that of James I. We 
should therefore espect the same result under the Common- 
wealth and Charles II., except for the difference made by ihe ten 
years in which the relief of the poor had been efficient. The 
whole of the improvement was not lost, hut enough of it to 
show how much the execution of the law had depended on the 
Book of Orders, and enough to make the poor relief granted in 
the years immediately preceding the war different from that of 
any future lime. 

We will now briefly glance at the history of poor relief in 
Scotland. Prof Ashley has shown us that poor ^^ History 
laws were not at first peculiarly English insti- onpoor'w'ie? 
tutions. In every country of Western Europe '" ="«'»"<'■ 
like difficulties seem to have occurred at about the same time. 
Every one of these countries was developing in new industrial 
and commercial directions, and all were becoming more peace- 
ably and quietly governed. France, Germany, Holland and 
Scotland were alike troubled with unemployed vagrants and 
unrelieved poor. The monastic houses and hospitals under the 
old system certainly failed to cure the evil, perhaps they only 
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ised it. Municipal regulations and Btate laws dealing 
with beggars and almsgiving therefore appear alike in France, 
Germany, Scotland, and England, and at about the same time*. 

In the sixteenth century the history of poor relief in Scot- 
land and in Fnince is so like that of England as to snggeat 
similar conditions or possibly conscious imitation. In all three 
countries it is a history of successive enactments in which the 
legal right of the poor to relief is created, and in which more 
and more pressure is employed to obtain the necessary funds, 

In Scotland an in England before 1535 there are a series of 
6a Hiiwiy vagabond acts', and in 1535 a statute was passed 
in scoiliind" bearing a strong resemblance to those passed in 
betortisw- England under Henry VIII. The punishments of 

whipping awarded to vagrants under the older Acts were con- 
tinued, and no beggar was to be allowed to beg in any parish 
except that of his birth. New regulations were introduced 
with regard to funds as in the contemporary English statute; 
the head men of each parish were to " make takings " and to 
distribute to the beggars belonging to the parish and to them 
only*. Thus, as in the England of 1536, parochial responsi- 
bility was recognised, and the funda were to be raised within the 
parish, but without compulsion. 

The next important change in Scotch legislation was made 
in 1574, and the provisions then made were continued and 
amplified in 1579. In this later statute the resemblance to the 
English Act of 1672 seems more than accidental. Both the 
Scotch and the English statutes begin with decreeing sharp 
punishments for vagrants, although those of the Scotch law are 
the more severe. But the later clauses of both statutes deal 
with relief, and in the Scottish enactment these are introduced 
almost in the words of the English regulations, " And since 
charity would, that the poor, aged and impotent persons should 
be as necessarilie provided for, as the vagabonds and strong 



' Ashley, Economic Hitlory, Vol. ii,, p. 346 sqq, 

■ The statutes of 1425 (James I., o. US) and of 1427 (James I., c. 103) are 
vagrant acts oloBely ressmLling tboiw of England in the fuuTteenth and HfteeDlh 

me* T., oap. Sa. NiohoH'a Hutoryofthe Scotch Poor Lair, p, 13. 
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beggars repressed, and that the aged and impotent poor people 
should have lodging and abyding places throughout the realm 
to settle themselves into," it is ordained that the provost and 
bailies in the towns and the justice in every landward parish 
shall inquire into the names and condition of the poor and 
impotent people bom in the parish, or who have lived there 
seven yeaj-s, and shall make a register book containing their 
names and surnames. And in order that every parish may 
know its own poor, all poor people are ordered to return to the 
parish where they belonged within eleven days. The provost 
and bailies and justices are then to provide for the sustenance 
and lodging of those that must live by alms ; in order to meet 
the cost they are "to tax and stent the whole inhabitants 
within the parish according to the estimation of their substance, 
without exception of persona, to such weekly charge and contri- 
bution as shall be thought expedient and sufficient to sustain 
the said poor people." Overseers and collectors were to be 
chosen in every town and parish, and any person who refused 
to contribute or discouraged others from so doing was, if con- 
victed, to remain in prison until he obeyed the order of the 
parish. Badged beggars were allowed in some parishes, 
prisoners were to be relieved and children were to be appren- 
ticed '. 

Compulsory taxation, parochial responsibility, the authority 
of justices or municipal rulers, the appointment of overseers and 
the provision made I'or the impotent poor and children are like 
those of the English Act, But there is no regulation concerning 
the employment of the able-bodied poor and the clauses con- 
cerning apprentices are far more severe than those in the 
contemporary English statute'. 

There are other vagabond Acts in 1592 and 1593, and the 
Act of 1592 ordains that the Act of 1579 shall be as well 
executed in all parts of the realm as it has been in Edinbui^h*. 



' James V., cap. 74. Nioholl'i) Hiitory o/tht Scotch Poor Lav>, p. 16 B«q. 

- Tbe child taken as an apprentice had to remain under the contral olhin 
later or mistress for a much longer time than in England— the l)oy until lie 
n tneuty-four and the girl until she nas tventj-eight. 

! James V., cap. liH. Nicholl's Hiitorj/ of the Scotch Poor Lavi, p, 27. 
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This seems to ahow that in Scotland aa in England the statutes 
of this time were badly executed, but were not altogether a 
dead letter'. 

But in 1597 the next important change occurs. It begins 
6<i. HiMory ^y a clausc which approximates the poor relief 
ta scoUsnd" systcm stiU more to that in force in England, 
from 1597 to .. Strong beggars and their bairns " are to " be 



' The Act of 167B woa not genenlly well exeeuted. At the ci 
Boottish baroughB Leld in Abardeen July IfiSO, repreaetitfttivee of certain towns 
were deputed to ask hia Majeat; Co take mesanreB " for takinf; ut ordoui with 
eaer? parochrD to land wart for Buetenine of thai! avria pure people and impoteut 
porsonia arxrordiug la the act maid in bia Grace last Parliament qnhilk hea 
bene as zit neglected, without the quhitk anpoasibill it ia to the burrowia to 
tok ordour [bairanent, being oppressit with ane greit and infinit nomber of 
Strang and eitraardinar beggeris nocht boru nor bred within the saidis bur- 
rowiB." MarwioJt, Convention of Scottish Boroughi, I., p. 109, In eome towns 
however measores were taken. In Olaagaw as earl; as 1675 badgea were pro- 
vided for the town beggan, and the rest were banished. Marwick. Extracti 
frnm thr Rtcordt of the Borough of QlaiDOUi, l., p, 457. Occasionally also pay- 
ments were made from the town cheet to particular poor people both before and 
after 1597. TLioa the following entries occur in the borough acconnta i 

Aug, 10, 1577, Item to Andro DuQcane for hia support to mend him of his 
hurt, xiiji. iiiid. 

July 10, 1578, Item to Serjand Bteill in almovs to help to core hia leg, lit. 

Oct. Qth, 1584. Horn gewin to Barbara Bamsaye ane pure wowmaa with 

1612. Item gilin to ane young man quha was rabbit of bis pak, ili. 

In 1697 also before the Act of that year waa passed a committee had been 
appointed in Qlaagow "for reasoning anent the ordour and lawis ooncermog 
(he pair folkU," lb., pp. 463, 467, 472, 477 and 187. 

In Aberdeen in 1G9S more organieed relief waa attempted. The whole town 
on Jan. 2i)rd, 1696 met together and the poor were divided into four olasses, 
(1) "babia," {3) -'decayit persones bona halderis," |3) "leamit and impotent 
persones, (4) "sic as war decrepit and auid" if bred and bom in the town or 
reaident there for seven ycara. The inliabitants then agreed aome to receive 
"ane baib" and others to contribute maney. They asked however that the 
magistrate should take "aubstantious ordour anent the expelling of eitranear 
beggaris" and that their own poor sbauld remain at home and be oonleat with 
the aid allowed them, "and according to the said voting ilk man speking be 
himaelf as aaid ia, the roll was instantlie sett down, and sic as eyerie man 
grintit be bis awin mouth wreittin, and the babia delyuerit to sic as war 
oontent to reoeawe them.'" Extracts from the Council Regittert of Alitrd<en, 
u., p. 124, The authorittea of l)oth Glasgow and Aberdeen we shall see made 
other attempta to relieve their poor, but lilie the efforts of the Enghsh towns 
these attempts were seldom long auccesaful. 
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employed in common work dming their life times." But it 
concludes with a elauao that separates the likeness hitherto 
existing between the regulations of the two countries. The 
execution of the law in landward parishes is placed in the 
hands of the kirk session'. 

Henceforward the history of poor relief in Scotland is 
different from that of England. In England the law of 1597, as 
re-enacted in 1601, remained the chief enactment for dealing 
with the poor throughout the century, but in Scotland, on the 
contrary, many alterations in the law were made; sometimes 
the kirk session was declared responsible for relieving the poor, 
at other times the justices, sometimes the heritors of the parish, 
were to assist the sessions, at other times the presbytery ; 
sometimes the impotent were to be better relieved, at other 
times the able-bodied were to be employed in Houses of Correc- 
tion": statute succeeded statute in the seventeenth century as 
in the sixteenth, and for the most part with as little result 

Still, in spite of these many alterations, the Scotch poor law 
always resembled that of England in insisting on the duty of 
each parish to support three classes of people, (1) the aged poor, 
(2) the lame and blind, &c,, and (3) orphans and destitute 
children. But the able-bodied poor of Scotland, unlike those of 
England, were not entitled to either work or relief No legal 
provision was made for them except in Houses of Correction'. 



' Juniea V., onp. 372. NichoU'B Hiatory of the Scotch Poor Laui, pp. 31, 33. 

- lu 1600 the kirb SesBion wan to be assinted when oecessary b; one or two 
presbyters in the ezeoutioo of the acts for the leViet of the poor and pauUhmeat 
of vsgubondfi, and »U presbyters were to "take diligent tryal of the obedienoa of 
the said seasioDB bereanent." Ib^ p. 34. 

1617. Joatices are appointed and are Eo eiecate lawe against vagrants. 
16.. p. 37. 

In 1661 Juatioes of the peace were to administer tlie lava Cor the relief of 
Che poor. lb., p. 58. 

1672. Correction Honaes to be estftbliahed in thirty bargha. lb., p. 67. 

Proolamatioa of 1092. The heritora, ministera and 1 Thiaregiilation was 
elders were to make the lists of the poor, and the charge ( confirmed by the Act 
tor the maiutenanoevas to be borne half by the heritors j of 16!I8. lb., p. 79 



and half by the householders of the parish. 
' lb., p. 61. 



J and 8' 
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But during the seveateenth century even the relief given to 
the old and to the young in Scotland was not 
fa'ST'^'^ thoroughly administered. Not only do the frequent 
enactineuta of the legislature show that the govern- 
ing class were not satisfied with the result of the existiog laws on 
the subject, but the fact that the Scotch poor laws were on the 
whole ioeffectual is also indicated by the respon-se made by the 
juEitices to the Scotch Privy Council, by the hardships which 
the poor sufTered in the time of dearth at the close of the 
century, and by the continued existence of beggars, licensed or 
unlicensed, not only in the seventeenth century but until the 
beginning of the present reign. 

In Scotland as in Kngland the Privy Council endeavoured 
, . a, **■ '"'iti'^^ ^^^ justices to secure a better admini- 

stration of the poor laws. But the Scotch justices 
possessed less legal authority than their English 
ihey'w" un- col league-s, while they also were less inclined either 
rne'to infcn;< ^ obcy the Council or to impose taxation. Con- 
ihemieiveir' sequently the efforts of the Scotch Privy Council 
'he'kffii M«- failed while those of the English Privy Council 
''""'■ succeeded. The effect of the Council's inter- 

ference in Scotland can be seen io the events of the year 1623. 

This was a time of great hardship. "Mony tamileis and 
tennentis and tabotiraris of the ground who forraarlie wer 
honnest houshalderis...ar now turned beggaris thame aelffiaand 
of all aiort of beggaris thair estate and condttioun is most 
miserable, becaus thay for the most pairt being eshamed to 
beg underlyia all (he extremiteis quhairwith the pinching of 
thftir belleia may afflict thame'." In consequence of this 
distress the Council issued an oi-der that the destitute poor of 
each parish should be adequately supported, and that constables 
should be provided to apprehend and punish vagrants. The 
expense of both proceedings was to be met by a tax levied 
upon all the inhabitants of the district. 

The replies of the Scotch justices to this order bring out the 
difference which existed between England and Scotland in law, 
opinions and practice and the consequent difficulty in enforcing 



' Itrgiiler of th 



■iih Privy Council, Vol. xi 
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in Scotland a thorough organisation of poor relief. Thus the 
justices of Haddington and Lothian write that in regard to the 
tax which was ordered by the Council for apprehending and 
keeping of idle beggars they " doutt if ane simple proclamatioun 
be ane sufficient warrand unto us to sett doun stent upouu 
every man " ; with regard to the relief of the poor they thought 
the general contribution beneficial, but " becaus every con- 
trihutioun is odious and smellis of ane taxatioun they could not 
undertak how to proceid thairin, being ane matter beyond thair 
capacitie '." The j ustices of Edinburgh reply that " thair is no 
jaillis nor warding plaices within the parochins nor touns of this 
sherefdome that is able to conteiue a tent pairt of the pure 
beging in the same," order was therefore given in Edinburgh 
that every landed gentleman should sustain his own poor, and 
that the ministeRi should exhort their parishionere to refrain 
from giving alma to the able-bodied beggars'. Other justices 
arrange meetings to discuss the best means of relieving the 
destitution which existed ; they nearly all report that it is best 
for the kirk sessions to " stent " their own parishioners, and for 
each landlord to support the poor on his estate". 

Again in 1631 and 1632 there are signs of greater care for 
the poor in Scotland, and this may be due to the action of the 
Council, but in Scotland it seems clear that the justices left the 
administration almost entirely in the hands of the kirk sessions, 
and that the kirk sessions were not induced to enforce an 
adequate system of poor relief for a long term of years. Conse- 
quently Scottish poor relief remained in the seventeenth century 
in much the same condition as it had been in both England and 
Scotland in the preceding period. 

In Scotland, as in both countries before 1597, assistance 
was given to the poor by the parochial officials, j/,, in«de. 
and the money was raised by collections at the ^In "y ti 
church doors. 



ES 



' RegUter of the Scottish Privy Council, p. 836. 

' Hi., p. 818. 

' e.g. Linlithgow, lb., p. 640. The juntioes of Perthahire howevei said evBi7 
poor person was to have a peclc of meal weekly, anil thac the heritors were to 
paj for it "contorme to the stent roll to be iiett dona be the Beisioun of the 
paroohe kirk." lb., p. 820. See also pp. 828, 832, do. 
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How smaii these contributions were may be seen from 
the records of the town and parish of Banff. In 1624 the 
condition of the poor at Bantf was discussed during the visi- 
tation of the presbytery, and the " haill eldership promised 
to have ane faithfull cair for provisioune of thair awne 
poore and to purge ther bounds of vagabond beggares." No 
improved method of relief was reported at the next visitation, 
but the " minister and eldares " again promise to look after 
the poor'. In 1631, however, some arrangement was actually 
made. No one was to give alms to strange beggars, and the 
town poor were to be relieved in their homes. But, in order to 
secure this result, provision was made only for twenty poor, 
although the population of the town probably numbered nearly 
two thousand'. It seems likely that this was about the amount 
of assistance granted in Banff throughout the century, for in 
1673 it is noted that twenty-seven poor received assistance from 
the kirk sessions, and in 1691 only twenty-five'. This relief 
was so iusufKcient that beggars abounded ; in 1633 £3 6s. Sd. 
■was paid " To Willie Wat, scurger for outhalding the poore'"; 
in 1642 vagrant beggars were to be put in the "theiffis hoill " 
until the niagistratea had time to see them well scourged, while 
in 1698 and again in 1742 the system of badged beggars was 
adopted", which is itself an admission of the insufficiency of the 
relief aHbrded by the parish. 



' The Annali a/ Banff, W. Cramotid, u.. pp. 23 and 25. 

' lb., I., p. Bo. The population of the puriah of Banff was itOOO in 1775, 
and in 1T97 the town numbered 700 leas than the parish. The poor relieved in 
1631 were poeaibly all town poor, but the figurea of lfl73 and I69I refer to the 
whole parish. 

' Eitracte from the Eiik ScasionB minutes, lb.. Vol. n., pp, 49 and 61. 
April 14Ih, 1073. "Distributed poor's money; Ma; 6, £13. 3f. id,; Aug. 5, 
£19. 0.. id.-. Nov. 2. £13. Oi. U.; Feb. 3. £13. 12». Ten are Beatown poor 
»nd seventeen are town poor." "Nov. 17th, 1691, DlBtributed to the poor 
£10, 16«. Nnmber of poor: 8 town*! poor, 4 Beatonm poor, 6 landwsrt poor 
4nd 6 protemporariouB." 

* Ibu 1., pp. 74, 80. 

■ tb; pp. 166 and 313. IflSS, May 21. "The magistratg and Counaell 
■ppoynt bages tor such poor as is thought convenient to beg through the towne 
knd ordain tile drum to goe tborron the towne inhibiting to relive any poor 
etcept those who have badges." 
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Occasionally also, as in Elizabethan Englaud, the bnrgesses 
of particular towns saw that the poor could not 
live on the relief granted by the church officials, iiefof thepoor 
and made great efforts to raise tidditional funds so 
that they might he able to free their town from beggars. But, 
as the convention of Scotch boroughs stated in 1579, it was 
difficult to grant relief in one town only, because there were so 
manj' beggars from other parts. In Scotland, aa in England 
under Eiizabeth, the town systems of poor relief ceased to be 
auccessful after a few years. The efforts in this direction made 
in Aberdeen are probably fairly typical of those attempted by 
more philanthropic burgesses. Even in 1595 the inhabitants 
of Aberdeen had distributed the destitute " babis " and had 
levied voluntary contributions for the other poor'. Early in the 
seventeenth century, however, beggars existed who were licensed 
by the town", and in 1619 the "haill towne" was again con- 
vened, and it was agreed that all the beggars should be 
sustained in their homes and prevented from begging. It was 
estimated that the cost would amount to 2,600 marks, and 
£1,000 of this was to be raised "by way of taxatioun," while 
eleven hundred marks was to be obtained from the contributions 
at communion or collections at the church doors'. Two years 
later, in April 1621, we are told that " the wark hes hed a gude 
and happie succes so that the haill poor peopill within this 
burght that were then beggaris have beine now almost these 
thric yeiris past interteained and keiped from begging." It was 
therefore then agreed that the same methods should " stand and 
continew" always, and that the town should continue to con- 
tribute its thousand pounds a year, that the poor might be 
relieved at home*. Why the plan iailed does not appear, but it 
did fail, since in 1650 tickets were given to the town beggars of 
Aberdeen to distinguish them from those of other districts*. 



' Sm note above. 

' Selectioni from Eccletiaiticnl litcordi o/ Aberdeen, p. 83, 
' Extracti from the Record! ef the Burgh o/ Aberdren, t. p. S60. 
' lb., p. 373. The diatribution ai relief was appare&tl; still a 
deAcoDs appointed by the kirk seBBtoiiB. 

• Ih., p. 112, Vol. n. Seottiih Burgh BeeoriU Society. 
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In Aberdeen, therefore, wc- can see that the money raised by 
the kirk seasions was only about half the amount which the 
town rtilera considered necessary for the adequate suppoi-t of the 
poor, and that when the town was kept free from beggars resort 
had to be made to a compulaory tax. 

But compulaory taxes were very unpopular both in Scotland 

and England, but while in England tbey were 

queticy of u- forced on the people by the justices of the peace, 

Scotland be- acting under instructiona from the Privy Council, 
fore 1B18. . J ' 

in Scotland they never were generally adopted 
until the present century. In the report of 1818 the temporary 
arrangements of Aberdeen and other towns' were forgotten, and 
it was then said that before 1700 only three parishes had 
resorted to compulsion'. This means that only three pariahes 
continued to use asaeaaments for a long period, and therefore 
the poor relief granted in Scotland was almost always the 
voluntary assistance given by the kirk sessions. 

How insufficient this assistance was is indicated by the 

proclamations issued during the years of scarcity 
citncyofriiiif at the close of the century. The period from 1692 
flie years 169a to 1699 has been called the "seven ill years," The 

poor suffered great distress, and a aeries of pro- 
clamations was issued by the Privy Council with the object of 
remedying matters. 

In 1692 the first proclamation waa published ; thia stated 
that the Act for Houses of Correction had been neglected, and 



■ For OlBBgow Bee note beloiri for Diunbarton see Dumbarton Bnrgh 
Beeordt, p. i9. 18lb Jui. 1686, " FoiHameikill aa the magiBtrattiB. mmiater 
anil elilers of this burgh o°veDit in IhU geaaioua In the kirk of Ibie burgh, on 
the 14 of this instant In reapcct the burgh is trubiit be etraiDgerB and vnkath 
beggars and the pure oC tliis burgh damnifeit. Thairfor (haj thocht it beet that 
the magistrattis Bould cans put the Acts of Pailiament sgaice abiU and itardie 
beggars ta eiecutionD q'by unkuth pure resort to tbair own parocbins and the 
pure of this burgh and piu-ocbe be belpit and bettii maintenit, and to this 
eSeot thut the magiatrBtCis eould caue set dovn ane Bt«nt roll rpoone the 
inhabitants and burgesses of this burgh for a monthlie o°tributioun to the 
poore, to keip them Fra begging. [StcntmasterB Dhosin]." 

* Beport forwarded by the Moderator of the General Assembly and printed 
in the 3rd Rep. of the Select Committee of the Honse of Commons on the Poor 
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ordered the heritors and inhabitants of each parish to meet and 
put in execution the other good laws made for the poor'. In 
the same year a second proclamation was issued which stated 
that the previous order had had little effect because it was 
uncertain where the beggars were boru and because suitable 
provision was not made for them in their parishes'. The next 
year therefore another proclamation was promulgated, and, it is 
said, " due obedience " was not yet given to the laws, " so that 
the poor are not duly provided for in many places nor the 
vagabonds restrained." In 1698 the fourth and last proclama- 
tion was published, and again it is stated that the poor laws 
have not taken effect, partly because there were no houses 
provided for the poor and partly because the people responsible 
for the execution of the laws had been negligent of their duty'. 

The statements of these proclamations show that little poor 
relief was then administered in Scotland, but a stronger proof 
that this was so is furnished by the existence of the misery 
endured by the poor during these years : this was so great that 
it is said whole parishes in some dbtricts were nearly depopu- 
lated*. 

But the fact which throws the strongest light upon the 
administration of poor relief in Scotland is the 
continued existence of beggary. This was the real tieneyofreUet 
method by which most of the poor were relieved, rrev^iace of 
Even the Town Council of Aberdeen tolerated 
licensed beggars, and in 1664 a resolution was passed by the 
synod, which shows that the licensing of beggars was then 
a general practice in the diocese ; it is ordained that a minister 
should license " those creaving for support " only within his own 
parish'. 

In 1699 the beggars of Stirling also were licensed', but 

■ Nioholls, Hill, of tht Scotch Poor Law, p. 7B seq. 
« lb., p. 81. ' lb., p. 83. 

* lb., p. 78. 

* Seleotiona bom BCcleBi&Btical records of Aberdeen. BtpiiCer o/ Synod. 



' '20 May, 1699. "CouHidericg the iiiBUportable number of ei 
vagrant beggera who daylie frequent tbia burgh" the elders and bailUea are to 
meet "and take ane etaot BDCOtuit of the poor belonging to the aamen bni^b 
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the existence of licensed beggars was uot the worst of the eviL 
This method of dealing with the matter, it is true, is very strong 
evidence that insufficient poor relief was given because it ia 
furnishod by the administrators themselves; the beggar must 
be destitute, or they ought not to have given him a license, and 
he could hardly have been among those who were too proud to 
receive relie£ But the districts where unlicensed beggary pre- 
vailed were in a far worse condition. How great the evil waa 
may be seen from the evidence of Fletcher of Saltoun, who 
wrote in 1698. His complaints and even his language closely 
resemble that of Harman when he describes the English beggars 
under Henry VIII., and that of Heit, concerning those who 
lived under Elizabeth ; they are in strong contrast to the self- 
satisfied reports of the English justices of the reign of Charles I. 
" There are," he says, " at this day in Scotland (besides a great 
number of families very meanly provided for by the church 
boxes, with others, who. living upon bad food, fall into various 
diseases) 200,000 people bogging from door to door. These are 
not only no ways advantageous, but a very grievous burden to 
Bo poor a country, aud though the number of them be perhaps 
double to what it was formerly, by reason of the present great 
distress, yet in ail times there have been about 100,000 of these 
vagabonds who have lived without any regard or submission 
either to the laws of the land or even of those of God and 
nature.. ..No magistrate could ever discover or be informed 
which way any of these wretches died, or that ever they were 
baptized. Many murders have been discovered among them ; 
and they are not only a most unspeakable oppression to poor 
tenants (who. if they give not bread or some sort of provision 
to perhaps forty such villains in one day, are sure to be insulted 
by them), but they rob many poor people, who live in houses 
distant from any neighbourhood. In years of plenty many 
thousands of them meet together in the mountains, where they 
feast and riot for many days ; and at countiy weddings, markets, 
burials and other like public occasions, they are to be seen, both 



as they maj be knomie axiii diatinguisbed &om 
from the Heeurdi o/ Stirling, Vol. u., p. 90. 
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men and women, perpetually drunk, cursing, blaspheming and 
fighting together'." 

This terrible state of things indicates clearly that no efficient 

system of poor relief waa then in force in Scotland, and shows 
the evil resulting from trusting the relief of the poor to charity, 
when charity was altogether insufficient. It is, however, well 
known that in more charitable days the Scotch sj'stem of poor 
relief found many supporters who urged that the poor obtained 
sufficient help, and that the organiaation which relied on charity 
called forth a much more noble spirit in both rich and poor than 
that which depended upon compulsion. Thia opinion prevailed 
especially in 1818, although even then beggary was nearly 
universal' in Scotland, but it must be remembered that in 1818 
Scottish poor relief gained by comparison with the English 
because England was then suffering from the increase in 
pauperism produced by the lax rules of administration which 
had been introduced into her system of poor relief during the 
preceding twenty -five years. 

But in the seventeenth century the danger was rather that 
there should be too little relief than too much. 
The citizens of Glasgow, like those of Aberdeen, totihe fsMure 
introduced compulsory assessments, and said the mirsiion in 
"commendable cair" for the poor now shown was 
"to the glorie of God and good report of this citie"; but, in 
Epite of this good result, altered their methods, apparently 
because of the unpopularity of the poor rate'. It is easy to see 

> Second Disconree concerning the affsirB of Scotland quoted and compared 
with He«t's letter in Donlop'a Laa of Scotland relating fo t)u Poor, p. 1. 

■ 9m 3rd Rrport of SeUcI Committee on the Poor Laat. 

* In 1638 the OIosijOv Town Cooncil reports in fnvour of relieving the poor 
in their homee, and orders the inhabitants to be "eCented" for their relief. In 
Jan, 1639 the rate »»b imposed aad amounted to £600, or oue-fifth of the 
ordinary taxation. In April the poor vrere to be "keipit in thur houaeie for 
ane quarter to cum," &nd in October the arrBngemeot was said to be aucceaefot, 
and was continned for a ;ear. But in 1647 the town aathorities aaj the; are 
loath to take the course allonred by law. and ask the kirk BGEaioD to "fallow 
furthe the waj on ane voluntar mnnelhlie contriliutione" ; aoj deficiency in the 
Bum neceaaacy for the poor teas however still to be cootribnted by the town. 
In iei9 means were formed of stimnlaling the voluntary contributors '■ Anent 
the inbringing of the poores meotinance it is iuacted that the refnissarB be 
L. 19 
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why this happened. Town governors and kirk officials were 

much more affected by unpopularity with the ratepayers than 
ju.'jtices of the peace, and were much less influenced by the 
central goveroment. Consequently it seems that because in 
Scotland the system of poor relief was not in the hands of the 
justices of the peace, there was no period in the history of 
Scotch poor relief corresponding to the years in which the Book 
of Orders was enforced in England under Charles I. The result 
was that in Scotland the poor laws though made were not 
thoroughly administered until the present reign. 

The history of poor relief in France is very similar to 
a Thehii- ^^^^ '° Scotland, except that iu the earlier 
relfef"!!?*"' Stages French legislation is in advance of that 
France. ^f England. 

After the middle of the fourteenth century there were 
vagrant laws in France and Paris as in Scotland and England. 
The first general measure for the relief of the poor also ia 
almost exactly contemporaneous in all three countries. In 
1536, Francis I. issued two edicts. The first ordains "that 
the impotent poor who have room and lodging and dwelling 
houses shall be nourished and entertained by their parishes, and 
for this purpose a register shall be made by the cures, vicars 
or churchwardens, each for his own parish," in order that these 
ofBcers may distribute alms to the poor who are disabled. 
In each parish boxes were to be placed in which offerings were 
to be collected, and every Sunday, in Paris as in England, the 
preachers in their sermons were to exhort their hearers to con- 
tribute. Abbeys, priones, chapters and colleges were to give 
their alms to this box'. 

By a second edict of King Francis, issued in this year, the 
able-bodied poor were compelled to labour in return for their 
qoartarit vpoii nith aojoutieB." Btill lbs iania raised wera intuffiejent, and in 
1663 ft tax vat sg&in impoaed only to be again iliscoutinued a tew years later. 
ExtraeU from tht Retordi of alaigow. K. Marwick, Vol. :., pp, 895, 89(1, 400, 
406, Md Vol. II.. pp. 180, 183. 254, 369. 

■ AJexandie MoDOier, Hiiloirt de Vaiiitlimce dam lei tempi ancieni el 
modtniei, p. 307. 

" Par obncuoe paioisse, eeroiit establiB boetea et Ironca qui par ohacon joor 
du dimauDhe. eeroot reoommaud^s par Ibb oureK et vioairei en 
par lea pr^dioateutB eu Ifur BBrmona." 
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alms, and it was ordered that the ordinances made io Paris 
concerning the poor should be binding also in the towns of 
Brittany'. These edicts of King Francis contain almost exactly 
similar provisions to those of the statutes of Henry VUI., even 
in matters of detail. 

Several other edicts between this and 1551 concern the 
poor, chiefly the Parisian poor. Public works were established 
to employ them, and efforts were made to succour the impotent 
poor in hospitals. In 1544 a governing body for the poor was 
established by Letters Patent, and the right of levj'ing a tax or 
poor rate was given to this new authority'. But the new taxa- 
tion met with much opposition, and in 1551 an ordinance was 
issued which bears a very close resemblance to the English 
statute of 1-563. All the inhabitants of Paris and the suburbs 
were to state how much they were willing to contribute to the 
support of the poor. Their answers were to be laid before the 
Parliament, which was then to assess everyone according to his 
wealth. The object of the edict was to make the taxation 
voluntary if possible without surrendering the right of imposing 
compulsory payment. Even at the Revolution this contribution 
had not altogether disappeared, although it was too small an 
amount to have much' practical effect. 

In 1566 it was again ordered that throughout France every 
town and every village was to care for its own poor*. In 
particular towns a good deal was done : not only were public 
workshops opened in Paris', but in 1612 new hospitals were 
established, and in Lyons and in certain other towns the same 
kind of relief was given. 

But, as in England in the sixteenth century, relief was only 
administered in paiticular districts and for a short time. In 
France as in Scotland the history of the seventeenth century 
was like that of the sixteenth. Iklict succeeded edict; they 
had some result but not much ; no general system was ever 
' Monnier, p. 308. Brittany vaa not thoroughl; iDcorpoialed vith the rest 
ot Franoe. 

* Ib^ p. 313 seq. 

* lb., pp. 314 and 317. 

* C. Chaniborant, Du PaupirUme, p. 92. 
' lb., p. 96, 

19— a 
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established, nor were the poor ever effectually relieved. Per- 
haps it was impossible that laws of this kind should be executed 
in France because the French did not possess any county officials 
like the English justices of the peace. The Council might be 
willing to enforce the law, but the necessary machinery was 
wanting, and consequently in France as in Scotland poor laws 
were only made ; they were not thoroughly administered. 

The history of poor relief in France and Scotland thus seems 

to bring into greater prominence the fact that the 
■on bewiTe^n ' English Organisation is not exactly the inevitable 
reUe/?n°ESg^' result of the statutc of 1601. Like causes led to 
in France and like regulations in all three countries, but the 

regulations did not lead to the same result. The 
organisation of poor relief in France and Scotland continued in 
the English sixteenth century stage down to the present 
century. In the light of their history we can understand the 
preamble to the commission of 1631. The justices acted in 
many parts as if the poor laws were obsolete, and they were 
always tending to become obsolete in France and Scotland. In 
England that stage was passed during the ten years of the 
enforcement of the Book of Orders. Privy Council and justices 
were alike effective at the same time ; the Privy Council took 
action, and the justices were urged to do their duty. Few 
officials, perhaps none, could have done the work so well. If 
the justices of later days granted too much relief it was because 
of the justices of Charles I. that relief was ever efficiently 
administered at all. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



CONCLUSIONS. 

1. Summary of history of EDglish poor relief before the Civil War. 

2. The political significance of the paternal measures of the Government. >^ 

(a) Possible attempt to attach to the Government the poorer part of the ^ 
nation. 

(b) Habitaal use of proclamations and orders in Council for a popular 
purpose. 

8. Success of the enforcement of the Book of Orders in the reign of 
Charles I. 

4. Results of effectual administration of the poor law on English social 
history. 

(a) The increased communication between rich and poor. 

(b) Decrease of bitterness of competition and increase of order. 

We have now traced the history of the making and early 
administration of the English Poor Law. We have 
seen that the English system of poor relief like of^histo^™?*^ 
the English House of Commons was once only one »y»tem of 

' , . . poor relief 

of many like institutions common to the whole of before the 



Western Europe. Although in our century other 
nations have again regulated the help given to the poor by 
public authorities, in neither France, Scotland nor Germany 
has the public organisation for the relief of the destitute a 
continuous history. The system survived in England alone 
among the greater nations of Europe. It began as part of the 
labour statutes, but the regulations of Richard II. had probably 
little practical effect. The administration of relief of the poor 
by secular authorities seems to have been first really organised 
under Henry VIII. by London, Ipswich, and other towns. 
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Even after this public poor relief was not thoroughly established 
for more than another century. 

These municipal orders were followed by statutes adopting 
similar regulations for the whole country. But the statutes were 
very irregularly enforced ; they were constantly neglected, and new 
-^ legislation was passed with little better result. Still the great 
distress of the years of scarcity of 1594 to 1597 excited public 
attention ; men like Bacon and Raleigh joined in the discussions 
of Parliament and in 1597 the statutory provisions were made 
which remained for the most part unchanged until 1834. But 
the law was only well executed for a few years : good adminis- 
tration rather than good legislation was necessary, and it is in 
regard to the provision for administration rather than in regard 
to municipal regulations or statutory enactments that the 
history of England differs from that of France and Scotland. 

The difference was mainly caused by the coexistence in 
England of a Privy Council active in matters concerning the 
poor and of a powerful body of county and municipal officers 
who were willing to obey the Privy Council. 

Even in the reign of Elizabeth the Privy Council sometimes 
interfered in enforcing measures of relief, but only as a 
temporary expedient for relieving the distress caused by years 
of scarcity. But from 1629 to 1640 they acted continuously 
in this direction and by means of the Book of Orders succeeded, 
as far as children and the impotent poor were concerned, in 
securing the due execution of the law. 

The Council also succeeded in inducing the justices to 
provide work for the able-bodied poor in many of the districts 
in the eastern counties, and in some places in almost every 
county. 

This provision of work was provided either in Houses of 
Correction or in the parishes. In the former case it was 
punitive, in the latter it was given mainly with the object of 
enabling the unemployed to earn their living ; in both cases it 
was often accompanied by training in a trade. It does not 
seem to have been designed at all as a test for the applicant 
for relief. The poor of the parishes were probably well known ; 
the strange poor were all supposed to be sent indiscriminately 
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to the House of Correction ; moreover no other form of relief 
was granted to the able-bodied poor except when the parishes 
failed to find sufficient work. 

The organisation was needed because it was an age of 
economic transition ; the agricultural revolution prevented men 
from Gnding work in their old employments, while under the 
new industrial organisation earnings were more unstable even 
when they were higher than they were before. 

It may be that there is a political aide to the policy of 
Charles's Council in this matter. Dr Gardiner ^ ^^^ 
suggests that the adoption of this policy of nftf,'"' "''''' 
paternal government may be attributed to the gStVrnment. 
influence of Wentworth. "It can hardly be by ,„^ PoisiWe 
accident that his accession to the Privy Council ""/urt'lhe 
was followed by a series of measures aiming at the ^Mr°UMe< 
beoefitof the people in general, and at the protec- "BO""""*'"- 
tion of the helpless against the pressure caused by the self 
interest of particular classes'." 

There were also other members of the Council who were 
likely to be interested in enforcing orders for the benefit of 
the poorer classes. Sir Julius Caesar, the Master of the 
Rolls, was at that time in office. He certainly was very 
charitable if not very wise in hia charity. He ia described by 
Fuller as " a person of prodigious bounty to all of worth or 
want so that he might seem to be Almoner-General of the 
Nation. The story is well known of a Gentleman who once 
borrowing his Coach (which was as well known to poor people 
as any Hospital in England) was so rendevouzed about with 
Beggers in London that it cost him all the money in his purse 
to satisfle their importunity; so that he might have hired 
twenty coaches on the same terms'." It is also probable that 
Laud may have had something to do with the strict enforce- 
ment of the apprentice part of the law in 1633-4, for we have 
seen he was much interested in apprenticeship, and founded 
many charities for the purpose himself 

Dr Gardiner also thinks that this policy "may serve as an 



' S. It. Oardiner, Hi'tory of England, i 
' FuHet'B Worthia. p. 17Q. 



., p. 160, ed. 1684. 
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indication that there were some at least in the Council who in 
their quarrel with the aristocracy were anxious to fall back 
upon an alliance with the people*." It is very possibly not 
entirely accidental that the name of John Caesar is attached 
to a report from Edwinstree in 1639 in which the inhabitants 
are *'well disposed in relegion, obedient to gou(em)m* and 
forward in pious and charitable accons'," while the district of 
John Hampden sent up at least one protest as to the measures 
of scarcity'. 

There is however possibly another political side to these 
orders. The measures which were designed to 

2 b. The use #. , i - o 

ofprocUma- protcct the poor from the undue rapacity of 
council "f r traders or from the carelessness of parochial officials 
popular pur- were nearly all enforced by proclamations and 

orders in Council. Generally these orders were 
in accordance with the letter of the law and almost always 
with the spirit which had dictated the legislation; but still 
the fact that proclamations and orders in Council were used 
.to enforce this popular side of government may have been 
designed to increase the popularity of government by this 
means ; it certainly tended to habituate the justices to their 
use and to make the majority of the nation cease to regard 
them as instruments of tyranny. 

This danger was not unforeseen at the time. A knowledge 
of it probably influenced the reply of the Scotch justices 
when they doubted if " ane simple proclamatioun be ane suf- 
ficient warrand" for levying a tax*, but there is also a remarkable 
protest by John Hawarde in 1597 when he is recording the 
enforcement of the measures undertaken to help the poor at 
that time. He says that engrossers, and forestallers of com 
in London were proceeded against **by the Queen's prero- 
gative only and by proclamation, councils, orders and letters, 
and thus their decrees, councils, proclamations, and orders 
shall be a firm and forcible law and of the like force as the 



1 S. R. Oardiner, HitU of England^ vn., p. 164. 

> Vol. 426, 78. 

' See above, p. 198. 

« See aboTe, p. 2S8. 
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Common law or an Act of Parliament." The Puritan lawyer 
jealously notes that the builders of illegal cottages and negli- 
gent justices also were to be punished "on the proclamation 
, and not on the statute'." "And this is the intent," he says, 
" of the Privy Councillors in our day and time to attribute to 
I their councils and orders the vigour, force and power of a firm 
law and of higher virtue and force, jurisdiction and 'pre- 
heminence ' than any positive law, whether it be the common 
law or statute law. And thus in a short time the Privy 
Councillors of this realm would be the most honourable, noble 
and commanding lords in all the world and [have] the majesty 
of prince and ruler of the greatest reverence in all the world'." 

It is quite possible that this side of government was enforced 
by the orders in Council simply as a matter of convenience ; it 
might have been difficult to pass new legislation contrary to 
the interests of the middle classes through a body in which 
the representation of those classes was so great as it was in 
the Tudor and Stuart House of Commons. 

But if the danger of allowing the royal prerogative to be 
used apart from statute law was seen and protested against 
under the popular Queen Elizabeth, it would certainly also 
excite opposition in the reign of Charles I. 

The substance of the orders however does not appear to 
have excited opposition. Men of both sides sent in their 
reports to the Privy Council, and more energetic measures to 
execute the poor law were taken in the Puritan counties of the 
east than in any other part of England. 

The effects of the enforcement of the Elizabethan poor law 
and of the Book of Orders were considerable both 
in the reign of Charles I. and ever since that time. the'enrercV 



^ Nev hoUBBa id London had to be o( a certain eize and lieitibt, and in tba 
eouotr; had to bava land attached to (hem. During the aane setting of this 
Cotirt the Attorn ey-Oeneral intcrmed against a certain Negrooae and others Tor 
bailding cottages in London "contrai? to the proclamation." One offendei 
wu lined £100, another £40, and another £20. while the housea were destroyed 
" fot their base ooudition " and the timber was to be sold for the benefit of the 
poor. Lfi ReporUi del Caiei in Camera Stellata, 1593—1609. John Hawarde, 
edited bj W. P. BaildoD, F.3.A. 

' lb., pp. 78, 79. 
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Sl^kofo?. Harmans book, the many insurrections and riots 
rSSgn^of *** ^^ ^^^ sixteenth century, the letter of Justice Hext 

Charles I. ^^^ ^j^^ statements in many proclamations show 

us how great was the disorder in England during the reigns of 
the Tudors and James I. The Somersetshire justice almost 
unconsciously reveals the main part of the reason. Many 
people, he tells us, were emboldened to say, "They must not 
starve, They will not starve," and so the honest countryman 
suffered from the depredations of rogues and could hardly 
endure the burdens laid upon him\ " Maximus magister 
venter" quotes another writer of the period; repression did 
little good until it was accompanied by relief. Moreover it was 
impossible to enforce the repressive regulations against vagrants 
until relief was administered because the " foolish pity '* of the 
inhabitants and of the justices prevented punishments from 
being inflicted. Throughout the sixteenth century and, after a 
short interval after 1597, again in the reign of James I. there 
are complaints of the increase of vagrants and of the disorder 
in the country'. 

The effect of the Book of Orders cannot be lightly estimated 
if we contrast the statements of Justice Hext and his contem- 
poraries with those of the justices under Charles I. Complaints 
of great disorder then cease in all parts of the country except 
London. In many places vagabonds are said to no longer 
trouble the neighbourhood. In High Peak the justices state 
"nowe wee haue fewe or noe wanderers'"; at Wallington in 
Surrey few vagabonds are taken because now only a small 
Y number come to the hundred*; while at Andover there is "scarce 

a vagrant found about vs nor are any pickeryes com(m)itted'." 
In a few places, as at Bramber', the improvement is stated to 
be owing to the activity of Provost Marshals but in many 
other places it is directly connected with the Book of Orders. 
Thus in parts of Westmoreland we hear that there was great 

1 Btrype's AnnaU, No. 213. See p. 126. 
' E.g. Little Proe. Bk„ James I., No. 27. 
» Dom, State Papers, Chas. I., Vol. 293, No. 116, July, 1635. 

* 16., Vol. 316, No. 26, March 163|. 
» 16., Vol. 260, 11, n., Nov. 1633. 

• 16., Vol. 426, 37 and 19, July, 1639. 
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improvement iu consequence of the enforcement of the poor law 
in 1638; "idle persons haue beene banished out of the countrey" 
and the poor of the neighbourhood were " more willing to take 
paynes'." In two divisions of Shropshire it was "rare to see a 
wandring person'," and at Appletree in Derby the overseers 
relieve the poor and set to work "such as are poore and yett well 
able to ivorke W^ wee tynde doeth very much good in the 
cuntrj-e'." But the most decided symptoms of improvement 
are indicated by a report from a district of Leicestershire which 
reveals a state of things in strong contrast to that of Somerset 
in 15'J6. The justices record a very careful attention to the 
Book of Orders, especially the parts relating to setting the poor 
to work, teaching knitting to the young and placing out appren- 
tices " that yong people and children may receive imployment 
and fittinge educacon and soe avoide idleues and lewdenes of 
life." These efforts tbey tell us " in all partes of the con(n)tie 
hath already wrought soe good effect ; as that since the last 
Assizes to the day of the date hereof there is come into the 
comon gaole in the cou(n)ty of Leic. but two prisoners for two 
small felonyes, committed by two 8eu(er)al! yonge people, beinge 
servants settled at the tyrae of the offences committed*." 

The disappearance of vagrants, the decrease of felonies and 
increase of order are reported as the direct consequence of the 

' Dom. StaU Papers. Chas. I., VoL 888, No. 7, April, 1638. 

' Cherbnry aad Ford, Chas. I., Vol. 272. 58, 64, July, 1634. See above tor 
a like report from Monalow, also vrbere tbe effect of the euforcemeiil of the 
Book of Orders wnn immediate. 

' Vol. 185, 41, Feb. 163;. From Morlestoo and Litehoich, Derhyahire, alao 
the JDsticea saj of Tagranta "oor oountr; is oleerly deliuered of them." Vol. 
IU4, So. 25. June. 11131. 

* Vol. 216. No. 103, May 30th, 1632. From Benerftl divisions of Someraet 
also -we hare a report which showa that the couotry was beooming quiet, thongh 
tbe good order is often attributed to the watoliea tor vagraata. " Watehes aud 
warde have beena and are continued whereby the number of vagabonds are 
mucli diminished and this country thereby well beed." Vol. 289, No. 20. 
Also from the wapentakes ot Stancliff and EwecroBs, co, Torlt, we hear there 
are "vecio tewe or none to bee toaode wanderinge or rogeinge." Vol. 864, 
No. 49. Althoagh in thesn cases the improyemeot ia attributed to punishment 
rather than relief, it probably indicates that relief also was well adroinisteied 
■ince neither juEtiws nor inhabitants eould or would prevent vagabondage by 
pnnishment unleu it were aeeompanied bj efficient poor relief. 
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administration of the Book of Orders. Other causes may have 
contributed to this result, but the reports of the justices from 
80 many places in different parta of the country are conclusive 
evidence that efficient relief of the poor hastened the time 
when the peaceable citizen and peasant could work and live in 
security and quietness. 

This great belief in the good results of the work and of the 
relief afforded is very characteristic of the administrators of the 
time. If the system of the seveuteenth century had many 
disadvantages when concerned with the more capable members 
of the community, its dealings with the poor compare very 
favourably with the methods possible in a freer community. 
The modem philanthropist may talk about being an individual- 
ist but he cannot be one. He cannot punish the idler and the 
drunkard as such directly and so it is rarely possible for him to 
aid the innocent members of a family without encouraging the 
guilty. Consequently he cannot deal with individuals on their 
merits, he can only deal with families. Brit in the seventeenth 
century the drunkard was either fined or placed in the stocks, 
and the idler was sent to the House of Correction. You might 
then help the rest of his family to find employment or have the 
young children taught in knitting schools and apprenticed 
without dangerously weakening the incentives to industry 
and sobriety. The direct punishment had a good effect in 
dealing with people for whom the community made itself 
responsible. It sacrificed only the individuality of the offender 
and not that of all his family. Consequently there was little 
danger in the increase of organised relief and it seems to have 
produced good results. The comments when we hear them are 
all in a satisfied tone. The Norwich magistrates were delighted 
with their organisation after seven years' trial and this in the 
reign of Elizabeth when the complaints were great in most 
parts of the country where little relief was given. 

The stocks for the poor might be expected to operate un- 
favourably on the wages of unskilled labour; but there is no 
trace of their having done so. Wages rose during the Common- 
wealth it is true, but they rose also during the reigns of the 
earlier Stuarts and continued to rise until near the end of the 
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century. This rise in wages seems to have beeu increased rattier 
than checked by the enforcement of the Book of Orders, pro- 
I bably because the casual labourer had a far more depressing 
effect on the labour market when he wandered everywhere than 
when he was regularly employed by the stock of his parish. 
Moreover if the system affected wages at all, it would affect the 
unskilled labourer rather than the skilled. But after the Civil 
War the unskilled labourer gains relatively less: it is the more 
skilled forms of labour that are better paid'. It thus seems 

' Between 1600 iind 1688 wagea rise oontinaonslj in every decade. If we 
Uike the decennial Hvernges of labour given by Prof. Bogerii we find tbst 
lietveeu the scceBsion of James I. and 1688 in most oaaes ihe greatest tncreoae 
of wages was during the period from 1643 to 1652. Bui this increase may be 
lu-gely owing to the distnrbances ot the Civil War, aince from 1S63 to 1672 the 
late of increase is leas than that of any preceding lea jeara of the century. 
With the eiception of the deeade of the Ctvil War the greatest rise in wages 
occurs during the ten years immedialely preceding, froni 1633 to IftlS, that in 
during the time when the organisation esiablialied by (he Book of Orders wae 
established. Moreover the increase is the more remarkable when we compare 
the rates of wsRes with the price of corn. For from 1633—1042 the average 
pries of wheat per quarter wns ili. 2d., while from 1643 — 1663 it was 48*. lid., 
and during Iha netl ten years 47s. 2Jrf. Hitl. of Agric. rmcl Prictt, Vol. t., 
p. 276. The average price of wheat waa therefore considerably lower during the 
decade before the War. The foUowiug are the decennial DTerages of the worst 
paid labour given by Prof. Rogers. Hiit. of Agric. and Prices. Vol. v., p. 673 : 
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It will be seen that wages rose slowly before 1632, and then began to riae 
mush more rapiil rate, and that the wages of unsluUed labour rose almost 
inch during the decade 1633 to 1642 as during the ten years in which the w 
aa conducted. 
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fairly certain that the stocks for setting the poor to work did 
not unfavourably influence the wages of the lower class of 
labourers. 

The setting of the poor to work in this period cannot be 
judged as if it were part of the system of free competition of 
modem England. There was littie notion of free competition ; 
state and town interfered in wages and in the management of 
industry ; everyone was subject to restrictions in the supposed 
interests of the nation, and the stocks for the poor were almost 
a necessary complement of this national organisation of industry. 
The idea of the time was to maintain a stable condition of 
affairs; the attempt to find employment for the poor in their 
slack times corresponded to the measures taken to lower prices 
in the years of bad harvests and to secure the interests of 
the employers when labourers were scarce and wages rising. 
Whatever effect these attempts may have had on industry as a 
whole they certainly lessened the immediate sufferings of the 
unemployed during this time of transition and they must be 
taken into account in any attempt to estimate the condition 
of the poor at the period. 

So far as the temporary difficulties of the seventeenth 
century were concerned therefore, the system established by 
the Book of Orders lessened the misery of the poor and 
contributed to the establishment of order. 

But the whole of the poor law did not disappear during 
the Civil War. It is true that the existing schemes for the 
employment of the poor were discontinued but the relief of 
the impotent and the care of children have continued down to 
our own time. 

We have been so accustomed to hear of the evils of the 

law of settlement and the abuses of the relief 

of poor relief granted in aid of wages, that we perhaps fail to 

consider the better effects of the existence of a 

system of poor relief 

In the first place the method of administration has helped 
40. The in- ^ unite the different classes of the nation together, 
of'rieh'.nd'"' The rich may have known little about the poor 
'""• but the country gentlemen as justices have been 
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obliged to know something. Besides every ratepayer has suf- 
fered when any cause has permanently depressed the labouring 
class. All have to pay more poor rates and ao are led to discuss, 
and if possible to remedy, abuses and grievances. In this way 
the evils of bad administration of relief have been checked and 
interest in all matters affecting the poor has been stimulated. 

But the existence of the poor law may have had even 
more important effects. 

Many are affected by the poor law who never receive relief; 
it takes away some of the horror of failure from 
all who may if unfortunate need help of the kind ?f bm=niBM 
and so renders the struggle for existence leas »nii increase 
brutal to the whole of the labouring class. 

In the seventeenth century this assistance to the poor ' ' 
helped to make England a peaceful community and it has 
probably had the same effect ever since. 

The earlier centuries of our history were not distinguished 
by the quiet and orderly habits of the people. Whenever, as 
in the reigns of Henry III. and Richard II., we had little war 
abroad there was disorder at home. la the sixteenth centurj' 
we have seen every season of scarcity produce riots, insur- 
rections or rebellion. In 1529 Norfolk and Kent were in 
insurrection, in 1586 Gloucestershire was discontented, in 
1596 the peasants of Oxfordshire took up arms; while io 
1549 the economic distress was mainly responsible for the 
rebellion which caused the fall of the Duke of Somerset and 
nearly produced a revolution, Even in ordinary times property 
was not safe ; bands of vagrants roamed the country who 
compelled the inhabitants to grant them relief; petty thefts 
were committed and were neither detected nor punished, some- 
times robbery even was successfully attempted io open daylight 
and was unrepressed. In Scotland a like state of things lasted 
at least as late as thread of the seventeenth century and 
indeed much later sfl^F Louise Michelle on her visit to 
England was more strack by English poor relief than by 
any other English instit^pin : she said that a like system in 
. France would have prevented the French revolution. The 
distress of the masses of the people and the existence of a 
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large number of hungry men always ready to join the forces 
of disorder, are at all times a danger to the stability of govern- 
ments. It may well be therefore that the law-abiding charac- 
teristics of the nation and the absence of violent changes in 
the political constitution have been at least partly due to the 
regular relief which has been granted under the English poor 
law. Ever since its provisions were first thoroughly put in 
execution through the efforts of the Privy Council and of 
the justices in the reign of Charles I. no man has been able 
truthfully to plead that he was driven to crime or desperation 
by absolute want. 
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Extracts from the Journals of the Common CoudcU of 
f Lend on. 

These Journals begin with the entries for the year 1416 
id are still continued. They are contained in large folio 
k volumes and are written on paper in French, Latin and 
English. The entries made in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
' centuries are generally in English. The resolutions of the 
CommuD Council and the chief letters, precepts and procla- 
mations concerning the government of the City were copied 
within a few days of the time they were made by one of the 
officials under the Town Clerk'. 

The following two extracts illustrate the fact that the 
r organisation for the poor in London was municipal, both 
before and after the statute of 1572', and show the methods 
by which the City authorities enforced their orders, 

A. Copy in the Journals of a precept for a collection for the 
poor issued in 1363. Jou/riuil/i, xvni. f. 145 b. 
By the Maio'. 

Whear aa there was a precept dated the v 
present September diret'ted to all and euery panone, ^ 
and churchwarden of euery jiariuhe churche w'*! 

com(m)auQding them that they and euery of them should cause the rortoimike 

K coUee- 

' There were four clerks under die Town Clerk whaae dutiea were defined tlon tot 
In 1537. The youngest of theee was to enter into tlie Journala uela of "'" P°«- 
Common Council, degrees, proclamationa and precepts and all other things 
iMoeesary [or the buamees of the Oity. Hepertcry ix. f. 351 b. qooled by 
Dr Sharps, "Calendar of Letters from the Mayor and Corporation of the 
City of Loudon 1350 to li)70. " Intro, p. uii. aeq. 

> 14 Eliz. 0. S. Sea above, pp. 70, U7. 



" of this To thai- 

derman of ' 
r, curat*? the wards 
I' saide warde of Cheape. 
A precept 
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IriliitbitAuta of tliere aaide parishe to n&ierahle them selues toget 
and make ft collecnioii and [irovysyon for the pore, sick and nedye 
of there saide parishe and, if there saide parishe were not afflicted 
and had no nede of any suche pro^-ysion, that then they shoulde 
bestowe the same v]>on other i>ore paryuhes w"'in the saide Cittye 
where they slioulde think it uioste nedefull. Forasmuche u.s the 
execucon of suche diligence therin towardes the poores releif liath 
taken no suche good auccesae as was hoped for, And understand- 
ing, the great visytacon of god to continew and sicknes to encrtMise 
and perceyving also by complaynt of the nedye there miserahle 
estate, These are therefore to requyer and in the Queues Ma" 
name to charge and comaunde you that you cale before you the 
saide pai-aone, vicar and churchwardens of euery parishe churclie 
w"'in yo' saide warde, once every weke, and that you see o^ saide 
precept putt in execucon accordiiig to the Teno' therof and the 
cliarytye collected to be bestowed accordingly. Recjuyring ye 
to take suche order w"" them as either refuse orells he found 
negligent in doing there dutyes therin (if by gentyll monytion 
to them geven) they will not be reformed as yo' discre^saiou shnll 
seme good. Fayle ye not hereof As ye will answers for the con- 
trarye at yo'' peritl, yeoven at the Guildhall of the saide Cittye 
the last of thin present moneth of Septomlier 1563. 

Blackwell J.C. 



I 

I 



B. Copy in the Journals of a precept for a collection in 
February 157J. JountaU, xx. I, f. 119. 

By the maio'. 

Albeit that, accordinge to the late statute made fo** releif 
A preoept the poore, eu(er)ye personne inhabitinge w"'in this city and liber- 
tor the od- jjpji jjf (^i,g gumg haue byne aeu(er)ally taxed, yet the nombe' of the 
tiie pooie. poore is Bo great that the same coUecoons notw^atandinge beinge 
faithfully disposed amonge them in this bard tyme many poore, 

L impotent, sicke and deseased people lyue in great penury and 
neede redy to be famished lb' lock of releif. And to tbend the 
aayd poore may be charitably provided fo', theia ahalbe to will and 
require you that you take such order in yo' ward by yo' self or 
by yo' deputy that the churchwarde(n)H of eu(er)ye parishe churche 
w'^in yo' sayd ward at everye sermon readinge o' service in the 
sayd parishe churches collect and gather the devocon and charit- 
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able almose of well disposed people towardes the releif and 
maintenaunce of the sayd poore to be distributed in suche 
parishes of this city as hath most neede thereof and as shalbe 
appoynted by suche persons as shalbe named by the lord maio' of 
this city fo'^ the tyme beinge fo' the distribucon of the same. 
And also that you cause eu(er)y preacher and reder of eu(er)y such 
sermon and readinge and also eu(er)y parsone, vicarre and curate 
of the sayd parishe churches w^'^in yo' saj'd ward to be moued 
gently to exhort there audience charitably to gyue ther almose 
for the end and purpose afforesayd. And further that you cause 
diligent serch to be made from tyme to tyme through out yo' 
sayd ward fo^ all such poore as shalbe newly com into yo' sayd 
ward out of the country o' ells where. And to take order fo' 
thavoydinge of the same with all speede, fayle ye not hereof etc. 
Yeoven at the guildhall of the City of London the xvii"* of 
february 1573, 

Stapleton. 



20—2 
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Extract relating to the parish of St Peter's of South- 
gate, from the census of the poor taken at Norwich recorded 
in the "Maioris Bocke for the Pore\ made in the feaste of 
St John the Baptiste 1576 " and continued down to 1580. 

Thais be the names' of the poore within the saide Citie as 
they ware vewed in the yere of our lord god 1570. In the tyme 
of M' John Alldereche maior. 

The Warde of Southe Consforthe. 

Names of the poore to be relieved weekelye. 

In St Peters of Southgate. 

Richard Bitche of the age of 35 yeres, a husbondman which 

worketh with Mrs Cantrell and kepith not with his wife (but at 

t3^mes) and helpith her little. And Margarit his wyfe of the age 

In the of 40 yeres she spinne white warpe and Jone her doughter, of 

i^bt^°' the age of 12 yeres, that spinne allso the same. And Simond 

Sasling. her sonne of the age of 8 yeres that goe to scoole. And Alice 

no aUmns ^^^^ Faithe ? the eldiste of the age of 8 yeres and the other of the 

and vne ° .• 

pore but age of 3 yeres, And haue dwelt here ii yeres and sence Witson- 

able to ^y^g j^^^j haue dwelt moste parte at Banhnm where thaio ware 
worke "^ . « 

maried and since at S wanton next Norwalthatu and Amringall. 

Peter Browne (porter) a cobler of the age of 50 yeres and 

hath little woorke. And Agnes his wyfe of the age of 52 yeres 

that workith not, but have bene sicke since Christmas (but in 

lielth now) she spinne white warpe havinge three doughters, the 

the house ^^^ ^^ ^^® ^S^ of 18 yeres, the other of the age of 14 yeres, and 

*^'*^® .... the other of the age of 13 yeres, the wliich all spinne when they 
sates, iiii** , x t/ 

awckeand can get it, but now they ar without worke: thaie have dwelt 

verie pore 

but able i The *' Maioris Bocke for the Pore " and a second large book at Norwich 

to worke entitled ** The Booke for the Poore," have been already described. See note, 

p. 102. 

' From "names*' down to "weekelye" is written with a different ink 

from the rest of the entry and was apparently inserted at another time. 
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ma twentie yereu, and tbaie hane one doughter Elisabethe 
w"'' is idle and i^^ i*eot from service where she dwelt with Williu. 
Nought of Thorp iii quarters of a yere. 

ThoniBsHe Cluxou, )>oote wrighte, in abrode at worke. und 

ifort his wife to his power, and is of the age of 43 yei-es, 
Anne his wyfe that is of the age of 27 yeres, and ii sonnes ; 
tlie eldi8t<? of the age o£ 4 yerea : atie spiniie white warp, be bathe 
dwelt here ever and now she lyeth in childebed, and tbeie be in- 
differentlie stowred with househoulde sttiffe. 

Thomas Matbew laborer, who is gonne from his wyfe beinge 
of the age of 40 yeres, from whome she huth uo help, and Margarit 
his wyi'e, of the age of 32 yerea, and haue no childrene, she apinne 
white warp, and have dwelt here (ever) and knoweth not where 
her husbond ie. 

Henrie Bisbioke mason, of the age of 46 yeres, and Elizabeth 
hia wyfe, of the age of 30 yerea ; and two sonnea the eldiat three 
yerea of age : she apinne white warpe. 

Willni. Bridges of the age of 40 yeres (a laborer) and Jone 
his wyfe, of the age of 23 yerea, she spinne white warp, havinge 
one Sonne, and one doughter: the eldist of the age of S yeres, and 
thaie kepe together and haue dwelt here eyght yeres. 

Allso there is Thomas Warde and his wyfe but these Hue 
uppon there labor. 

James Taylor, a taylor, of the age of 30 yeres (i 
prisoune, in the Gylde haule) and Margarit his wyfe, of the 
age of 30 yeres, which spinneth white warp, and was Linstia 
wyfe that y/iui so longe in pHsonne and havinge one childe beinge 
a Sonne, of the age of eyght yeres theie haue dwelt here sinoe 
Michelinaa, last past, but she Hue of her tabor and dwell w"'in 
Gaywude at mon forth es. 

Thomas Willuonne, of the age of 30 yerea a baskitmaker, and 
Katherin his wyfe of the age of 25 yerea who maketh button] 
havinge two doughters the eldist of the age of 5 yerea, thaie haile 
dwelt here ever. 

Michaell Cocke, of the age of 40 yerea a laborer and' 
Ilia wyfe, of the age of 50 yeres ; they Hue together, and h 
.dwelt here nboue three yeres. 
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Palmefi Nicholas Feelde of the age of 30 yeres sometyme a painter, 

^^^"^ and Beeth t his wyfe of the age of 30 yeres who spinne white waq> 
DO sOmiiA. hauinge two sonnes, the eldist of the age of 6 yeres, and haae 
dwelt here ever. 

In South Connbspobthe. 

The names of the poore to be relieved weekelye'. 
St Andries, St Edmondes, St Julianes. 

jmj^Beteni John Sotde of the age of 40 yeres, a laborer, and Alice his 
sbla to wyfe of the age of 23 yeres, who spinne white warpe, havinge no 
sU(m)ii8. children, and they Hue together and have dwelt here ever. 

etc. 

> From ** In *' to ** weekdye " is written in another ink. 
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Extracts from the " Orders for the poor" drawn up i 
lUorwich, 3rd May, 1571. 

These are entered in a smaller folio volume entitled 
" The Book for the poore. Mr John Aldricbe maio'." It con- 
cerns the organisation of the poor in Norwich between the 
Ljears 1571 and 1580. 



Ordert for the poor. 

' 1. Fyrst that no parson or parsons olde or yonge shalbe 
t auflred to go abrode after a generall warninge gy 
t founde a beggynge iji the stretes at the sermon or at 
I dore or at anie place within the Citie in payne of sixe stripes 

I a whippe. 

2. Not that anie parson or parflona, shall suatayne or fede 
t anye such Ijeggers at their dores in payne of such fyne aa is 
f i^poynted by statute and further to paye for everi tyiue fower 
[ pence, to be collected by the deacons, and to go to the use of the 
I' poore within the seide Citie. 

3. Item that at the house called the Normans in the oon- 
venienteste place therfor, shall be appointed a workinge place, 

[ aawel) for men as for women viz. for the men to be prepard 

r iorteyne mawlte quernes to grinde mawlte and auche excersiscH. 

I And for the women to spinne and carde and such lyke exersises. 

Which workinge place shall contayne to sett twelve parsons 

more upon worke which parsons Hhall be kepte as pt 

I worke for meate and drinke for the space of twentie 

r dayes at the leaste and longer yf cause serve and they shall not 

I eat« but aK they can earne (excepts som frende wyll be bownde 

I for them) that the Citie shall nomore be troubled with them with 

this proviso that such parsonn as ahallbe thether comytted shall 

bo snche as bp hable to wDrke and daielte notwithstandinge wyll 

not worke but rather begge, or be withoute master or husbonde, 

or ellia be vacabowndes or loyterers. 
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Which? paraoiu shall hfgyune their woorke* at fyve of the 
f^ clok in suiner viz' from over Lodie the ui(ii)aDcuu:ion uotyll 
MybeIIiu«a, and shall code ther workes at eight of th« cloke at 
'' nighte, and in wynter to begjm ftt »i«e of y doke from Mihellmes 
to ower Laitie, and to ende at^ wven of the cloke at tught« or 
halfe an hower past with the alowaunce of one halfe hower or 
more to eato and a quarter of au hower to speode in jirayer. 

And evorye one sent thether shall be by warrente from the 
luaior or his deputie or deputies to the balie ther, npon vhicb 
warr«nt« the balie shall be bownde to receive every one so sente 
and see them sett a woorke. 

And those Uiat shall refuse to do their workes to them ap- 
( pointed or kepe their howere t« tie ponissed by the whipp at the 
diacrecion of the wardens or balie of the house." 

(Other orders relate to the official goveroiDcut of the 
poor. The Mayor was to be master of Bridewell, and four 
aldermen were to be comtuissioDers of the four great wards. 
All minor officers were to be appointed by the commissioners.) 

" For Uie balie oj Bridewell. 

Iteni upon the seide awcthorite lie ilIso appointed another 
offycer he to be called the Ijalie of bridew.-ll, who is to be residenta 
ther with his wyfe and famelie, who shall take the charge by in- 
ventorie from the warden* of all bedding and other utenciles 
delyvered unto liym to the use of the workefolkes, who shall 
yeretie accompte with the wardens for the same. 

And also shall take charge of such ii^aliownde^ men and 

to them shall be committed inforcjnge them to worke 

by the Houres aforeseide. The men to grinde mawlte and other 

workes, and the women to UKe their handedede snd, except that 

thei worke, not to eate. 

And to take of them for their victual!, and fewell, or other 
necessaries as the price shall be rated and ther sett up. And 
to alowe ihetn for their worke by the pownde (or otherwise) as 
shall be rated and sett up and shall use such correccion as is 
aforeseid. 

And also shall receive all stoffo thether browght and see the 
same trewlye and well used and sawfely delyverid. 

And he to provide liym of such sarvant«H as in his ahcens or 
his wyves shall nee the workes done an it owghte to be and to do 
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I 



lowse buBynes as wiishinge, nmkynge of beddes, bakinge and 
ilso to be experte in hundedede to spyiine, cai'de 6tc. 

And ftlso to provide one ofiycer em-vayor to go daielye 
abowght« the citie, with a atafib iu his liande to areste whotne 
that is apte for brydewell and bryngo thern to master maii 
to anie of the comwittieB be oomaunded thethe.r. 

And lis be goeth abrode he shall uertiSe howe the worki 
everie warde ar ordered and occupied and shal enfonne maater 
maior the committies or his mastor therof. 

And he shall reaorte to the deacons in everi warde and be 
aydinge unto them to bringe Huche as be newe commars into the 
citie to master maior, tlie same presentlie to be sente away agayne 
to the place they cam frum. And lykewise shall bringe aU dtB- 
ordered parsons to be ponisaed tn Bridewell yf suche shall dwell 
in anye warde, and shall gyve his whole attendaunce thervppon. 

And the seide balie iihal! Vie alowed for hyni sylfe his wyfe 
sarvauntea and surveyor (yf he ahulbe charged with hin whole 
nombre of presoners) for meate, drinke and wages thirtie powndea 
by yere, wherof he shall paye fourtie abilliugeii a yere to a preste 
to mynister cervis to them twise a weke or elies yf he have lease 
charge to have after the rat* as by the discretion of the cotn- 
mittiea and wardeiiia of Bridewell shall be thowght convenient 
or as they can agree. " 

(The next orders piTivide that twelve children shall be 
fanught up in S. Oiles' Hospital.) 

" Order* for ckUdren aiu/ ot/iem in wirilKH. 

Item, that there be also appoynted by the comnutties or £ 
comissionera for every ayngle warde so manye aelecte women as 
shal auft'yae to receyve of persons within that warde, viz. of 
women, maydens or children that shnllie appoynted unto them 
by the comitties or deacons, to worke or learne letters in their 
house or houses, of the most poreat chUdren whose parentes are 
not hable to pay for theyr learinge or of women and maydea 
that lyve ydelye or be diaordred to the nomber of six, eight, 
tenne or twelve »t the moste in anie one of their howses. 

The same Ut be dryven to worke and leme, by the howers 
appoynted in bridewell and with such correctiona, tyll their 
handea l>e browght into audi uae and their Iwdiea to suche paynes 
as labore and learninge shall be easier to them than idleneaa and 
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as tliey alwU of themselvea be liable to lyve of their owne workes 
with iheir fiimeliea as others du. 
r And everie suclie selecte wouiutt apjMiynted to take charge of 
such iiforeE<tide, shall see that Huche ns to them lie comitted 
shall do ther woorkes trewelie and workmanlye and be learned 
protitablie, or ellts to laye sharpe correccion upon them ; and 
everi such selecte woman doenge her duetie to teache or cawse to 
be tawght* or sett a worke, to have for her paynes in that 
behaulfe twentie shillingen by yere even one of them so ap- 
poynted and nominated. 

And whoso ever selecte woman bo appointed shall refuse the 
same beiiige therevnto appoynted, shall suffer iniprisonemente by 
the space of twentie Hayes at the leaste. ^J 
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Orders /w Hie ihaeona. 
that in every single warde within this citie be also 
appoynted in that order, fuurme and tyroe aforeayde twoo civil 
and experte men that wyll l>e pnynefull, the same to Iw called 
deacons, whiche twoo in everie petie warde appoynted, shall have 
the oversight of the puore of that warde and have the names of 
them as well of men, women as chyldren. And suche as have 
not remayned thi-ee yeris in the (_'itie to certitie the comniitties 
therof, to be presentlie sente awaye with their families, and also 
to have a contynuall eye that no more suche straungers be suflred 
here to inhabit as be not liable to lyve of themselves, or be lyke 
to be chargeable to the citie for the which they shall make search 
everi one in their warde onis in a nionethe at the least vpon payne 
of three shillioges and fewer )>ence for everi tyme doenye the 
contrarye. 

And suche as shall have uede nod remayne and that the 
awlmeH can not suiTyse to certifie the seide commytties of their 
state from tyme to tyme as they maye be provided for. 

And the rente that can worke^ to se they ronne not abowght 
abeggiuge, but rather to be sett a worke. 

Also all those that can and wyll not woorke to se them 
place<l with suche selecte women as shall be charged with theni 
and to kepe their bowers to theui apjioynted or ellis to see cor- 
reccian upon them as at brydewell (yf they shall refuse the 
of their dames). 
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And also that the nombre of childrene under age (not Hal 
) worke) and that their jjarentes ar not hable to Bustayne to 
e Mtwel of their iiamKi agen oa places inhabitiog to be 
irid of. 

And hIhu to certifie the nouiliii? of such bvgge wenche 
Myes as maye do ceri'is, not hable to he kept of their pareutea, 
D be putt to cervis necordinge to the statute, and the reste to 
with their piirentes so as they go not ydelie abowght. 

And whosoever olde or yonge goingc abowght to begge the 
WkXae to be ponissed as aforeeyde. 

Also what vagaboundes or ydle loiterers, dronkerdes or dis- 
■■lOrdered parsons doth in that ward* reniayne that they be certified 
Lto be ponisaed also. 

And that all monye woode or other thinges whatsoever gyven 
or to be gyi'eu to be diatributed to the poore maye by theui with- 
in everie warde be trewely done and recorded and the comitties 
made privie therunta 

And everi one to this office appoynteil and shall refuse to do 
8 dnetie (in all the premisses) both trewlie and faithefullie, shall 
rfett the some of fortie shillinges the eame to go to the vse of 
I'ttie poore. 

Of the which twoo, one of the same shall ever contynue for 
iris befor he shall go of, to the ende to enstnicte the 

Itm yt is also orderid that the pore in everie warde shall 
eceyve suche somes of money as is to tbem wekelie aiiaigtied at 
e handes at everie of the foraeide deacons. 

«Tii yt is also orderid that all gyftes colleccionB, legaciB, or 
rbenevolenses gyven or bequethed to the use of the poore, shall go 
[ to the use aforeseyde, and as ellis hereafter shall be thowght 
r mete, to prepare woode or other fewell to sustayne the poore in 
t wynter or to prepare them bowses to dwell in or for anie other 
w necessitie or to purchase some cert«ntie of landes to maynteyne 
gtiie same. 

Finis." 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Report concerning scarcity from Norfolk, 1586 (Dani. 
State Papers, Queen Eliz., Vol. 191, No. 12). 

The following is the Report returned to the Council by 
the justices of Norfolk on July 11, 1586, and also a part 
of one of seven certificates which they enclose. It is ad- 
dressed on the back " To the right honourable our singuler 
good Lordes the Lordes of her Ma^'" most honourable priuie 
councell," and is endorsed '* 11 July 1586 Justices of peace 
in Norff. Price of graine." 



" May yt please your honours, after the remembraunce of our 
humble duities to be aduertized ; that for a further proceedinge 
in the accomplishm^ of your honourable l[ett]re8 concerninge the 
furnishing of the markets w*** come, wee haue according to our 
former l[ett]re8 of the ix^** of June laste, mette here together this 
day for conference therein. And pervseinge all our notes and 
preceedings together, wee fynd that thoroughe oute this sheire by 
suche order as wee haue taken withe owners and farmers and also 
Badgers and buyers of corne and graine, the markets are by them 
plentiefuUie sarued everie market day withe come, and the same 
solde at resonable rates, viz. wheat at xxii s. the quarter, rie at 
xvis., maulte at xiiii s. and barley at xii s. of whiche kyndes of 
come, the poorer sorte are by perswasion sarued at meaner pryces. 
And so wee dowbte not but yt shall likwyse contynue acco(r)ding 
to our direction vntill yt shall please god that new corne may lie 
vsed. And hereof thinking yt best in |)erformaunce of our duities 
to aduertize your honours wee humblie take our Leave. From 
Attlebrigge the xi^ of Julie 1586. 

Your ho : humble at comaundment 

Willm. Heydon. WiUm. Paston. 

Clement Paston. Tho. Tomiested. 

Natha. Bacon. Henrye Gawdya Willm. Rugges. 

Christ' Heydon. Morr. Bemye. Henry Helmerton." 
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The following is a portion of one of the seven certificates 
enclosed : 



Southgrenhoo 
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"The certyficat of Willm. Hawke and 
Robt. Co(n)8table, Chieff Constables of y* 
said hundreth of all y* come and grayn 
found by them vppon serche wMn ye seid 
hundrethe xxth of June 1586." 

The report concerns twenty places of which North Pukenham 



IS one. 
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Part of a draft of orders for remedying the scarcity of 
com in 1586 (Lansdowne MSS. Brit. Mus., No. 48, f 128). 

The following draft is found among the Burleigh papers. It 
is written on four folio sheets on both sides, for the most part in 
an official hand, but throughout it is corrected in Burleigh's own 
hand, and the last portion is written entirely by him. 

The orders here contained must have been substantially the 
same as those issued and printed by order of the Privy Council 
on Jan. 4, 158^ since a series of reports dated in 1587 answer 
these instructions point by point \ Most of these regulations were 
suggested by the three judges, Popham, Mildmay and Manwood, 
to whom the matter had been referred. Their report was con- 
sidered and annotated by Burleigh, and the following draft seems 
to have been based on their conclusions^ 

Already several times during the reigns of Edward and 
Elizabeth similar sets of orders had been issued in order to 
prevent a bread famine in years of high-priced corn. EarUer 
in this year of 1586 commands had already been sent, and reports 
had been received from the justices. These orders however were 
more carefully considered and detailed than any previous com- 
mands. 

Orders of this kind continued to be issued throughout the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I., but these of 
January 158^ were thought to have the best effect and were 
reprinted and reissued in 1594*. They thus seem to be the 
original form of the scarcity Book of Orders which apparently 
afterwards suggested the Book of Orders for the relief of the 
Poor of Jan. 163^. 

* See above, pp. 89, 90. 
' See above, p. 86. 
' See above, p. 119. 
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A few of the Inter cluaaes ooly of this draft relate directly M 
the relief of tbe poor, und the general character of the iustmctiuas 
given in these contrast atiHingly with the detailed directionit deal- 
ing with the supply of grain. This bears out the contention that 
at this time the direct relief of tbe poor was only subsidiary to 
tbe indirect relief afforded to the poorer classes by these measures 
for the supply of corn : it also indicates that the interference of 
the Privy Council in the direct relief of tbe poor wna suggested 
by the distress and disorder of these yeara of high-priced grain, 
and was begun ut least as early as 15^7, as one of tbe methods 
which were adopted to relieve that distress. 

Lansdowne MS8. 48, f. 128, No. 54, 27 Decembris 1586. 

Ordura dirvieed hyif tpnaiaU comma{n)ddtnf,nt of y° Qu. Ma'* fur 
if rdiiffaiid earn ofy pregent derth of grayi^iie) u/'in ff realmeK 

That the Sheriffe and Justices of the peace fcy tjmdy icarni{7i)g 
of y" »htjrriff Khali yniediatlie ippon tlie receipt? of these ordern' 
assemble tbemselues togeather, w"' as much speede as they possible 
maye, and havinge couferreH aniuagest them selves vppon the con- 
tents hereof, shall first for the better execucon of tlie name devide 
them selves into sondry companies ajid take umongest them info 
ther chnrdff by seu(cr)All divisions ail the hundreds, rapes or 
wapentalcH of the said countie. 

Itm eu(er)y Companif so allotted out shall fortbw"" direct 
their preceptes vnto the said Sheriff to warne the liigh cunstables 
vnder cunstables and othera the most honest arid »ubBt(i{n)i!iall 
inhabitants w^'in the same hundred, rape or wapentake to the 
number of xxxvi persons, iiioe or fewer as the quantetie of the 
hundred rape or wapentake shall require, to appere before them, 
at a oertayn ploce and w^in as shorte a tynie after the receipte 
hereof as they cont'enlentlie may, and vppon the apparaiice of the 
said persons, they shall divide them into so many Juries as they 
shall tliinke meete, gevinge instruccon to the said Sheriffe Xx> 
retome as fewe of such as be known great firtnert for com or haue 
store of grayne to sell as he can ; and such of the same pfrso(n)» 
go teamed as shall not appeare, but make default beinge somoned, 
and not havinge any just or reasonable excuse allowable by 
y jtulicet, to be punished therefore at the good discrecons of 

Titten in Burleigh's own hand. 
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tlie justices both bi/ i(m){n-igo{n)m(e)nt aiutfiftte before whom they I 
are to appere. 

Itiu. they shall fir»t iltelare j^ eauae lohi/ they ar sent /o^M 
atul theru^ frmmtUj ehardg t/iem in the feart of God to apply ■ 
l/mmtelvea In tha »{er)viee teherevnto ihry/ shall b^ now eallail u^ o^f 
ihityfullne* mui dilig'{n)ce and w^rnit any pareinUytr to any p» 
arid tfie{n) ihity »haU gyve tlifm th" olh foUowy(n)g : — 



77<* ./.mV- Olh. 

Yo' shall sweure ii; that yo" shall enquire aiid make trewe and | 
dewe search ajid triall what nomberof persons eu(et')ye houBhotder 1 
that hath vorue in Unr bams, Mtacki or othei-trh^ oawell iTustices of I 
the peace ax others x.'Aof »o r.ver w'^'io the parish of have I 

in their houses, (fedyugnnd lye(in)g and vprisyng ?) ; what nomUir | 
of acrps thej" haue eerleiih/ to be sowen this yere w"' anj' uanii(er) , 
of griiyne ; what bargaynes they haue made w** any person for 1 
imy kynde of grayue to lie sold by or lo them ; to wliome and by I 
whoiiie and vppon what prices they haue made the same and what j 
ijuaiitetie of any mann(er) of grayne they or any other haue in 
their bftrnes, garners, lofts, cellera or flowers or otiierwiae to bo j 
deliu(er)ed vnto them uppon any bargayne. 

I"" what nomber of Ijndgers, kidders, broggers' or cariera 
come doe inbnbite w"'in the said parishe and whither they doe 
vae to carrie their corne they buy and wker th^ do vaually buy 
the »ame and what their names be and kow lony they have vsed 



L_ 



> Badgeni. kiddera and broRKerB were all names applied to dealers, 
i^apecially tu deslers in eom and cither provisions. Qy the 5 and Q Edw. VL 
•!. 14 budgeia aud ki JJera di kyddiera licHnsed b; three Juaticed were exempted 
fiam the peualliea attaohed tu foreBtallers and regi'atora ; no oae out so I 
licensed might buy com to sell t^tn. In a Blstul« of Elizabeth (6 Elii. 
c. 12) they are again mentiotied and the cunditioDB of their liceuae were | 
made more Htringeut ; no cine was to be liceniud unless he were a resident 
houaebuliler and the licenxed dealer had to placi? security with the Clerk of 
the Peace that he would not forestftU or engroBH corn. The words "badger" 
and " kiJder" coutiaued ti> be used in the Uceuses granted to corudealeia as 
late as the eighteenth century. The word '■brogger" does not oaour lo i 
frequeiilly. Murray states that it is apparently an untjiplaineJ corruption, 
of broker, and he quotes Stow'e Survty (ITGl), ii. k. iv. "They were c( 
Broggers in a statute of llichard Il.^none to be Brocara in any myaterj' , 
unless choeen by tbe Fame mjBtery." See also 36 Hun. VIII, o. 1, wheM 
the word is applied tu a seller of meat. 
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l/iut trade, uiul by whote lycense-, and lo se tlie aanie lyeeii»es of 
what teniyr titty ar of. 

Itni what nomber of tiiolte makers, bakers, comen brewers or 
tiplera' dwell w^'in the said parish and whoe they are by name 
and how long they have v»ed y' trade and hoto much they bake or 
bretv in y* iivke and what other trade they have wherby othertoiee 
to lyve. 

Itm. whoe w""!!! the same parishe be the greate buyers of 
come or di> (lutually I) buye or have bought any oorne or grayne 
to sell agayne or haue sold it aguyiie eence Midsomer last. 

Itm whoe vf'^in the same parishe buyeth or haue bought or 
sold any corne vppon the ground, of whome and to whoine hath 
the same bene bought or sold and at wltal pi-ycen, and to c(er)tetie 
vnto vs of the premisses & of eu(er)ye parte thereof on the 
daye of nowe next comynge, and to every part of Ihete 
articlen yon s/iail bryng antitrer /rn{m) poy(n)t to poynt". 

That the said Justices of the peace, iiavinge receaved into tlieir 
hands the verdicts of the said Juries on eveiy and to every poynt 
of ther c/iardg, shall call at c(er)teii dayea by them to be assigned 
such persona before them of eu(er)ye pai'ish as vppon the pre- 
sentment so made shall appere to haue come to spare, and vppon 
dew consideracon of the nomber of persons w"'' ecli batli in his 
howse accordy(u)g to titer qu»lite», and of the quantetie of grayne 
the partie hath toward the fyndinge of the aame or otherwise to 
be spent in his howse and sowinge of his groundes, allowinge to 
eu(er)y housholder for his expenses in bis house for eu(er)ye 
person thereof accordy(ii)g to titer quatUe sufficient come for 
bread and drinke betwyne this and the next harvest and for their 
seed after the rate of the sowinge of that contrie vppon an acre. 
And tlM{l) they shall bynd all such as shall apjtere to liaue more 
of any kynde of grayne then shall serve to the vses above men- 
coned aswell Justices of the peace as others by recognizance in 
some yood reasonable Bomes of many to observe the orders 
ensueinge viz. 



»' Bee note, p. 09. 
" The clause here oniittal proiidtB fui tho puuiBhmiint ol any person 
who ghonld refuse to give infotmation to the jurore. He was Qrat to be 
" hestily rebuked "; if he still retuaed to tell the whole tiulh hu was lo be 
oommitted to prison; and if he remiiiiied obstinate he wae lo be brooght 
before the Privy Council for fortbsr punisbmeDt and fine. 

1. 21 
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Ye doe knowledge yo" self to owe vnto n' Soii(er)iiigne Ladie ■] 
the Queenes Ma"" &c. the some of ifec. The condicon thereof I 
shaihe, that yf ye shall well and trewlie w^'out fraude, covyii' or I 
foUusyon, and w^ut any mean deceipte or crafte, (uUlill, observe ] 
and keepe all and eu(er)ye auch orders, appoynctiuents and direc- 
cons as shall at this pre(Be)Dte be by vs on her Ma''' behalf pre- 
scribed and enioyned vnto yo", to be hy yo" donne and fulfilled 
Then this recognizance to be voyd or els to stand in force. 

The orders to be by yo" observed be these viz. 

Yo" shall bringe or cause to be brought weekelye so many 
quarters or hushells of oome as wheate, rye, Imrlie, malte, pease, 
beanes, or other grayne, or so niucli thereof as shall not be 
direedy sold to the pore artificers or daye laborers of the parishe 
w^in w"* yo" dwell by oider of the Justice of the peace of the 
division w^Hn w'" yo" do dwell or of two of them, to the market of 
there to be by yo° or at yo' aasigneuient sold vnto 
the Queenes subiects in open markett by half quarters, two 
bnahella, one bushell or lesae as the buyer shall require of yo' and 
not in greater quantetie, excepte it be to a Badger or carter of 
corne admitted accordinge to the statut, or to a comon knowen 
bruer or baker, havinge testimonye vnder the hand and seale of 
some iwoo juaticea of the peace at ye Lett of the division qv of a 
mayo* or other lied officer of the Cittie, Towne or Borrough 
corporal where he dwelleth that he is a coljnm)eii Brewer or 
Baker w^'in the same, or to such other person as shall make pro- j 
\-iaton for any Lord 8p{irit)ua]l or temporall, knigbte or other 
gentleman y' hatJi no ]irovisio(rt) of com of t/ier ou-n so 09 ^ 
former pernon hav & show vnto such person as shall haue the 
over sighte of the markett iu that behalf testymonye vnder the 
hand and Seale of the partie for whome he cometk to 1/ market to 
make that provision declaringe that it is for the provision of 
his howse and conteyninge the quantetie & kynd of grayne to be 
provided ; and yo" shall not willinglie leave any parte of yo' come, 
so brought to that market, vnsold yf money be offered to yo' fo(r) 
th{e) same by any that are permitted to buy the same after the 
vsuall price of the markett there that daye, nether aluiU youfro{m) 
y begy{n)ning of 'tf tnarkeU to y" full end tkirof kepe or cause to 

' I.e. colluBion. The ward is coniieL'ted with old French eot'ciii'r, modem 
convenir, to agree. It eumetimea meana ftsreement, but often, as here, hae j 
an unfavourable connottttion. 



* be kept nny part of your nayd i 



of tf opjxn xiij/it of 



y* marhell^.. 

Ye shall buye noe come to aell it agayne. 

Ye wliall neyther buy nor sell any mann(er) of corne liut in 
the open murket, vulesse the same be to pore Imndiecraftasraen or 
dayelaborers w"^ the parish where yo" doe dwell y' can not 
convmienlly eom« to y" markelt fotc^ts by reaso{n) of disla{u)ce of 
place, accordinge to such direccon as shalbe geven vnto yo" in that 
behalf by the Justices oi the peace of that division w"'in ■91'^ yo" 
doe dwell or two of them, and to none of these above one buahell 
at a tyme. 

That the Justices of the peace w"4n their aeu(er)till divisionx 
haue speciall regard that engrossers of corne be carefully seene 
vnto and severely punished accordinge to the lawe, and wher 
Bucli are found, to make certificate thereof and of the proves to 
the Q. Ma"^' Attorney gen(er)all for the tyme beinge whoe is 
directed upedeli to informe agoinat them for the same and to ae 
also that none be permitted to buy any come to sell agayne but 
by tperiall license. 

That they take order w"* the comen bakers' for the bakinge 
of Rye, barlie, pease and beanes for the vse of the pore, and that 
they appcyncte speciall and tytt persona diligentlie to see their 
people well dealt w"^ll by the co{i)t7n.)en bakers and Brewers in 
all Townes and places in their weight and ass(ize) and efl'ectually 
to enfjuire for and search out the default therein, and there-vppon 
to geve order for punishment of the offendo" severely accordinge 
to the lawe, and toher any notable oJfe(n)ee ahaU be in the bakers to 
cause, y' bread to be sold to y' porar aort vader y' OTdynary prycet 
in part of punishiaerii of -tf baker. 

That noe Badgers of come, bakers or Brewers doe buy any 
grayne or couinne' or bargayne for the aame but in the tyme of 
open markette, and that but by license vnder the hande of the 
Justices of the division where tliey doe dwell or three of them, 
and that they weekely bringe their license w"" them to the 

' The clauses here omitted relate to the anfe bousing of the aniold com 
after the market, and to tbe remedying of miscBlcutationB BS to the qaantity 
of com the fnimer has to bcII. 

" Lord Burleigh lioa here uuderlined tor omission the following n-oidsi 
" that the bread they babe of wheats only be all of one sort w"'out tskmi^e 
out of nay of the Bower for a fyner sort dueringe this tyme of dearth and." 

* I.e. agree. See note above. 

21—3 
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markett where they doe eyther l)uye or sell, ami tbat the license 
conteyae how much grayne, of what kynde and for what place 
they tire licensed to buy and carrie, that there be set downe_ 
vppou Lhe license the daye, place, quantutie and piice the com 
is bought at, that they take but nieasurablie for the cariadgc 
bakinge and brewinge thereof, that they showe their buokt 
weekely to such, as the Justice of the division wherein they dwelt ^ 
shall appoyncte, beitige noe bakers or Badgera of Corne. And | 
that those p(«r)co(ii)» eu(er)ye xiiii dayes make report* to th* 1 
Juatic«4 of the division wherein they dwell how the people are ^ 
dealt wi^all by the badgers, bakers aud Brewers. And that such ' 
as have otherwyse sutficient to lyve on or that ar knoweii to 6« 9fm 
any crime or evil/ behavor W not permitted to be ledgers of o 
nor any biidgers to be permitted but such aa the statat dod 
lymitt, and that none be permitted to buy or provide co 
market in grosse as badger or baker and such lyke, upjM}(n) joayi 
ij/" i{ni)jtrlto}tm', vnCiU one hower after the full markett be b 
that the pore ma_y be first served. 

That the said Justices or tioon or one of them at the least ia|| 
eu(er)ye division shalbe personallie presenie at eu(er)ye market 
w''*in their seu{er)ali divisions to see the orders to be taken t 
thauctoretie hereof to be well observed and tlie pore peoplail 
provided of neeessarie corne and that w^uji much favor «» j/* pryoas \ 
a» by truest p«r»ifa»io{ii) iff y' juatyces may be obtf-yned'.., 

That all good nieanes and perswosions be vsed by the Justioev | 
in their seu(er)all divisioas that the pore may be served of coru I 
at convenyent and charitable prices, 

That there be noe buyenge or hargayninge for any kynd at 1 
come but in open market, anil that the justices in their sea(er)aU I 
divisions restrayne comen malsters of niakinge barlie malte io I 
those contriea and places where there be otes sufficient to make I 
malte of, for the use of the people, and to restruyne, aswell tb6 J 
brewinge of barlie malte by or for Alehouses or Comen Tipler 
those contries and places, as also the excesse vse of any kynde of I 
malte by all comen brewers in all alehouses and comen Tipling I 
howses wheresoeu{er), and that sufficient bondes be taken of all ] 
comen brewers, malsters and comen Tiplers accordinge to the i 

' The clause here omitted provides tbat, if tLsre are not enough justicea i 
in aay part the SheriiT and JuBticfiB of the pesoe shall appoint soma " other J 
grave, honeBt and subBtanciall peraous " to earry out the oril«rB. 
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e of this article, and that the i 



trewe meaninge o 

of Alehouses and oomen Tipplers be forthw"^ suppressed in all 
places aud y' dirMlion be yyven to all lyplffng hownen, lav«mg and 
alfhousts not to guff'-.r any pertQ(n)» to r^payre tkyther to eate aiid 
drj/nk fit ungeatonable tymfs. 

That the Justices vse all other good lueanes thiU ar not 
nte{n)tioneil in llte*e orders thai the Diarketts be well served and 
the pore releyved in their pro\'isiuns dueringe this tyme of dearth 
and ^ iio ex-}M{n)ee he o/ any graif(ne), mete/or bread to/ede men, be 
%oaatedvppo{n)fedynyo/b'MU,neitlKiT ^ anybe spentinmaky{n)g 
of a, »luff eiilled aterch, as of late theyr hath bene diseoetrtd great 
qua(n)lite erpe{'n.)ded in that vayne matter being in iu> sort to b» 
sttffred to contyv.ew. 

That the justices be straightlie coraaunrfed to see by all good 
meanes that the able people be set on worke, the howaes of 
Correction provided and furnished and there ydle vagabonds to 
be punished. 

That the Justices doe their best to have convenient stooke to 
be provided in eu(er)ye division or other place, accordinge to the 
statut for settinge the pore a worke, and the Justices to vse all 
other good and politique meanes w"'iD their Beu(er)all divisions ta 
contynewe and maynteyne the pore people in worke w"'in the 
parisli or at the furthest w"'in the hundred or division. 

That the maymed or hurt soldiers and all other impotent 
persons be carefullye seene vnto to be releived w^in their 
seu(er)all parishes, hundreds or divisions, accordinge to the lawe 
therfor jtrovijded, and that where the provisions forin(er)lye made 
be not sufficient it may be now for this tyme of drrlh increased ; 
and where one parishe is not able to geve sufficient releife to 
such their pore, that parrishe to haue the supplye of such parishes 
nere adioyninge as have fewer pore and are better able to geve 
releife, and that no vagabond or sturdy beggar or any y" tiviy 
otimrwise gelt ther (yving by ther labors be not suff'red to wander 
ahrod under coUer of begg>/(^n)y in any town or high leaye, and 
y the Justyees do jireseidly gyve order that ther be p{er)go{n)a 
sufficiently loeapotted to asist the constables of every taum to attach 
such vagabo{n)ds both in thtr towns side and high wages and to 
C0'n(jn)itt litem to prison u^ont hnyle, but as ttvoe o/ y" justyces of 
y ])eu,ee n' y' divisio(n) shall ordei; and if llie tuwnslUpp sluill not 
obB{er)t)e this order for y attacltg{n)g and punisy{n)g qf y sayd 
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vctgabo{n)d8 tJien the justyces shall ae due puni8hnui{n)t by /yne 
uppo(n) the wJiole toumshipp or uppo{n) euch partyes in }f town as 
shall he found in fault. 

That the Justices of the peace doe once eu(er)ye moneth 
c(er)tefie their doings and proceadings by force of these In- 
struccons vnto the Sheriffe of the said countie, in w*** c(er)tificat 
they shall also make c(er)tificat of such Justices as shalbe absent 
from any these services and the trewe cause of their absence, and 
shall also c(er)tefie the vsuall prices of all kyndes of grayne in 
their marketts for that moneth past, of all w^ the same Sheri£fe 
to c(er)tefie the privie Oounsell once in eu(er)ye fortie dayes at 
the farthest, so as y^ defalt in any justyce y^ slud be absent may be 
duly co7isidered and corrected by authoi'ety of hir Ma^* counseU oa 
reaso{n) shall req(u)ir and so as such perso(n)s as ar placed as 
Justyces for titer creditt may not co7ityneiv in those roomes, wherin 
they shall be fou/nd not disposed to attend such a necessary and 
Godly servyce as this is, but y* others of better dispositio(n) may 
supply those roomes, if ther shall be ned of any such no(m)berj as 
in most places is tJiorght not very nedefuU, the nomber being in 
co(mm)on opinio(7i) more hurtful t/ui{n) proffitahle to Justyce, 

And, yf any shall offend against the trewe meaninge of these 
instruccons or of any parte thereof or shall vse any sinister 
means to the defraudinge thereof, that such be severely punished 
accordinge to the lawes, and for such obstinat persons as shall 
not conforme them selves the Justices shall at their pleasure 
bynd to appere before y* Q. Ma'* privie Ck)unsoll by a daye certen 
there to be further dealt w^ by sever punishment for the better 
ensample of all others' 

^ The rest of the manuscript contains a clause in Burleigh's hand which 
provides that justices of the peace shall act with other commissioners and 
prevent the transportation of grain and shall also be jointly responsible with 
the commissioners for the proper performance of this duty. The rest 
consists of rough jottings in Burleigh's hand concerning some additional 
matters such as " Tr(a)nsport of beans," " Recusants mo(n)y," &q. 
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Accounts of the Churchwardens and Overseers of the 
parioh of Staplegrove, Co. Somerset, for the year 1599 (Brit. 
Mus. Add. MSS. 30, 278). 

The accounts of the overseers of Staplegrove have been 
preserved for several years between 1599 and 1623 (1599, 
1605, 1621, 1622, and 1623). The churchwardens' accounts 
also remain and begin as early as 1585 and in some of these 
also payments to the poor are noted'. 

This account is of course made under the provisions of 
the Act of 1597 (39 Eliz. c. 3)». 

The accounts of the church waitlens and overseeors of the 
poore in the parishe of Stapelgrove for the eyare lost past. This 
account stood before her maeistis Justis on the xj daye of apreill 
in Anno Domini 1599. 

A noot what every man hath paid to this colletion this whole 
eyar that was set weekly to the poore. 



George Poyre 


. . . xj'. 


John Wuse. 


xviu'. 


Anthone Gonson . 


ixV ij**. 


John Chattocke 


xiiij'. viir. 


Thomas Harris 


vu'. nil**. 


Robert Parsons 


xi'. 



^ Thus in the account rendered July 2l8t, 1588, by one churchwarden 
several items of the kind occur, e.g. 

Item to a poore blynde man the v**» of February 

It. to a poore woman the xiiij*** of February 

It. to the poore howse at Lamporte the x^ day of November 

It. to a poore souldyour 

Later the churchwardens apparently always made a payment of 5«. every 
half-year to the constables for lame soldiers and hospitals. 
2 See p. 76. 



iij«». 
iij<*. &c. 
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Will. Cole . 














***A 

VI 11*. 


Richard Nelcomb 












v». 


vi^. 


John Sindercomb . 












• • •■ 


• • •<! 


William Davy 












ii*. 


ix*. 


Harry* Chattocke . 












.... 
111*. 


viiid. 


Bartholmew Sindercomb 






• 


xxir. 


William Hit before hee had his 


apprentis 


vii] 


i'. iiir 


Thomas Perrett before hee had his 


apprentia 


V*. 





Wat Gale before he had his apprentis . vi'. viii^. 
John Chattocke before he had his apprentis vi*. viii^. 

Som. of v". xviij'. x^. 

A noet of every mans name that keepe anei poore body and 
them that hath taken apprentisses 

Roger Smyth kepeth William Harvy, Impot. 
Water Knight kepeth Christine Fort, Impot. 
Nicholas Comishe kepeth Harry Gale as apprentis. 
John Chattocke tholder kepeth Jone Rison as apprentis. 
William Hit kepeth Mam well Brice as apprentis. 
Thomas Perrot kepeth Margery Huis as apprentis. 
Walter Gale kepeth Jone Huis as apprentis. 

The namis of them that paieth quarterly to the poore and 
what every one of them hath paid the whole eyar. 



first M'. John Switteing 
John Decon . 


6 

■ 






* *a 

xu". 
xu". 


Hugh Farthinge . 
Andrew Crosse 








xu'. 

• 'a 

Vll». 


William Whitt . 








i". vid. 


Mr. George Hill . 
Water Duddroge . 




• 
» 




iii'. 


Water Shut . 








vi«. 


Mr. George Fenwell 
Robert Westcomb 










Robert Farthinge 
John Parsons 








iij". vi^ 
ii». ix\ 


William Wilse 








i». vi^ 


Thomas Slape 








i-. 
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Thomas Rooch 


iii*. 


William Corvenell .... 


ii-. vi* 


Mr. John Gibbones .... 


i\ vi<>. 


John Ollyver ..... 


Vid. 


Robert Soger ..... 


i-. vi\ 


M^ Jamis Clarke ..... 


* *■ 


Thomas Brice 


l". 111*. 


Bartholmew Farthinge .... 


XVHl**. 


Som. of iiii". 




The whole 




resowte for Som. of ix". xviii*. x*. 




this yeare 
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The namis of all them that haue receved collection and euery 
one of them haue Receved as foUowith. 



first Jone Cole haue reseved . 
Richard Rison & his wyfe Reseved 
John Gould Reseved .... 
Christian Fort Reseved 
Jone Gale the wyfe of Richard Gale 
Margret Brice the wyfe of John Brice . 
Jane Hues the wyfe of Thom. Hues 
Wilmoth Hunt ..... 
Johane Rison ..... 
To Roger Smyth for that his land isj 

charged in St. Jamis . . . I 
To Christian Fort in her sicknis and for \ 

wood ....../ 

To John Gould's buriall 

To the tithingman for releivinge the 

poore strangers that were broght to 

hem ...... 

Wee haue laid out before Christmas for' 

Clothers for the poore & for wood and 

pan-ell for the apprenteses 
disburssed som of . 

so there is remayninge in ou' hande 



xxix'. 

Ivii*. 

***** * *«9 

xmi*. ir. 

Xll*. 
Xll*. 
VI*. Vlll**. 

xvur. 

xii*. 

xii*. 



* * *• *jl 

Vlll*. VI*. 



111*, ix^ 



xii^i. 



xii**. 



xxxviii*. 



ix". vi'. vii**. 
xii*. iir. 
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Ghurchwardens 

Hugh Portman. 

John Colles. 

John Frances. 

Thomas Beaton. 

Thomas Perett & Barthobnew Sindercomb. 

Overseears 

Richer Smyth, Water Knight. 
Nicholas Cornish & John Chattocke. 
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Order;* made by the justices responsible for Aylesham 
and Reipham, Co. Norfolk, 23rd Ootober, 1622 (Brit. Mus. 
Add. MSS., No. 12,496, f. 222). 

The following orders were encloseii with a letter of Deo. 
7th, 1622, written by John Rycherda, one of the justices of 
Norfolk, to Sir Julius Caesar', Sir Julius had sent this 
justice the letters of the Privy Council, regulating alehouses 
and the strength of beer, the 19th October, 1622, and had 
asked him to report as to the condition of the country with 
regard to the supply of corn. John Rycherds states that 
these oi-ders had been made in the "Lymitt" where he 
served before the receipt of the letter and that they dealt 
with all the mattei-s commanded in the Council's letter. 
After the letter had been received, however, the matters 
named were again "given in perticuler charge." 

Both the letter and these enclosed ordere form part of 
the Caesar papers. 

Orders aunceaved and put in Execuoon at AyleBham and N< 
Beipbani the xviij'*' and xxiij"^ of October 1622, by the Justices 
of the Peace for the Lymitt in the Hundreds of Eynesford and 

South Erpinharu in the said Cownty hh followeth. 

Thnt the greategt Malaters and Ingrossera of Barly be sup- 35 
presed in parte or in the whole, whereby much Early may be ^* 
Btftied from nialtiuge, for breail for the pooi-e, which is nowe 
wastfullye conauiued in atronge Beere vpon riotous drunkards 
while the poore Labourers want bread. 

That Brewers be not permitted to sell Beere to Alehowse- as 
keepers aboue the rates of 6' 8'' a barrell, the bast, it iiij* iiij'' T^ 
the small, accordiu$^ to the rates agreed vpon at the gen(er)ull 1° 
Sessions of the peace houlden at the Castle of Norw''' at Easter * 

Hee ftbove, p. 395. 
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last. And that they brewe aswell small beare as strange, and be 

restrayned from makinge of Malt. 
5V* H. 8. That Bakers keepe the Assise of bread accordinge to the price 

• of corne, that they bake but the three sorts of bread appointed 

by the lawe and sell but 13 to the doz. That Cakes and Finger 

breade be restrayned in Innes and Alehowses. 
&* H. 6. 6^ That Troy weights be provided in Townes where Bakers do 
• ' dwell and where they utter brecul, and that the Constables w'** the 

overseers of the poore there, doe weekelie weigh and survey the 

bread baked there or brought thither. 

89^Eliz.4<>. That poore people be not permitted to wander and besKO out 

48*'Eliz 8<* 

70 jao. 40/ of the parishe where they dwell but kept at worke and that worke 

be prouided for those that cannot gett worke themselues and 

that such be compelled to doe their worke well that the stocke be 

not consumed. 

That poore children be put to Schoole to knittinge and 

spinninge dames, and the Churchwardens and Ouerseers for the 

poore to paie the Schoole dames their wages, where the parents 

are not able. 

89'»Eliz.4o. Rogues and wanderers to be corrected and ordered accordinge 

j^j Jo' *o lawe, and the constables to be punished tliat do neglect y*, for 

7*> Jac. 4°. they are the Roguemakers. 

6 &6 E 6 Superfluous Alehowses to be both suppressed and kept downe, 

26*». and that none be permitted to be Alehowsekeepers but those that 

are licensed by the gen(er)all consent of the Justice of the 

Lymitt, that beat knowe both the conveniency of the places, the 

necessitie of an Alehowse there, and the abilitie and condicon of 

the Alehowsekeeper, and accordinge to the Articles heretofore 

agreed vpon betwene the Judges of the Assises for that County 

and subscribed by the Justices of the peace there. 

230 H. 8. 4. Tliat all the good Lawes ordained for tlie goverment of Ale- 

10 FT^ 2 **owses licensed and vulicensed the Alehowsekeepers, the Brewers, 

23 Eliz. 1°. (who are the principall Causers both of the excessive nomber and 

4 A^J^ of the great disorders in those howses), the idle Tipplers, the 

4 & 6. blasphemours, drunkards or excessive drinkers and the Absent 
3 J ' 4?' ^^^^ Church be seuerely and constantly put and kept in 

5 £. 6. Execucon. 

That the Lawes against Ingrossers, Forestallers and Regrato 



1 Probably intended for the 13 Ed. I. 
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of Corne & victualles be looked vnto and the offenders punished 
accoinlinge to the Lawes. 

For all or most of these there are good Lawes prouided, if the 
Justices w^** one gen(er)all Consent be carefull to putt their lief 
vnto them. But there is one other niayne inconvenience w^ to 
remedie will require power from the ho'*** Board, and that is, 
That the great owners of Corne aswell farmo" as others do not 
thresh out their owne Corne, but buy all they spend or Sowe 
either at the Marketts or of poore small farmo" that are con- 
strayned to sell nowe and yett must buy againe before Harvest 
next for their owne expence w®** doth both encrease the prices of all 
grayne, and by that meanes all the Corne is brought into a fewe 
handes who then make the prices at their owne pleasure. If 
theis things be provided for and duly putt in execucon, there 
wilbee Corne enough found and spared for the people of our 
Countrey w^^'out inquiringe or examininge perticuler mens store, 
w^** doth but discouer the want and there bie inhaunce the prices, 
but augments not the store. 
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Report of the justices from Lackford and the half hundred 
of Exning February 7th, 162§. Dom. State Papers James I. 
Vol. 142. 14. 1. 

The following is one of nine reports forwarded by the 
.Sheriff of Suffolk to the Lords of the Privy Council on 
April 2nd, 1623. 

All nine returns together with many others were sent in 
reply to orders of the Privy Council issued in consequence of 
the distress in 1622-3 ^ If we compare this reply with the 
draft of the orders corrected by Burleigh in 1586 (App. V.), 
we shall see that the orders issued in 1623 must have been 
substantially the same as those of lo8f. This report also 
shows, like the orders themselves, that the direct relief of 
the poor was improved in consequence of the measures of 
the years of scarcity. 

iSuff. A Certificate to y* right hono^^® y* Lords and others of his 

Ma**" most bono**** Priuie Councell. 

The quantitie of come and grayne w***iii y* hundred of 
Lackeford and y® halfe hundred of Exninge, taken y® 7th. day 
of Februarie a(nn)o regni regis Jacobi Angliae 20* a(nn)oq(ue) 
d(omi)ni 1622 by presentm* and inquiry of a Jury in y* said 
hundred and halfe accordinge to his Ma*^** booke, is as followeth. 

Inprim. in wheate two hundred tiue score and ten Com^ and 
thre bush"*. 

In Rye thre thousand and two combes. 

In Barly eight thousand thre hundreth and fiftie fiue com'*. 

In Malte foure thousand, twenty seauen combes and thre 
bushells. 

In Pease foure hundreth twentye seauen combs and thre 
bushells. 

Deductions out of this 

For persons remayninge in y* houses of those y^ haue y* said 
corne lor their mainetenance till Haruest fouretene hundiled 
threscore and two persons. 

^ See above, p. 145 seq. 
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^^^^ For Landt! to be aowen this yearc followinge lieinge dx 
thousand thirtie fiue acres. 

For forehand bargainea to be deliu(er)ed W* amounts to 
^^ ^ seauen hundred fiftie foure combes and two bushells. 
^^^H For SheepheardeH wages ten score and foureteene combes. 
^^^1 For wheate, rie, bnrly, malt, sheepheards wage, and Pease six 
^^J Boore is accounted to each hundred; for persons in house, lands to 
' be sowen, forehand bargaines as aforesaid, flue score is accounted 

for each hundred. 

There beinge within the hundred of Lackeford diu(er)sBome 
Townes, conaistinge of a greate number of miserable poore people 
w** neither plowe nor sowe for Come, we thinke in o' opinions 
and iudgeui" y' all y° come and graine aforesaid, the said poore 
people beinge prouided for, and the deductions beinge allowed as 
before is expressed, will hardely serue y° people nowe inhabitinge 
within the said hundred, and balfe vntill haruest next. 

For y* Marketts within y" hundred and halfe aforesaid they 
are nowe sufficiently furnished with come and graine, the poorer 
sorte of people within the seuerall townes and places are ordered 
to be sett on worke, liauinge caused these deere times y' weekely 
collections of each towne for )■' poore to be rayaed and auge- 
mented. And j° better sorte of people that haue come doe aeli to 
the poore of each towne within y' hundred and halfe eight pence, 
ten pence and some twelue pence in y° bushell vnder y° value y' 
corne is sold in the nest adioyninge marketts. 

For Maltsters, Brewers Ingrossers and millers wee haue 
taken such order as by his Ma"° is corn(m)anded. 

The prizes of come and other gruyne sold at y* last niarkett 
day at Mildenhall beinge y" s.xviii"'. of Februarie is 

For wheate y' combe .... xxii*. 
for rie y" combe ..... xvii', iiij''. 

ifor barly y" combe ..... xiij*. vi*. 
for pease y° combe . . , , , x". viii^, 

oatea y° combe ..... vi'. viii*. 
This wee y° justices of y' Peace inhabitinge within the 
hundreds aforesaid accordinge to o' bounden duties doe most 
■ humbly cerlilie. 

^^^^ J. Heightting), Roger North. 

^^^^^ Job. Smythe. 
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Extracts from the Privy Council Register. 

Copy of a letter sent to the Deputy Lieutenants and 
Justices of the Peace in the Counties of Suffolk and Essex 
concerning the employment of the poor. Privy Council 
Register^ Chas. I. Vol. V. f. 263, 22ud May, 1629». 

Dated the " Whereas wee by special direccons of his Ma"* did lately 
8 ned commend unto yo' care the present state of those parts of y' 
Lo. Trer. county where the poore clothiers and their workmen at present 

g£^^^® destitute of worke might some other way be imployed or for the 
Lo. High tyme be releeved till some obstructions to trade were remooved, 

K^nam . ^^ ^Yqq to kepe in order those that are loose and ill disposed 

Steward people. To w®** end his Ma*^** by advise of his Privie Councell and 

^Chamb *^® Judges hath lately published a proclamacon declaring his 

Ea. of pleasure and command ; in what manner the truly poore and 

Ea. of^ impotent should be relieved, those of able bodies should be sett 

Dorsett on worke and imployed in honest labors and the sturdie, idle and 

Holland dangerous roagues and vagabonds should be repressed and punished 
Lo.Chanc. w*^^ proclamacon you shall herew^^ likewise receive. Now, bycause 

land ^®® understand that in yo' countie there is more than ordinarie 
Lo. Vic. occasion to use all dilligence and industrie at this time, wee have 

Chester thought fitt to putt yo" more particularlie in minde thereof, and 
Lo. Vic. in answere of yo"^ l(ett)res to lett yo° know that it is the resolucon 
Lo. Vic. of *^1 *^*® Judges, that by the lawe yo" have sufficient power and 
Wilmot ought to raise meanes out of the severall Parishes if they be of 

Loi^on abilitie, or otherwise in their defect in their severall Himdrethes, 
Lo. Bp. of Lathes or Wapentakes, and for want of their abilitie (to sett yo' 
Mr. Trer. poore on worke and to relieve the aged and impotent not able to 
Mr. Vic. worke) in the whole bodie of the county, wherefore his Ma"* 
Mr. of the commands tliat the wayes provided by lawe in theise cases be 

Wwrdes duely followed w"* all diligence and possible speede. You are 

of the required to understand the true state of the country from the 

Ex'. 

1 See above, p. 143, note. * lb., p. 154. 
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ministers, churchwardens and overseers of the severall parishes 
w*in your severall divisions. And what rests herein to be done 
by order at the Quarter Sessions, the judges advise that for this 
purpose you may call the Quarter Sessions sooner then the 
ordinary sett tymes and doe that w^ in this case is so requisite. 
Further wee lett yo* to know, that such hath bin his Ma*'* care 
and personall paines taken to remove theis impediments, that of 
late have bin to trade and to open a free vent to the commodities 
of yo' country, that yo'selves will shortily see the fruits of it to 
yo^ comforts neverthelesse in the meane tyme theise things pro- 
vided by the lawe and the helpes that by yo' care may be added 
are in no sorte to bee neglected, but exactly pursued of w®** yo' 
proceedings wee are to bee advertised that so wee may render 
account thereof to his Ma"®. And so etc. 

A like warrant or Ire to the Deputy Lieutenants and Justices Ut supra, 
of the Peace in the Countie of Suffolk, dated and signed ut supra. 
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rorthw^ to apprehend and take a more particular ezaminacon 
iswell of the said Shoomaker as of such others as you shall 
bhinke fitt concerning the advertizement aforesaid. And that 
yovL take especial care that the Armes of that County in and 
Gkboute those parts be safely disposed of. And lykewise (w^ is 
indeede most considerable and the best meanes to prevent all 
disorders in this kinde) that you deale effectually in causeing the 
markett to be well supply ed w^ corne and the poore to be served 
at reasonable prices and sett on worke by those of the richer 
sorte and by rayseing of stocke to releeve and sett them on worke 
according to the lawes. All w^ we recomende to yo' especial! 
care and require an account from you of yo' doeings and proceed- 
ings herein w^ all convenient ezpedicon. And soe &c. 



22—2 
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Lf'AUiX from Sir Thomaa Barrington concerning the eight 
hundn^Ls of Yorkshire iDom. State Papers, Chas. I. Vol. 
177, No. 31. 21»t Dec. 1630). 

The following letter is substantially like many other 
justices' reports relating to the com measures of 1629 — 1631. 
This r]rx;urnent, like a few others of the same kind, preceded 
the i.ssue of the Rxik of Orders of Jan. 163f : and was sent 
in answer to previous onJei-s of the Privy Council*. It is 
wthlrcamA on the Vjack " To the right Hon'** my most hon* 
hfj. the Ij(}. viceC'ouiit Dorchester' at his lodgings in White- 
hail *': and has attached to it a seal with a crest and also the 
date Hi30. 

My I/)., the assurance y^ I haue of yo' Ix>^ desyre to under- 
Htand y" carefull and Kuccessfull execution of y^ late commaunds 
w*** we haue receiuwl, and feareing least y* high Sheriff may delay 
y* n^t^iurning of owr certifficates ; I shall take the bouldnes to 
aduertiz<* yo' liO*' that haueing attended the seruice inioyned by 
his Ma** inHtructions and yo' Lo** letters in eight hundreds of this 
Countif^, (jis yo' Ijj^* will find when y* Cirtificates are retoumed) 
we haue frjllowed those directions giuen us conserneing Badgers*, 
Millers etc. a sort of people y* did much niyse y* prizes of Come ; 
but I lioj>e we haue preuented it for y* future, som of them being 
l>ound to y* Sessions, othei-s ouerlooked w*'' a strict eye that theay 
offtind not as theay haue done ; we find the Marketts to be well 
serued ; and tharefor no compulsion yet necdes to be used as yet ; 
we haue furthennore taken care (w*** I conceiue to be yo' Lo"* 
chiefe aynie) that the poorer sort l>e prouided for by y* laying in 
of Corne in euery Toune sufficient to satisfy them for this yeear, 
and y* at such rates, as y' scarcytye and dirth of theise times will 

* See iibovfi, p. 172. 

* Lord DorcheHter had been appointed one of the special commissioners 
for the poor in June 1G30. See above, pp. 156, 1C4. 

* See note App. V. 
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be y* less bitter unto them, when theay shall haue it 18*. and 2*. 
in y* Bushell cheaper then y* Markett can afford, as vpon calling 
y* countrye together we haue easyly perswaded them heearunto, 
& y* most parishes haue allready begun this worke, w°*» if it 
answar not yo*^ Lo'* desyres I shall be sorye y^ I was one of y* 
first raoouers heearin ; in y' same forme y* I exprest unto yo*^ Lo^ 
when I wayted upon you ; w**** haueing tendred to y' Lo^ 
and other Justices in theise parts I found thera so well to 
approoue it (as y* yo' Lo" will find) we haue followed y^ way w*** 
a ioynct consent ; by w*=** meanes it appeears playnely y^ y' prizes 
of y*' niarketts are fallne and doe weekely fall, wheate being in 
diuerse Marketts where I haue attended this seruice at 7*. y* 
bushell and vi*. vi**. whare lately it was sold at 8'. vi**. ; for y* 
laborers and all y* poorer sort being supplyed at home who are 
the greater nomber, the rates of graine must of necessytye fall to 
be less. My Lo. I feare I haue ben toe troublesom in this tedious 
discourse, but yo"^ Lo^ knowes circumstances make y* busines of 
no small consequence, w^** it hath pleased his Ma^^ so gratiously 
to consider & yo' Lo^ so carefully to order, wharein if thare be 
any thing y^ yo*^ Lo^ will be pleased to commaund me, I shall 
willing obaye, and so shall yo"* Lo'' euer find me denoted to yo' 
desyres in any thing, whareby I may becom seruiceable to y® 
Countye, or to y"^ Lo^ in particular, whose fauors have ingaged 
me to study how I may any way express myselfe most, 

Hatf. Bro. Yo' Loi* faithfull seruant 

10^ 21, 1630. Tho. Barrington. 

My wife w*^** me offers yo' Lo** and yo"* noble La. obliged 
seruice thare being nothing we more desyre then to heear of yo' 
good healthes. 
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Sonthht. 



Touching 
the poore. 



Justices' reports on the execution of the Book of Orders 
of January, 163^^ 

A. Dom. StaU Papers, Chas. I. Vol. 188. 85. 

Questions sent by the justices responsible for the division of 
Fawley, Hants, to the constables etc. of their district 

This copy of the inquiries was sent by Sir Richard Tychbome, 
Sir Thomas Stukeley, Henry Gierke and William Rolfe, the 
justices responsible for Fawley, to the High Sheriff of the county, 
together with a report on the measures taken to improve poor 
relief in the division of Fawley. The justices state they have 
sent these inquiries to the " officers of everie parish," but have so 
far not obtained satisfactory replies. 

The document is directed "To the right wor" Thomas Cotele Esq. 
high Sheriffe of the county of South(amp)ton." 

" The perticuler of such things as by vertue of divers statutes 
menconed in his Ma*' Commission are given in charge to the 
severall officers vizt. 

1 . What poore are releived that cannott worke. 

2. What poore are sett to worke that want it. 

3. What stocks are provided to sett the poore on worke. 

4. The names of such poore as want stocks to worke. 

5. The names of such men or women children that are 

above the age of 10 yeres & not bound apprentice. 

6. The names of such householdei*s as are fitt to take 

apprentices. 

7. What monies or lands have bine given to charitable 

vses. 

8. Whether the Churchwardens tk overseers for theis 

things have mett monethly. 



1 See p. 172 seq. 
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1. What liigh wai 
yo' pariah. 

2. Whether the Church wnrdens and Constables in Euater 
weeke last did chuse surveyo". 

3. Whether they did appoint 6 daies for worfee and give 
notice thereof the next Sunday after. 

4. Whether everie man hai-ing a plowp rfid for 6 daies 
and 8 hourea in that day w"' twoe men and 
necessarie toolea worke in those daies. 

5. Whether everie person not being an hired serv* or 
taking wages have wrought those 6 daies. 

6. What defects in any persona have hine presented by 
the Surveyo" to the Justices, 

7. Whether any nusance by anie neighbors to luiie high 
waiea be coniitted. 

1. Whether those in the parish w"* are titt to 
doe serve. i 

2. Whether anie be retained or doe serve for lesse then 
B, yeare. 

3. Whether any doe give or take wage other then the 
Statute allowes. 

4. Whether any depart* att the end of theire teime 
w'liout a q(uar)ters waminge. 

5. Wliether any doe servo or be rettiined w'^out first 
shewing a testiuuuiall. 

' All these inqDiries refer Co tlie aCatuM of Elizabeih conoermag 
Ubonrers (5 Eliz. c. i] or to Ihe clause in the poor law of lt>01 (43 Eliz. 
c. 2) which ordered the overseers to set to work all persoas who Iiad no 
tneaOH to maintain themeelvea. See above, pp. IJO. 161. Some of the 
regulations of the former statute piovide that in many employments 
aervants should not be retained tor less than a, yeai'; that the rates of 
wages should be lixed by the justices in Quarter Sessious every year ; Chat a 
quarter's waminM shatild be given if either master or servant desiied to 
terminate the engagement at the end ol llie term, and that a testimvuial 
should be obtained by a Bprvaot before he left his own parirli or town, and 
should be shown to his new master beroie he obtained a fresh engagement 
The statute also settled the conditions ot a|)prenticesbip, and UmilcJ the 
right of becoming an ajiprenliue in certain crafts to the aons of those who 
poasessed a little property. It also provided that all persons between 
twelve and sixty not otherwise employed, might be oompelled to serve in 
basbandry. Several otber references to tbe execution of this statute ooeur 
the reports here printed. Bee B., Westmill and Sawbddgeworth, also D 
andE. 
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6. 



Toaohing 
Rogues. 



Touching 
Alehouses. 



Lastly. 



1. 



2. 



Whether any refuse to serve either as apprentice or 
otherwise w*** ought to serve. 

(All beggers. 
Patent gatherers. 
Collecto'* for persons. 
Proctors. 

/Juglers. 

All usins; vnlawfull trades as -( ,, ^ ^ n 

® Fortune tellers. 

I^Egiptians. 

/ Minstrells. 
Bearewards. 



3. Idle traders travelling ag*^ the la we. 



^ 



Tynkers. 
Pedlers. 
Pettichapmen. 
VGlasDien. 



1. 



2. 
3. 



To present w*** of theis or what other persons have 
bine apprehended or punished either by private 
persons or officers. 

Whoe have neglected to punish anie such Rogues. 

Whoe have releived or lodged them. 

1. What alehouses there be in yo*^ parish «k where they 

stand. 
What persons they bee that keepe them & whether 

licensed or bound. 
What assize of bread <k beere they keepe. 
What disorders they keepe in theire houses by drink< 

ing or otherwise. 
What persons haunt the same Alehouses or continue 

drinking therein. 
What persons have bine drunke and have not bine 

therefore punished. 

Whether the watches appointed by the Statute have 
bine duly observed for the apprehencon and 
punishm^ of Rogues." 

B. Dom. State Papers, Chas. I. Vol. 189. 80 and Vol. 197. 
69. Extracts from two reports from the hundred of Braughing, 
one sent to the High Sheriff in April and the other in Sept. 1631. 



2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 
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Cilur 



These two reports co:ittiin abatractB of the return. 
the overseerB at six monthly meetings lielJ Iwtween Feb. 7th, 163^ 
and June 27th, 1631". The whole of the abstracts sent in on 
Feb, 7th are here printed, but of the others only those which 
indicate improvement in the administration of the poor law. 
The tirst document is written on parchment, the second on paper, 
clerk's hand. 




r rents for charitable 

ii dozen in Lent w*" a 

e children put to 

L rogues punished, tiftie 



Hertf,' 

An Abstruct of the Returne and praaentments made b 
urchwardens. Constables and Ouerseers for the poore in the 
parishes of the hivlfe Hundred of BrailghJnge vnto vs Justices 
of the peace in this devision wliose names are herevnder written, 
on the vii"' of February 1630, 
Branghinge'. 

Noe stocke for the poore, noe land t 
vsee. A dozen of brewl out of Lent and ii 
Ijarrell of whit« and a cade of red herrings 
seruice this yeare, fonre tii l)e put o 
shillings guifl to the poore. 

f^ward Elogood, Henry Watts, Ckurchuiardent. 
Thomas Smith, Ouerteer/or the poore. 
Widford. 

Noe stocke, but foure pounds yearely gathered, and ttue 
markes rent, none that want worke, none put to seruice, one to 
put forth, Prouision of come at iii' iiii"^ for the poore. 
Oliuer Mills, Chnrchwarden. 
Thomas Hadsley, Ontrgeer /or the poore. 
' See above, p. 813. 

' In the maiiiiscripE the naiuea of ihe ohurchwnrden* itc. are written 
oppoHTte the uiilries in a right-hand mntgio and the immeB of the pJBces are 
written in a lar^e hand in a lelt-band inargiu. 

' Of these pliuwe only Ware, Stortford, Sawbriiitreworth, Brftiighing and 
Btaoited Abbots are of any >ixe: Eaatwick has eren non- only 71 in- 
babitaiite, aud neither UiUton, Weetmitl or Thundridge have a population 
ntcodding 500. The population of CharlsG I.'b time for the wbole of 
Etigland and Wales in estimated to have been about one'fliith that of the 
present day. Tlie larRest place. Ware, has a stock wLen the reports begin, 
the lacoad in size, Htoitlord, reports one at the second meeting, while the 
orerseers of Bcaoithing hnve arranged far the emploj^ment of the poor in 
■□other manner. Here therefore as elsewhere arrangements for Hoding 
work eiist mare in the larger places than in the sinaller. 
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Eastwioke. 

Noe stocke for the poore, noe children to put to service, noe 
•disorder in Alehouses, Watches and Ward duely kept, iii rogues 
punished, xxx* yearly rent for the poore. 

Thomas Kinge, George Oramphorne, ConaiabUs. 
John Thorogood, OtAerBeerfor the poore, 

Stansted Abbot. 

Noe stocke but twoe cowes* and xviii* iiij^ yearely rent. One 
lately put to seruice one to be put fourth, noe disorder in the 
Innes or Alehouses, eleuen rogues punished. 

John Tayler, Constable, 
Abraham Grisley, Churchivarden. 
John Bannester, Ouerseer/or the poore. 

Ware. 

Thirtie pounds stocke to sett the poore one worke; three 
lately put to seruice, nine more male and female to put forth; 
rents yearely imployed according to the donors wills; fortie 
markes, 80" yearely collection by Rates for the poore, more levied 
since M ichaellmas last ; 93" to buy corne for the poore and sold 
them at iiii*. the bushell, more 26" giuen at Christmas by the 
Inhabitants in money to the poore; Watch and Ward duely 
kept, xiii rogues punished and passed, none but will worke for 
reasonable pay, three drawe Beare and sell w^*»out Licence, noe 
disorders in Innes or Alehouses but such as haue lately been 
punished. 

Robert Do well, Isacke Needham, Constables. 

Humphrie Parker, Thomas Mead, Churchwardens. 

Joseph Wattson, Thomas Hadsley, Ouerseers. 

Chorley. 

Noe stocke, twoe put to service, noe rents for charitable vses, 
no vnlicenced Alehouses, 24 Quarters of corne provided for the 
poore and sold to them at iii^. iiiit/. the bushell. 

Nicholas Huinfrie, Churchwarden, 
Richard Godfree, Constable. 
Edward Sabine, Ouerseer. 

^ The keeping of cows so that the poor could have their milk seems to 
have been one of the oldest methods of public poor relief ; see Ashley, Econ. 
Hist., II. p. 311. 
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OildstoxL 

Noe stocke, The poore imployed by clothiers, one childe put 
to semioe the others twoe young, 5" yearely Rent for the poore, 
but one Alehouse noe disorder therein. Watches and Wards 
duely kept. 

Nathaniell Spencer, Constable, 
John Rogers, Churchtvarden, 
Henry Comey, Oueraeer. 

Hunsdon. 

Tenn pounds Stocke to sett the poore on Worke, none to be 
put out, 10^ Land for charitable vses ; noe unlicenced Alehouses ; 
noe disorder in any. Watch and Ward duely kept, Rogues 
punished by the Marshall. 

Greorge Elliott, Richard Hunt, Const, 
Thomas Howe, Churchtoarden. 

Westmill. 

Noe stocke for the poore, xvii rogues punished &, passed, 
Richard Beadle and John Boldle liue idly', one boy put to 
seruice, one other to put fourth, neither Inne nor alehouse. 

Richard Haruey, Const. 
Thomas Kirby, Churchwar, 
John Bullard, Otierseer, 

Sabridgworth. 

Noe stocke to sett the Poore on worke, a stocke of come at 
liis. and iiiic?. the bushell for the poore, none put to seruice, many 
to be put forth, the profits to the poore imployed as by the doners 
wills, noe unlicenced alehouses, noe disorder in licenced, none liue 
idly. Watch and Ward duely kept, Rogues punished and passed 
according to the lawe; Levied vpon drunkards x*. w®** was 
giuen to the poore. 

William Addams, Churchwarden, 
Richard Shepheard, Constable, 
Simon Abbott, Ouerseerfor the poore, 

Standon. 

Noe stock for the poore, watch and ward duely kept, xii 
rogues punished and passed, none liue idly, fine children put out 
to seruice, viii male & ix female children to put fourth, noe 

1 See above, pp. 156 — 7 note. 
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vniicenced Alehouses nor disorder in any, noe money Levied 
vpon drunkards, 50" per annu(m) rents imployed according to 
the donors intent. 

William Beadle, Churchtvarden, 

Richard Hill, Constahh, 

Thomas ( Avorch ?), Otierseerfor y* poors, 

Stortford. 

Twentie foure pounds «k tenn shillings collected yearly for the 
poore xii" : xi* rents, xxiij" : x* laid out to buy come for the poore 
at xvi** the bushell cheaper then it cost, not any put to seruice this 
yeare, viii children to be put out, noe vniicenced alehouses, noe 
disorder in Inne or Alehouse, foure vagrants punished. Watch 
and Warde duely kept, not any idle persons. 

Leonard Knight, Constable. 

John Jones, Ouerseer/or y* poore, 

Thundridge. 

Noe stocke for their poore, watches and wards duely kept, 
none put to seruice this yeare, Henry Cobham selleth Beare 
w^out Licence noe disorder in Innes or Alehouses, noe money 
levied upon drunkards. The rest of the presentment is against 
Edward Gardiner Esq. w*^** doth depend vpon the Lawe. 

Frier Durden, Churchtoarden. 

Thomas Young, Consta^, 

Isacke Gray, Thomas Gilson, Ouerseers/or the poore,*' 

This ends the returns for Feb. 7th ; the same parishes 
send returns on each of the later dates ; the few which are 
here printed are those which indicate the alteration etFected 
by the enforcement of the Book of Orders. 

**An Abstract of the R«tumes made March the vii^**.... 

Sabrdgworth. 

Noe vniicenced Alehouses, noe disorder, watch and ward 
duely kept, vagrants punished according to the Lawe, x* leuied 
vpon drunkards to the vse of the poore. Gabraell Whittawe, 
his wife, sonne and daughter Hue idly and are hedgbreakers, noe 
stocke in the parish to sett the poore on worke. A greate stocke 
of corne laid in for the poore at iii* iiij** the bushell, none want 
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orke, all being set one worke in the parish, ii" x* yearly rent 
distributed to the pooi-e by the donors, xi boyea and girles to be 



Richard Shepheard, Robert Guulett, Conata. 
Tliomaa Thackguere, William Addamii, Churckivar, 

Abraham Thorogood, Simon Abbott, Onerseera.... 

Stortfoid. 

ytocke to set the poore one worke to make Clothe 22"; 10": of 
hempf, towe and flax ; 24 children to put to aeruice, 23 poore 
spinners sett to worke, none sell beare or ale w**'out licence, noe 
disorder in Tnnes or Alehouses, iiii rogues punished, watch is 
ward duely kept, noe Money leuied vpon drunkards since our last 
relurne : Thomas Gurston goeth aboute w"" a Gunne or Peece, 
Tobias Chandler bath noe Lawful! calling. 

Tho. Barnard, gen. Church. 

Leonard Knight, Robert Freeman, CmMtablea. 

John Jones, James Scruby, (/ueruera. 

Westmill. 

Teun pounds, thirtecne shillings Stocke fur the releife of the 
n eorne ; Richard Beadle, John Beadle idle liuers out of 
semice, noe Inne or Alehouse in the parish, the Guifts formerly 
given imployed as )iy the donors wills, watch and ward duely kept, 

three rogues punished 

Thomas Kirbey, Michaell More, Churc.humrdena. 
Tho. Aiicell, Richard Haruey, Oueraeerg. 

An Abstract of the Returnes made Aprill the iiii"* Anno 
Koii]i)ni 1631.... 

Braughinge. 

3 Stock to sett the poore on worke but they are sett on 
l^orke by the inhabitants to spinn towe &t iiii* the pound, tiftie 
dllinga guift to the poore, adozen of bread out of Lent and twoe 
dozen in Lent w** a Ban-ell of White i a. cade of Redd herrings 
the Weekly Collection amounteth to aboue xx" the yeare, six 
rogues punished, Watches and Wardes duely kept... 
Will Denison, CtmsC. 
Hen. Wattie, Edw. Dogood, Chvrch. 
Tho. Smith, Edw. Tubman, Ouer. 
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Widford. 

None that keepe Alehome w*N>ut Licence noe disorder in the 
Licenced, Watch and Ward duely kept, iiii rogaes punished, noe 
money leuied vpon drunkards, none but will and doe worke for 
reasonable wages, noe stocke but the poore are releiued w^ come 
and money, noe Guifts to charitable vses, none to put fourth 
Apprentices but those whome their parents will put fourth. 

Tha Ouerill, Corut. 
Tho. Wett, Churchw, 
John Gripes, Otters, 

Z>. S, P. Chas. I. Vol. 197. 69. 

An Abstract of the Retumes and presentments made by the 
churchwardens, constables and ouerseers for the Poore in the 
parishes of the hnlfe hundred of Braughing vnto vs Justices of 
the peace in this diuision whose names are herevnder written on 
the first day of May anno do(min)i 1631.... 

Stortford. 

Twoe put fourth Apprentices, there is more to put fourth soe 
soone as there cann be masters gotten for them, Robert Gray 
refuse th to pay to the Rate for the poore, there is one William 
Brookes will not keepe his seruice. . . . 

James Scruby, John Jones, Ouerseers. 
' John Bull, Robert Colt, Churchtvardens, 

W™ Ellis, W°» Reade, Constables. 

An Abstract of the Returnes made May xxx"* 1631.... 

Gilston. 

Noe unlicenced Alehouse keepers, Watch <k Ward is duely 
kept, one Rogue punished and passed since the last Sitting, 
Joseph Charnocke and Thomas Charnocke liue idly and will not 
worke there is fiue pounds stocke and the poore are sett on 
worke, none put fourth apprentices as yet.... 

Hen. Damyan, Constable. 

Robert Ellis, Churchwarden. 

Hen. Comey, Ouerseer.... 
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An Abstract of the Retumes made June xxvii^ anno 
do(min)i 1631.... 

Hunsdon. 

None sell Ale or beare w***out Licence, Watch and Ward ia 
duely kept, tenn Rogues haue been punished and passed, noe 
money leuied vpon drunkards, noe idle persons, theire was a 
stocke of Tenn pounds to sett the poore on worke, w«** is decayed 
and come to tiue pounds, Noe guifts to charitable vses, none fitt. 

to put apprentices 

George Elliott, Constable, 
John Burton, Churchuxirden, 
W"» Hale, Oueraeer. 

Eastwicke. 

Watch and Ward is duely kept, noe unlicenced alehouses, noe 
rogues punished since the last sitting, the poore are sett on 
worke by the inhabitants, there are some yearely rents w** are 
weekely distributed to the poore, none to put fourth apprentices." 

Tho. King, Constable. 

Geo. Cramphorne, Churchtvarden. 

Tho. Porter, Otterseer,^' 

This later report is endorsed " Certifyed by the high Sheriff 
the first of Septemb(er) 1631. Jo. Boteler." 

C. Dom. State Papers, Chas. I. Vol. 190. 10. * 

Part of the Report of Bridewell. 

This report of Bridewell seems to have been made in conse- 
quence of the inquiries of the commissioners on poor relief 
appointed in Jan. 163^. 

The estimated value of the labour of the inmates, the cost of 
their maintenance, the amoimt paid in salaries to the officials of 
the hospital all throw light on the rate of wages and on the cost- 
of living at this time. 

London Bridewell. 

"To the right hon"* the lords of his Ma"** most ho*»^« privy 
Counsaile. 
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We, the Presid*, Treasurer and other the Govemo" of the 
hospitall of Bridewell, in obedience to yo' Lo(rdshi)ps order dated 
the xviii*"* day of Aprill now last past doe humbly present vnto 
Hono" a true partieuler of all the state of the same Hospitall as 
it now standeth this Second day of May 1631 in manner and 
forme following {viz\)\'\,. 



"Casuall receipts." 

"There is raised by the labo' of eu(er)y 
man that is set to worke w^^in the said hospitall 
for eu(er)y dayes worke iiii** and for eu(er)y 
woman and boy ii**, w*^ for vii yeares now last 
past co(mmun)ibus annis hath raised per 
ann(um) 



xl" 



There hath been moreover receaved for the 
dyett of such rude apprentices and other idle 
and vnruly persons as have been sent thither 
w^^'in Seaven yeares last past co(mmun)ibus 
annis per ann(um) 

There hath been given by well disposed 
persons towards the releife of the poore people 
harboured w***in the said hospitall and towards 
the putting forth of poore children apprentices 
w^in the space of vii yeares last past co(m- 
mun^ibus annis the yearly som(m)e of 



xxxvi" 



cxx 



u 



Som(ra)e of all the Casuall receipts yearly ys clxxxxvi" 

There hath been letten w^^in the space of 
Seaven yeares of the lands and Teneni'* be- 
longing to the said Hospitall fifteene leases 
for the w^*^ there hath been receaved in fines 
the totall som(m)e of Three hundred & fif teene 
pounds w^'^ co(mmun)ibus annis doth amount 
vnto the yearly some of xlv" 

In toto ccxli" 



1 Particulars of rents annually received are here set down ; they together 
amount to £724. 2«. 2d. 



^ 
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There is also belonging to the said hospitall 
one lease of fifteeiie Tenem" jit Bethlem w"'out 
Bishopfigate London w='> cost cccl" wherein are 
yet to come v yeares at o' Lady day last 
whervpon is to be receaved the cleare yearly 
rent of Ix" 

8oin(m)e totall of all the rents revenue 
receipts aforemenconed ys mxxv", ii', ii^ 

There is remaining in stock belonging to 
the said Hospitall these seversU 8om(ni)eB 
he(re)after menconed (viz') 

There remaineth vpon the foote of the 
account of the Tre{asure)r of the said hospitall 
made vp at Xpimaa 1630 the som(Di)e of ccccv" vii' ii'' 

There is ulso remaining in stock belonging 
to the said hospitall by the guift of Mr Kichard 
Culverwell dec. the aomme of oc 

There is also remaining in stock of the 
guift of M"*" Mary Paradyne Widdow the 
8om{in)e of cc" 

For the ymploym' of the said last recited soin(ni)ea of Two 
hundred pounds a peioe, the Citty have given bonds that the 
sonie shall remaine and fureu(er) continue as a stock in the said 
Hospitall and that the benefitt thereof made shall redound to the 
patting forth of poore children apprentices and otherwise to 
releive the poore of the same hospitall in such sort and to such 
vses as the dono" thereof have Hmitted The same to be disposed 
by the discrecon of the Governo" of the same Hospitall. 

And whereas the said house was indebted 
to the chamber of London the som{m)e of 200" 
and did otherwise want stock to releive the 
poore and set them to works, there was ther- 
fore a colleccon made w'^n the Citty of London 
by order of Lord Maio' and Court of Ald(e)r- 
(me)n about Seaven yeares now past for and 
towards the releife of the poore harboured in 
the said Hospitall and towards the mainteining 
trf a stock there to set the poore on worke and 



I ot a stock ther 

L 
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mclxxxxix" y* iii* 



mmiiij" xii* v^ 



cclxxx" 



cxi" 



otherwise to put poore children out apprentices 
to the totall som(m)e of 1749". 5*. 3*, parte 
whereof (viz*) 200" was paid into the chamber 
of London to satisfy the debt aforesaid and 
350" more was laid out for the purchase of the 
lease aforemenconed at Bethlem and the residue 
is remaining yet in stock to buy hempe or 
otherwise to be disposed of in such sort for 
vse of the house as the Grovem"" of the said 
house shall best advise (that is to say) 

Som(m)e totall of all the stock aforemen- 
coned ys 

There is furthermore to be receaved for 
fines of leases vpon bonds and other security 
not yet due to be paid 

There ys also due to the said Hospitall by 
bonds the som(m)e of 

And there is more also due to the said 
Hospitall in doubtfuU or desperate debts the 
som(m)e of 

Som(m)e totall of all the said debts ys 

There ys no Linnen bedding or ymplemts of houshold stuffe 
belonging to the said Hospitall other then such as are hereafter 
menconed in a particuler Inventary thereof made and here vnto 
annexed. 

There are vsed w*^in the said Hospitall these occupacons or 
workes hereafter menconed (viz*). 

Four Silkeweavers who doe keepe poore children taken vp in 
the streets or otherwise distressed as their apprentices to the 
number of fortye & sixe. 

Two Pinmakers who doe likewise keepe as apprentices twenty 
and three. 

One Ribbon weaver who keepeth v apprentices. 

Two Hempdressers who keepe Tenn apprentices. 

Five Glovers who keepe Sixteene apprentices. 

One Linnen Weav(er) who keepeth iiij' apprentices. 

One Carpenter who keepeth Two apprentices. 

The whole number of the apprentices are cvi. 

^ The arithmetic seems wrong here ; it should be £525. 



....11 
cxxxmj" 
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t this time keepe at worke i 
to the nural>er of xlviii. 



The Hempnien aforesaid due a 
beating bempe of men and women 

There are also kept at this present vi'-Ha the said UoHpitell ol 
vagrants and persons vnable to worke to the number of jtiij. 

There are also w"'in the said Hospital! these seu(er)all officers 
hei-eafter menconed. 

A Preacher who hath for his yearly wages 
and liouse rent xxvi" xvi* viii* 

A Clarke to keepe tbeir bookes and to 
enter vp their accounts who hath yearly for 
his sallary xx" 

A Steward who for himaelfe bis man and 
his maid receaveth yearly xxxii" 

A Porter who receaveth yearly for hiiiiselfe 
and hifl man xxij" ivj* viii* 

A Matron who receaveth yearly for herselfe 
and her maid xxv" 

One Beadle who is also Sexton of the Cbap- 
pel! and receaveth yearly for his service therein 
and for making cleane the yards and looking 
to themptying of the vaults Three pounds Sixe 
shillings and Eight pence And he being a 
Tailo' is allowed yearly towards making the 
apprentices and others of the poores clothes 
w'^in the bouse iiii" and he ia allowed more 
yearly xx' in lot. viii" vi' viii* 

One other Beadle who receaveth yearly xx* 

These two Beadles receave the rest of their 
wages from the other Hospitallsi. 

Two other beadles who receave yearly for 
wages and livery coats xiij" iiy' 

Tbeae officers doe all reside w'Mn the house. 

A Surgeon to view the bodies of such as 
are brought in diseased or lame w^in the 
house and to cure such as be suddenly hurt 
who receaveth yearly xl* 

There are also Two Marahalls men who 
doe receive yearly for their wages xxxvi" x' 

There is a Rsker to carry away the soyle 
from the house who hath yearly xx' 
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A Nightman tx) empty the Vaults who hath 
yearly iiij" 

Som(m)e total! of all the officers wages ys clxxxxiij" viii' ^ 

The Revenue of the said Hospitall is ex- 
pended and disposed of in releiveing and 
manteining such aged lame sick and idle 
persons as are sent downe to the said Hos- 
pitall and either cannot or will not worke for 
whome they are constrained to provide clothes 
for such as be naked, diet, straw and other 
provision, and also to alio we continual! sus- 
tenance to those whose worke is not sufficient 
to releive them, all w** w***in the space of 
vii yeares last past one yeare w^ another hath 
expended per ann(um) ccxP' 

Aud also, according to the intent and true 
meaning of their grant, there are mainteined in 
clothes w^n the said hospitall one hundred 
and sixe apprentices, poore children most of 
them taken out of the streets whose Masters 
dwell rent free w^i^in the said Hospitall, besides 
many other poore children are put forth ap- 
prentices into other places. All w*^ together 
w^^ the repaire of the houses and other neces- 
sary charges and expences of the said hospitall 
disbursed and laid out, as by the particulers 
thereof may appeare at large in the bookes 
of accounts, w^in vii yeares last pcLst hath 
cost one yeare w*** another at least vii®" 

Som(m)e totall of all the casual! paym^ 
aforemenconed ys ix^xP 

Som(m)e totall of all the paym^ afore speci- 
fied ys mcxxxiij" viii«*... 

The Ordinances and Constituoons by w^ the said hospitall 
is ordered and governed are conteined and specified in great 
bookes by reason of the largenes whereof they cannot in so short 
a time be coppied out but they shalbe ready to be shewed forth 
as yo' Hono" shall appoint." 

^ The sum total seems to amoant to £192. lis. 

^ Particulars of the leases here follow, the rents of which amoant to 
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ZJotji. SlaU! Papsrt, Chas. L, Vol. 191, Na 42. This 
report u endoraed " 16 May, 1631. CertificBte from the Maior of 

Guldeforde in Surr." 

" The certificate of John Champion gent Maior of the Gnldeford 
Towne of Guldeford, on the behalf of the Maior and g^^ 
Justices of peace of the aaide Towne and Lib(er)tiea made 
the Sixtenth day of Klay, in the seauenth yere of the 
Raigne of o' Sou(er)aigne lard kinge Charles 1631. 
Accordinge to hia Ma"°* good Orders and direccona, and in 
'performance of o' Duties I certifio That forthw"" vppon receipt of 
the Booke of instruccons w''' was about the 5' of Fehruarie last 
past, we, the saide Maio' and the Justices of Peace in the saide 
Towne, did assemble o''8elueG togeather and did call before vs The 
constables, churchwardens and overseers of the poore in the 
aeu(er)all parishes w'^in the saide Towne and lib(er)ties. And 
ther did enquire. As by the saide boofce of Orders is directed, And 
haue vntill this tyme contynewed a three weekes meetinge and 
made enquirie accordinglie. 

We found no neglect in any of the saide Officers, But that 
they haue discharged ther duties accordinge to La we. 

Vppon o' enquirie had, seuerall presentm"* were made to vs 
ag' dronkards and such as do sitt tipUnge and drinckinge in Ale- 
houses and vitlinge houses, and we haue caused the penalties 
lymitted by the statute to be leuyed, as well on them as the 
vitlers and disposed the same to y° poore of the seu(er)all 
parishea wher the offences were comitted as the Lswe requireth. 
We haue caused also Two apprentices to be bound to handi- 
crafts and raysed money to place them And do prouide to hauo 
such other as &re yet to be placed, to be put out so sone as they 
are titt to be put out We haue, at o' Sessions of the peace helde 
for the saide Towne on the second day of May last, enquired on 
those Articles that tend to reformacon or punishm' of Offences in 
£483. St. id. After tbis there ia an InveDtory of the furniture id erery taom 
of tha boepital. The following are the particuliira driven for one of theroomi: 



■'At the 
woiUng 




Eight boarded bedatedB. 

One long table of Two planks. 

Ooe forme and a p&rtioon. 

One old forme. 

One old peiiie of limber lying before the chimney. 

Eight apiniiing wbeetea. 

Three straw bedda and ilia bowlatera." 
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Bakers or Brewere, Foretallers, regrato" and ingrossers and of 
such other offences as are iu the direccon moiic(ion)ed. And 
HUch Delinquents as atanil presented before vs and appered in 
Court we haue fyned and puiiishfid accordinge to Lawe. And 
caused proces from the saide sesHions to be made out against the 1 
delinquents so presented and not appereinge, and entend to put | 
the seu(er)All Lawes in execucon against them. 

Further we haue caused the statute of laborers to be putt in 1 



It«m we haue ordered That the taxacons for the releife of th« 1 
poore are doely collected (or their present releife. And touchinge ] 
the hable poore luen of the Towne both great and amale They ars 1 
daielie imp]o}'ed and set on woorke, by the meanes of a good I 
manufacture founded by the right hono'^" the most Reuerend | 
father in god, the Lord Ai-chliishopp of Canterbury his grace, in 
Guldeford, the stock beinge flase and hempe, spining and weauing j 
the same into cloth, w'*" we fiude to be a great comfort to many 1 
poore workefolkp, men, women and children her. 

We haue caused daylie ward in the Toune to ije kept by Buffi" 
cient persons for the app(re)hencon of Rogues and Vagabonds and I 
for safetie and good order. 

And we haue w"' all diligence and cave taken order That tho a 
constables and officers in the saide Towne haue vsed all diligence J 
and care in puniahinge of Bogues and Vagabonds and that tber | 
was few or no Kogue taken for that by the late care and watch in I 
the countrie and Townes nere to tak Hogues, verie few or none { 
are found to wander nor any come to this Towne, 

The number of Alehouses ar w"" all care lessened w"" va and 1 
the unlycensed punished and Brewers that haue s''ued them, ] 
and the penalties disposed to the poore accordinge to lawa 

We haue taken speciall Care for the amending of highwaiee 1 
w^'in the lib(er)tieB of the Towne and haue giuen the sami 
chardge to the Surveyo" of the high waiea to see it trulie I 
performed IC"" May Anno D(omin)i 1G31. 

Jo. Champion Maior 

K Dom. State Papers, Chas. I., Vol. 216, No. i5. This J 
document is endorsed " Oantebr(igia) July 1632, Certificate of y* I 
justices for the hundreds of Chesterton, Papworth and North \ 
Bto(we). Julii IC 1632.'" 

1 Bee note to Appeudix XU. A. ' See above, p. 804. 
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; of S' John Cutts, S' Edward Hyndft, S' Comli- 






"The c(er)tificate c 
Hobert Hatton knights and Martin Peerce Etiqr. Juittioes of the ™^tei,tfi. 
peace w'''in the County of Cambridge aforesaid, and assigned to giengiB). 
the devisions of the liundreds of Chesterton, Papworth and North 
Stowe, vnto the high Sheriffe of tlie said County, by vertue of 
certayne imprinted orders and direccona sent from his ma'^, and 
l(etl)res sent vnto va by the right bono"* the lords of hia ma"* 
most bono"" privy Councell beareinge date the laat day of Aprill 
Anno d(omi)ni 1632. 

From o' meeteinge at Longe Stanton the thirteenth of 
May 1632. 
Wee, or some of vs whose n«uies are heere subscribed, have 
toett seu(er)all tymes for the said faund(reds) accordinge to the 
instruccons sent vnto va. 

)mpt of the high ConstableH, petty 
i(er)seerH for the poore of eu{er)y 
e the impotent poore are releived 
rke in eu(er)y Towne. and we find 
fficiently provided for and the Towne atockes we have 
I increased w"' direccons to have them duly imployed. 



Wee have taken n strict ai 
Constables, Churwardens and 
pariah w'Hn theis hundreds hi 
and their other ponre sett on ■ 
that the V ai-c 
in raoat Tow 

Since our firet ineeteinga we lind the cnntry tfl have bin a 
carefull that wee have bin sloe in puniabiuge, but have rather 
sought by gentle ineanes to incourrage them, where we find the 
Ittwe to give va that liberty. 

We ha^-e caused a gen(er)all privy Search to be made in all 
Townes w"'in the sayd Hundreds, for the apprehend Inge of rogues 
and vagabons, and h«ve caused them to be punished and conveyed 
accordinge to the Statute, and we have comanded a strict and 
diligent ward to be kept in eu(er)y Towne for the apprehendinge, 
punishinge and eonveyinge of all such Rogues and wandringe 
persons as shall hereafter be found w'l'in the said tymitts and we 
thai] punish the defaults of such officers as have bin negligent in 
the due execucon of the premisaea. 

We have at o' Beu(er)all meeteings put forth above one 
hundred and fifty apprentices and have since taken an accompt 
of all such masters as have heretofore token apprentices and have 
putt tbeiii away, and we have settled them againe w'"" their said 
masters where they remayne quietly. 

For the statute of laborers, retayneinge of servants and 
prderinge of wages, we have taken it into our consideraeon, but 
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have perfected nothinge^ the care of the poore and puttinge forth 
of apprentices hath imployed soe much of our tyme. 

The howes of oorreccon we have yett had noe tyme or means 
to alter but we shall carefully and speedy ly obey oomandem^ 

For the highe wayes we have vsed our best diligence, and we 
have seene the lawes strictly observed, but y^ must be a worke of 
tyme, and we will continewe our care. 

Jhon Cutts. Edw. Hynda Rob. Hatton. Martin Perse. 

Rec. this from y* Justices 
Julii 16« 1632.'' 

F. Dam, State Papers, Chas. I., Vol. 226, No. 78. 

Part of the certificate of the justices of Middlesex for the 
Finsbury division. 

The original document contains the accounts of six parishes' 
but only the part relating to St Giles', Cripplegate, is here printed. 

The document is endorsed " Finsbury Division Midd. Certifi- 
cate of forfeitures* levyed of vnlycensed alehousekeeps for defective 
measures, for the poore 1630, 1631 <& 1632." 



St Gyles 
Cripple- 
gate in 
Com. 
Biidd. 



" The constables and churchwardens there 
haue levyed of Alehousekeepers unlycensed 
and for defective measures in annis 1630, 1631 
k 1632, hucusque 



Ixxiiij" XV* 



And that they have improved by the stocke 



Francis 

Foster, 

Thomas disbursed 

Howgrave, Whereof they have disbursed to poore 
Willes, people for stocke to sett them on worke 
Church- ^^^ £qj, releife of those that were infected 

w"* the plague in y* said panshe 



..•II ••_ 



ix" viii* 



mj" xvui* 



^ See note to Appendix XII. A. 

' The other five parishes are St Sepalchres, Stoke Newington, darken- 
well, Islington and Friem Bamet. A note is also added that 

•* Hornsey and Fincbley) .. „ 
have levyed ) 

* See above, pp. 188, note 2, and 177. These forfeitures were partially 
used for setting the poor to work in three of the parishes out of these six. 



Isxviii" vii- 




ixxiii" iiii* i 


i" 




Stooke re- 


vii ii- viii* " 


raajninge. 
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r And for the puttings forth and Clothinge 
e Apprentices 

And for rewardes to thoae that discovered 
B said forfeitures in y* paryshe (for the vae 
of y' poore 1) 

And they haue disbursed to divers poore 
people accordinge to theirs necessities by the 
discretion of the saide church wardenu 

They have receaved 

And haue disbursed 

And there remaynes in Hti>cke for the vse 
of the poore of tliat parislie ' 

G. DoTn. SUite Papers, Cbaa. I., Vol. 349, No. 86. 

Part of the Certificate from the wappentake of Bossetlaw' 
10th March 163S. 

The following document is endorsed "Nott. 10th March 1636," 
in another hand, while in the same hand as the rest of the 
document is written, " The Divisions of North Chiy, South Clay 
and Hatfeild w"'in the wapentake of Bersett Law in the County 
of Nott!ngh»(m)." The part of the document here printed 
relates to the division of South Clay. 

" A Certificate of our proceedings at the Monethly meeteinga 
held w"4n the Hundred of Bersett Law in the County of 
Nottingb(a)m since the last Assizes dehvered to his Ma"" Judges 
of Assize the t«nth day of March Anno d(omi)ni 1636. 

At East Retford for the Divisions of South Clay and North 
Clay in October and Februarie 1636." 

" Laneham*. 

They certifie six poore people w'l" haue weeckely releife. 

It(em) that they haue in Towne Htocke xvi* W* is bestowed 
in hemp and imployed to sett such poore on worfce as wante. 

It(em) that they haue had noe wanderers come w'''in their 
liberties, 

' The nhote eeriea of iiccoODta tae si^aei. by the juetices TbomaB 
Fowler. William Hudson and John Hemo. 

' See abo»e, p. 25fi seq. 

' The tallowing twenty-two places are all nntall excepl Tnirord. which 
now poBseases UHarlj a thousand inhabitants. All the othoia except Gve 
have leu thaa three hundred inbabitantB at the preBent day. 



Appren- 
BewBids 
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It(em) that they haue 4 poore children to bee placed out 
apprentices w^ are to bee bound the next meeteing. 

Ekring, 

Impr(imis) there is in that Towne and parishe 6 impotent and 
aged people w** haue weeckely pension. 
It(em) they haue in Towne stocke xx'. 
It(em) they haue punished one vagrant. 
It(em) they haue placed foure poore children app(re)ntice8. 

Stokefuim^, 

Impr(imis) they haue in that Towne noe poore people but 
such as are able to maintaine themselues. 
It(em) wanderers they had none. 

Gamohton, 

. Impr(imis) they haue noe poore w^"* neede weeckely releife. 

It(em) they haue in Towne stocke 40" to sett such poore on 
worke as neede. 

It(em) they haue noe poore children fitt as yett to bee putt 
apprentices. 

It(em) they haue punished 3 wanderers and sent the(m) into 
Yorkeshire where they sayed they were borne. 

KagnelL 

Inpr(imi8) they maintayne 3 poore people w"* weeckely pension 
being aged. 

It(eni) they haue in Towne stocke 3" to sett such poore on 
worke as want worke. 

It(em) they haue noe poore children fitt to bee placed 
apprentices. 

It(era) wanderers they haue had none. 

East Drayton. 

Impr(imis) they maintayne 5 poore people being impotent and 
aged w"* weeckely pension. 

It (em) they haue in Towne stocke 40' to sett such other poope 
on. worke as want worke. 

It(em) they haue noe poore children fitt to bee placed 
Apprentices. 

It(em) they haue punished 3 vagrants. 

1 Stokeham has now only thirty-five inhabitants, bo this report does not 
necessarily denote negligence. 
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Darhlon. 

Inpr(imi8) they maintaine -2 poore people w^ weeckely pension. 
It(em) they haue 30* in Towne stocke. 

It(ein) they haue noe poore children fitt to bee placed 
apprentices. 

Item they haue punished 3 vagrants. 

Rampton. 

Impr(imis) they maintaine one poore man w^ weeckely 
pension. 

It(em) they haue xx" in Towne stocke. 

It(em) they haue placed out 2 Apprentices. 

Item they haue noe wanderers come w***in their Towna 

Dunhaith. 

Impr(imis) they maintaine 4 poore people w*^ monethly 
pension. 

It(em) they haue in Towne stocke 2". 6*. S**. 

It(em) they haue noe poore children fitt to bee placed 
apprentices. 

It(em) wanderers they haue had none. 

Aakham. 

Impr(imis) they have 5 poore people w*** haue weeckely 
pension. 

It (em) in Towne stocke twenty mks. 
]t(em) they haue placed out one apprentice. 
It(em) they haue punished one vagrant. 

Eaton, 

Inpr(imi8) in Towne stocke 2". 6'. S**. 
It(em) one poore boy placed out apprentice. 
It(em) two wanderers punished. 

Kirton, 

Inpr(imi8) 3 poore people w**» haue weeckely or monethly 
releife, as they neede. 

It(em) in Towne stocke x**. 

It(em) wanderers they haue had none. 
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WeUiogh. 

Inpr(imis) in Towne stocke 6". 13*. 4**. 

It(em) wanderers they haue had none. 

It(em) poore children to bee placed out apprentices none. 

It(em) 4 poore people w*** haue monethly releife. 

Bilstrop, 

Impr(imis) they allowe a poore woman a weekely pension. 
It(em) they give for the keepinge of a bastard child per 
ann(um) xxxiii* iiij^ 

It(em) in towne stock 4 pounds. 
It(em) they haue punished 2 vagrants. 

Ttixford. 

Impr(imis) they give to 9 poore people weekely pension. 
It(em) in towne stock five pounds. 
It(em) they haue placed out 6 poore children apprentice. 
It(em) they haue punished 3 vagrants. 

East Markham. 

Impr(imis) in towne stock vij pounds. 

It(em) they haue placed out fower apprentice and w*** two of 
them given vii" x'. 

It(em) wanderers they haue had none. 

TrestvelL 

Impr(imis) the(y) releeve weekly of poore people, impotent, 
■aged and younge children 29. 

It(em) they haue punished 3 vagrants. 

Grove. 

Impr(imis) they haue no poore that need releefve all being 
aible to mainteine themselues w*** theire labo'. 

It(em) they haue no towne stock in regard theire poore are 
otherwise sett on worke. 

It(em) they haue no wanderers. 

£gmont(yn. 

Imp(rimi)s they mainteine 8 ]xx)Te people w*** weekly pension 
and one w*"* monthly pension. 

It(em) towne stock they haue none because they iraploy theire 
poore in other worke as they wante it. 
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Laxton cu{m) Morehouse, 

Inpr(iini)s they haue placed 3 poore children out apprentice 
and given w*** them vi" x*. 

It(em) they haue no towne stock, theire poore such as want 
work beinge sett on worke otherwise by the towna 

It(em) wanderers they haue had none. 

West Marhham. 

Impr(imi)s they haue diuers younge children but are too 
young to place out apprentice w^^ wee maintaine and theire 
parents w*** worke. 

It(em) an old woman is mainteyned w^ a monethly pension of 
v* iiij* and a load of coles eu(er)y yeare. 

It(em) wanderers they haue had none. 

Hectdon cu{fn) Upton. 

Impr(imi)s they give vnto 3 poore people a weekly allowance. 
It(em) such poore as are able to worke are sett on worke. 
It(em) they haue placed out 4 apprentice. 
It(em) they haue punished 2 vagrants." 

The reports for the divisions of North Clay and Hatfeild 
foUow, and the whole is signed by the justices. 

H. Dom. State Pampers, Chas. I., Vol. 395, No. 55. 

Certificate concerning the Book of Orders from the hundreds 
of Loes, Wilford, Thredling and Plomesgate, 14 July 1638*. 

" To the high Sherifife of the County of Suff. Saflf.. 

The Certificate of the Justices of the peace whose names are 
herevnd(er)written for the hundreds of Loes, Willford, Thred- 
linge and Plomesgate w***in the lib(er)ty of S*'' Etheldred made 
the xiiii^^ day of Julye : 1 638, touchinge his Ma*'* Booke of Orders 
as followeth : 

1. First that wee doe contynue o' monethly meeteings 
w***in the said hundreds according to his Ma*** said Booke of 
orders. 

2. That the impotent poore w*^in the said hundreds are 
releived and such other poore as are able to worke and will worke 

^ See above, p. 264. 
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haveing noe stocks are provided of stocks and sett to worke by 
the ou(er)8eers. 

3. That such idle poore as will nott worke are sent to the 
house of Correction and there sett to worke and punished accord- 
ing to la we. 

4. That the nomber of sup(er)fluous alehowses w^*4n the said 
hundreds doe still contynue suppressed. 

5. That since o' last c(er)tificate wee haue bound forth syxe 
poore children to be apprentices. 

6. That since o' last c(er)tificate wee haue levied w^Mn the 
said hundreds for disorders in Innes and Alehowses and for other 
offences comitted contrary to lawe the some of Twenty shillings. 

7. That there hath bin a watch kept w^in the said hundreds 
for the apprehending of Rogues and vagabonds in w^ watch 
such Rogues as haue bin Apprehended haue bin punished and 
sent according to lawe. 

Edw^Duke. 
Nic. Reuette." 
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The assessment for a rate made at Norwich in Jan. 164f 
in order to relieve the poor and to raise a stock for setting 
them to work (Add. MSS. Brit. Mus. No. 22619, f. 11). 

The accounts for this rate are given in full for seven 
parishes of Norwich, and a summary is also made of the 
accounts received from all the parishes of the city. The 
whole sum together with contributions from a few private 
gentlemen amounted to £105. os. 

The part of the account here printed relates to the parish 
of S. Benedict. It is printed on a separate sheet of paper 
and is endorsed " St Benedict's." 



" St Benedicts. 




^ 


Ric. Puckle 02 : 8 


Edward Norris 






02:0 


Daniell Stiles 




■ ^ 


01 :4 


Will(ia)m Fearman 




* 1 


01 :4 


Tho. Powle . 






01 :4 


Henery Tompson . 




• ^ 


01 :4 


Daniell Desermew . 




i 


02 :8 


Nathaniell Debony 




» < 


02:0 


Nathaniel Depute . 






02:0 


Francis Gissell 




1 • 


02 :0 


Will(ia)m Stratton 




ft 


02 :0 


JohnWhall . 




1 


01 :4 



Richard Puckle, Edw. Norris, Churchtvardens, 
Henry Tompson, John Sabbarton, Overseers, 

The rate abouesaid made by vs the churchwardens and ou(er)- 
seers of the said parishe whose names are aboue written for 
releiffe of the poore of o' said parishe and for rayseinge a stocke 
to sett them on worke in theise necessitous times to be forth 
w^ paid at one payment this 3 day of January 1642. 
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We haue perused the rate abouesaid and doe consent vnto 
ratefie and confirme the same and doe hereby require 70^ the 
said ou(er)seers forth w^ to collect the same and pay the same to 
M' Adrian Parraenter Ald(erman) by the 14^ of this instant 
January to be imployed for the vse aforesaid this 4^ of January 
1642. 

Will(ia)m Costlin, Mauf, 
Adryan Pimenter. 

Rd. this 24"> of January 1 John Tolye 
In full of this byll J xxii«." 
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Report of the Four Royal Hospitals, 1644^ {King's 
pamphlets, 669, f. 10, No. 2). 

A true Report of the great Costs and Charges of the foure 
Hospitals, in the City of London, in the maintenance of their 
great number of poore, this present yeare, 1644, as followeth : 

Children kept and maintained at this present, at the' 
Charge of Christs Hospitall in the said House, in diverse 
places of this City and Suburbes, and with sundry Nurses 
in the Countrey . . . . . . . J 

The Names of all which are registred in the Bookes kept in 
Christs Hospital], there to be seei\e from what Parishes, and by 
what meanes they have beene from time to time admitted. 

Children put forth Apprentices, discharged and dead) 
this yeare last past ...... .J 

In respect of the troubles of the times, the meanes of the said 
Hospitall hath very much failed for want of charitable Benevo- 
lences which formerly have beene given, and are now ceased and 
very few Legacies are now given to Hospitals, the Rents and 
Revenues thereunto belonging being also very ill paid ; besides 
the want of bringing Cloth and other Manufactures to London, 
which have formerly bin brought to Blacktvell-JIcUlf the Hallage 
whereof was a great part of the poore Childrens Maintenance, 
which l^eing decaied, by these and other meanes, the said 
Hospitall hath not beene able to take in any Children for two 
yeares past. 

There hath bin Cured this yeare last past at thej 
Charge oiSt. Bartlioliyinewea Hospitall of maymed Souldiersl 1122 
and other diseased Persons, to the number of . . .1 

All which have beene relieved with Money and other 
necessaries at their departure. 

^ See above, p. 269. These reports were apparently issued every year, 
and most of them between 1642 and 1649 are among the King's pamphUu, 

L. 24 
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Buri<Hi thiH yeare after much Charge in their Sicknesses 152 

Remaining under Cure at this present, at the charge of - 
the said Hospitall . . . . . . . ) 249 

There hath bin Cured at the Charge of SL T/ioitias\ 
Hospital] this yeare last past, of diseased persons, wherof I 
a great nunil>er have bin Souldiers who have bin relieved f 
with money and other necessaries at their departure . ^ 

BuriwJ this yeare after much charge in the time of v 
their Sickntissse ........ 248 

Remaining under Cure, upon the charge of the said 
Hospitall at this present . . ... . ' 265 

There hath beene brought to the Hospitall of Bridewell . 
within the space of one whole yeare last past, of Cavaleers 
and wand ring Souldiers and other vagrant people, to thef 
numl)er of . . . . . . . ./ 

Many whereof have beene very chargeable to the said 
Hospitall, for Apparrell, sicke dyet and Surgery, besides their 
ordinary dyet, and other provisions and charges expended about 
them, which could not be avoyded, by reason of their necessities. 
And there ai*e now kept and maintained in Arts and Occupations, 
and other severall workes and labours at the charge of the said 
Hospitall, to the number of 134 Apprentices and other Persons. 

The Hospitall of Bethlem is of great antiquity, use and 
necessity for keeping and curing distracted persons who are of 
all other the most miserable, by reason of their wants, both for 
soule and iKxly and have no sence thereof. 

That the charge thereof is very great, there being kept and 
maintained! with Physick, dyet, and other reliefe, 44 distracted 
persons, constantly at least, and the rents and revenues thereof 
very small, not amounting to two third parts of the yearely 
charge and therefore is a fit object of Oiiarity. 

The date " Aprill 24*^** 1G44" is added in a contemporary 
hand with the note that " this yeare ther was noe psalmes 
])rinted as usually." 
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Ordinance of the Lords for putting in execution the laws 
for the relief of the poor* {King's pamphlets, Brit. Mus. 6G9, 
f 9, No. 81). 

This sheet is prefixed by the royal arms. 

Die Veneris 5 March 1646. 

The Lords in Parliament Assembled taking into their con- 
sideration the multitude of Beggars, poore, and Vagabonds in and 
about the Cities of London^ Westminster and in the other parts of 
this Kingdome ; for prevention whereof, divers Acts of Parlia- 
ment have been made, as well to punish such Beggars and 
Vagabonds, as also to provide for the reliefe of poore people, but 
by reason of the unhappy distractions of these times, the putting 
of the Lawes into Execution have been altogether neglected. It 
is therefore Ordered by the Lords in Parliament assembled, That 
the Lord Mayor of the City of Lorulon for the time being, and 
all Judges and Justices of Assize and Commissioners of Oyer and 
Terminer and generall Goalo delivery, in their severall Circuits, 
and Justices of Peace in their Quarter Sessions, and all other 
person or persons (who are by any Act of Parliament entrusted 
to see the said Acts put in Execution, and the poore to be provided 
for) doe strictly and carefully put in Execution all and severall 
the Acts of Parliament for the punishment of Beggers, Rogues, 
and Vagabonds and for releife of the poore. And the said 
Judges and Justices of Assize in their severall Circuits are 
Kjquired to give the said Acts of Parliament in charge at the 
Assizes in all the Countries where they shall come and keep 
Assize. 

Joh, Broion Cler, Parli(iment. 

Printed at London for John Wright at the King's Head 

in the Old Baily 1646. 
> See above, p. 270. 
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abbey, new 28 

abbeys 3, 290, see monasteries 

Abbot, Archbishop 157, 164, 211, 222, 

258 
Aberdeen, boro. 280 n., 285, 286, 289; 

diocese of 287 
Abingdon 226, 260 
able-bodied poor, tee poor 
aocoants of overseers of Alton 174 
of Bridewell 352 seq. 
of Gloacester 129, 130 
of overseers &q. of Finsbary 

division 360 seq. 
of Newcastle corporation 125 
of overseers, collectors, dea- 
cons, (ftc. of Norwich, 102 
n., 367 
of overseers in St Alban*s dis- 
trict 182 
of overseers of St John's 

Walbrook 97 
of Sheffield corporation 225, 

226 
of overseers of Staplegrove 

327 seq. 
of Beading workhouse 113 
Adand, Sir John, charity of 216 n. 
Acts of Parliament, see statutes 
actions legal, fees for 44 
Acton, J. and W., charities of 234 n. 
administration, see execution of law 
Aelfrio 3 n. 
Agbrigg 192 n., 255 n. 
aldermen, authority of, 134 n. 

of London 26, 30, 55, 95, 

96, 305 seq. 
Court of 26, 30 
of Norwich 102 n., 104, 105, 

106, 224 n. 
of Newcastle 124 
of Cambridge 44 
Aldrich, Alldcriche, Aldriohe, John 
104, 308, 311 seq. 
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Aldworth, Bichard 212 n. 
Aldworth, Thomas 122, 222 n. 
alehouses, alehouse keepers, license 
of 117, 179, 332 
unlicensed 174, 346 seq. 
questions touching, 344 
misdemeanours in 175, 
346 seq., 366, see fines 
reduction and suppression 
of 145, 185 seq., 194 n., 
252, 325, 332, 358, 366 
regulation of 179, 180, 325, 

331, 332, 346 seq. 
fines for unlicensed &g, 
138 n., 360 seq., 366, see 
Sunday 
Alfred, King 3 
All Saints', Hereford 211 n. 
allowance to poor brethren 42 n., see 

pensions 
almoners, Gloucester 129 n. 
alms, almest alvwse, allmnSf almesse^ 
alyvu, 30, 35, 36, 52, 54, 55, 
102, 271 
increase beggars 40 
in Anglo-Saxon times 2 seq. 
at Southampton 9 
„ of great houses, 17 seq. 
„ distributed by parish priests, 

monks and guilds 6 seq. 
,, of Sir Julius Caesar, 295 
„ official collection of, 26, 55, 56, 

57, 62, 63, 96, 278 
„ whether or not given to par- 
ticular people in Norwich, 
308 seq. 
„ in France 290 
„ see charities, collections, con- 
tributions and giver, restraint 
of 
almsgiving, 66, see alms 
almshouses, 8, 19, 27 n., 77, 101, 204, 
207 seq. 
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Alton 173, 176, 177 n., 186, 266 n. 

Alythwaite 214 

amendments 75 seq. 

America 230 n. 

Amesbury 50 n. 

Andersfield 194 n., 254 n., 261 

Andover 186, 298 

Anglo-Saxon times 2 seq. 

Antigua 230 

Applebye, William 217 n. 

Appleton in the Street 171 n. 

Appletree 151, 262 n., 299 

Appowell, charity of 233 

apprentices, statutory provisions touch- 
ing 55, 56, 57, 76, 134 n., 
138 n., 154,155,158,179 
n., 343 n. 
in Scotland 279, 279 n. 
poor children placed as 
35 n., 117 n., 129, 167, 
173, 174, 175, 177, 180, 
182, 183, 215 seq., 247, 
248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 
253 seq., 299, 315, 328, 
345 seq., 357, 359, 361 
seq., 366, 369 
in Bridewell 38, 217, 352, 

353, 354, 356, 270 
opinion concerning 215 

seq., 244, 295 
questions touching 247, 
342, 344, see charities 

archbishops, see Canterbury and York 

aristocracy 296 

Arksey 168 

Armingford 82 

arms and armour 338, 339 

army. Parliamentary 274 

Arth, Henry 127 seq., 139, 168 n. 

articles sent to justices 81 

„ ,, overseers 174, 181 

artificers 49, 228 n., 322, 323, see 
labourers and lending cash 

Arundel 256 

Ashley, Prof. 20 

Afihton-under-Line 259 

Askham 257 n., 363 

assemblies, tumultuous 270 

Asser 3 n. 

assessments, cessments 116 seq., 167, 

173 n., 180 
in London 29, 96 
in Cambridge 44 
in Norwich 104, 223 n., 

367 seq. 
in North Biding 171, 

171 n., 173 
in West Riding, 168 
voluntary 117, 129, see 
rates 

assizes 179 n., 247 n., 299 
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assize of bread and beer 176, 332, 344 

Atkinson, Thomas 176 

attorneys 44 

Athelstan, the Atheling 3 n. 

„ King 2 n. 

Atwill, charity of 222 n. 
Aucher, Richard 187 n. 
Audeley, Robert 265 n. 
Augsburg 20 
Axton 264 n. 
Aylesham 331 

Babergh 173 n., 187, 245 
babis 280 n., 285 
Bacon, Lord 73, 74, 76, 79, 294 
Bacon, Nathaniel 316 
Badbury 256 n. 

badges for beggars 25, 26, 41, 280 n., 
284 n., 285, 288 n., see beggars, 
tokens 
badgers 50 n., 87 seq., 188 n., 19$, 
316, 322, 323 seq., 340 
„ def. of 320 
Bagby 214 n. 
Bailey, Old 71 n. 
bailies, bailififs 44, 57 

Scotch 279, 287 n. 

of Ipswich 42, 43, 115 

of Norwich Bridewell 104, 312 

of Lydd 178 
bairns 280 

baize, bays, bayes 152, 160, 225 
bakehouse 37 

bakers 124, 150, 176, 321, 332, 358 
Bakers 197 n. 
Bamme, Adam 23 
Banbury 11^5 
Banff 284 
banishment 77 
bankruptcies 148 
bar of House of Lords 76 
Barbados 229, 330 
Barbor, charity of 234 n. 
bark 85 

Barker, Andrew 215 n. 
Barking 83 
barley 179, 185 seq., 189 D. 

„ bread come of poore, 145, see 

corn 

Barnes, Sir George 31, 35 

Barnet 181, 182, 214 n., 258, see 

Chipping Barnet and Friem Barnet 

Barnstaple, 121, 202, 202 n., 227, 230, 

234 
Barnwell Gate 226 
barrack 27 n. 

Barrett, John, charity of 234 
Barrington, Sir Thomas 340, 341 
baskitmaker 309 
Bastable 228 n. 
Bastardy 75 
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Bassetlaw, rei)ort from 256 seq., 361 

seq. 
Bath, Earl of, 121 
beadle, biddell, 84, 98, 355 
bearwards, bearewards 68, 69, 70, 344 
Beeontree 228 n. 
bedding, bcdHteadn, bedtickR, 33, 260 n., 

367 n. 
Bedford co. 89, 91 n. 
Bedford boro. 255, 261 
Bede 2 

beer 181, 198, 199, 207 
„ export forbidden 150 
„ price of 179, 331 
beggars, beggary 2, 11 seq., 31, 36, 38, 
43, 54, 77, 81, 151, 167. 169, 
175, 242, 244, 295 
continental 13 
Scotch 278 seq., 287 seq. 
Irish 93 

sturdy and able-bodied, 4, 
11 8tq., 34, 56, 59, 99, 325, 
see vagrants, rogues 
impotent, nee poor 
licensed or badgcd 20, 25, 26, 
41, 42, 45, 53, 54, 58, 63, 
168, 279, 280 n., 284, 287 

movements restricted 5, see 

settlement 
regulations of London 25 seq. 
number in Norwich 102 
punishment of 25, 79, 181, 

see vagrants 
multitude of 11 seq., 280 n., 

288 
declared rogues, 134, 344 
disappearance of 128, see 
vagrants 
begging prohibited 58, 101, 104, 105, 

106, 311 
Bell, Thomas 209 
Belrnan 224 

benevolences 227 n., 269 
Bennett, Sir T., charity of 221 n. 
Bentley 168 
bequests, see charities 
Bergholt 50 

Berkshire 48, 87 n., 192, 193, 196 n. 
Bethlehem, Bedlam 27 n., 28, 35, 38, 

354, 370, see hospitals, royal 
Beverley 210, 223, 255 
Bills 68 seq. 
„ of 1566 68 
„ of 1571 69 
„ of 1572 69 
„ new, of 1597 74 seq. 
„ for Houses of Correction 75 seq., 

137 
„ new bill for rogues 76, 137 
bill of churchwardens 99 
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billeting of poor 192, 214, 242, 251 
Bilstrop (Bilsthorpe) 364 
Birden, W., charity of 234 n. 
Bishops 58 n., 59 n., 86 n. 

exhortation of, 52, 57, 59 
appropriates tithe for poor 

6n. 
letter to 122 
inquire into breaches of trust 

78, 136 
interrogatories of 58 n. 
Bishops Castle 263 n. 
Black Death 3 

„ Friars, House of 43 
Blackfriars 272 
Blackwell Hall 48, 369 
Blandford 253 
blind 55 

Blofield 228 n., 191 n. 
Bloise, Alice and Bose, charities of 

234 n. 
Blue Coat School, see Christ's Hos- 
pital 
Bluudell, Alice, charity of 233 
Blythe, Dr 44 

Bly thing, hundred of 89 seq., 190 n. 
boarding out 202, 219, 369 
Bocardo 221 n. 
Bocking 152, 160, 161 
Bole 257 n. 
Boltby 171 n. 

Book of Orders, see Orders 
book register 57 n. 
books of subscriptions, London 31 
*' Booke devised for the settinge of the 

poore on worke " 93, 98 seq. 
Booke for the Poore, Norwich 102, 311 

seq., see Maioris Bocke 
boote wrighte 309 
booth 44 

boroughs, see towns 
Boscombe 50 n. 
Boteler, John 351 
Bountisborough 246 
Bowes 35, 111 

box, poor's 55, 58 n., 113, 288, 290 
boys 216, 216 n., 217 n. 
of St Giles' 198 
emigrant 230, see children 
„ at school 218 
Bradford 186 
Brafferton, Thomas 111 
Braintree 152, 160, 161 
Bramber 256 n., 265 n., 298 
branding 138 n., 243 
Braughing, half hundred report on 

book of orders 248 seq., 
256 n., 344 seq. 
corn sold under price 
190 n., 191 n., 262, 
263 n., 344 seq. 
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Branghing town 345, 349 
bread 198, 199 

poor relieved with 90, 124, 192 
gifts of 207, 212, 212 n., 345, 

349 
serviDg poor with 180, 181 
three sorts of 332, tee aisize of 
bread 

brethren of St Cross 208 n. 
brewers 176, 321, 324, 331, 335, see 

maltsters 
Bridewell 26 n., 31, 32, 33, 36 seq., 65, 
69, 92 n., 98, 99, 100, 217 
seq., 229, 244 n., 269, 370 
London apprentices of 38, 
217 seq., 235, 352, 353, 
354. 356 
report of 351 seq. 
better sort in 37 
steward and officials of 37, 

351, 355 seq. 
clerk of the work in 37 
value of labour in 352 
money given towards 352 
debts due to 354 
revenues of 356 
occupations in 33, 100, 217 
Norfolk 94 
Norwich House of Normans 

101, 104, 311 seq., 314 
Bristol 114 n., see hospitals 
royal and governors of, 
and also Correction 
Houses of 
Bridgwater 185 n., 157 

„ Earl of 156 n. 

bridges, charities for 136, 137 n. 
Bridport 193 
briefs for collections 203 
Brinklow 28, 30 

Bristol, Brestow 40, 86 n., 114, 121 n., 
124, 150, 189, 209, 210, 212, 
213, 215 n., 219, 220, 222 n., 
227 
scarcity measures 1594-7, 122 

seq. 
pressure on employers at 231, 
lending cash 
Brittany 291 
Brixton 83, 256 
broggers 320 

buck sold under price 191 n. 
Buckingham co. 88 n., 193 

„ boro. 188, 250 n., 261, 

265 n. 
Buckingham, Duke of 12, 19 n. 
Bnokrose, 259 n. 
Baddlesgate 256 n. 
Budleigh, West 190 n. 
Bollington 82 
Bnlmer 196 n. 
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Bulmer, Henry de 8 

Buntingford 228, 228 n. 

Burgesses 42, see towns 

Burghley, see Cecil 

burial, paupers 180, 329 

Burneston 171 n. 

Burnham 245 

Burton's almshouse 210 

Bury 65, 113, 116, 157, 157 n., 163 n., 

200 
bushel, varying size of 84 n., 187 n. 
butchers, fines of, 138 n., 175 
butter 51, 199 
buttons, making of 223, 309 

Caesar, John 21)6 
Caesar, Sir Julius 244, 295, 331 
Caistor, Sessions of, 88 
cakes 332 
Calais 48 

Cambridge co. 82, 162, 191 n., 192, 
253 n., 263, 358 seq. 

boro. 43 seq., 45, 62, 64, 
108, 200, 264 

new tenements in, 93 

workhouse at 226 

Mayor 174 

St Mary's church in 44 

reports from 174 seq., 176, 
177 n. 

university of 93 n., 176 
CampbeU, Lady 233 
Canninge, William 210 
Cannington 254 n., 261 
canons, see Aelfric 
Canterbury 4, 41 

parishes of St Andrew, St 
George, St Michael 41 

work at 110 
see of 211 
Canterbury, Archbp. of 86 n., 101, 

102, 122, 157, 211, 217 
caps 33 

captives, charities for 136 
Carberton (Carburton) 257 n. 
cards, carders, carding 33, 85, 260 n. 
Carew, Sir Banulph 178 
Carhampton 245 
Caribee Isles, Lord of 230 
Carleton, letter to 145 n., 146 
Carlford 264 n. 
Carmarthen 151 
CarUsle, Earl of, 230 
carpenters 103, 218, 225, 351 
Carr, John 219 
carriers 138 n., 175 
carts, attacks on 196, 197 n. 
Cartmell 214 
Cashio 191 n., 255 n. 
Catherine, wife of Hen. VIII. 27 
cavaliers 370 
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^^H 


^H 


^^^bt^, Loid Burgliley 31. 32. OS, 74, 


children 31, 32, 34, 39, 43, 57. 64, ^H 


^^■^ 7fi, 79. 81, SC. Q3. 119 n.. 




1.5 n.. 76. U8. 99, 109, 113, ^H 


^^H U6, SIH. 334 




117 n., m, 136 n.. 167. ^H 


^^B ■• 1^"^ *° 33' ^^ 




I6T n.. 169 n., 175, 198, ^H 


^^H „ Sir Kobert 130 n.. 13(> n. 




215 sec|.. 226, 238. 294. ^H 


^^^m „ Sir Thomas 74 




299, 369 seq. ^H 


^^^■anniB of poor, Norwicli 103. 308 eeq. 




unapt for leamiDg 33 ^^H 






vagrant 82, 83 H 








^P 122, Iff reports 




H 


Chauiberluin 14G n- 




payments for 181 ^^M 


Cbumberloin. the 8. 25 




emigrant 229 ^M 






in Norwich 103, 104, 106. ^H 






313 seq, ^M 


or the Exchequur IdT 




in Wardrobe 272. 273 ^H 


of University 70 




Scotch 379, 281 ^H 


ohantrieB. statute of 43 






olupmen. potly 70. 341 






ishiige to ovorseere 142. 180 




HoKpital. Bridewell, or- ^H 


., of Lord Chancellor 166 




phanajies. schools ^^| 


charity, ohaiities 7, 59. 61. 113. 86 n., 


Children's Hospital, ,a St GUea'. ^H 


136, 137. 3O0. 204, 


Norwich ^H 


aiO ««!-, 359, 289. 295 


ChilfoFd 192 n., 253 n., 256 a.. 264 n. ^H 


^_ ,. old metho.18 ot 17 


Obipping Bamet 181. 182, 314 n. ^H 




Obi[)ping Wycombe 1»8 n.. 192 n., ^H 


^^H 222 see]., trt work 


193 .eq. H 


^^^V forapiirenticesSlS.SlC 


Chorley 346 ^H 




Christ' 


Cliiircb 28 ^H 


^^^^k fft lending cash, en- 


Chrisf 


Hospital, London 26 n.. 31, ^H 


^^^^^ft dOH'nientB 




32, 83, 34. 35. 36, 39, ^H 


^^^Buitable uaee 78, 248, 312, 345 Beq, 




40. 216. 219. 269 ueq., ^H 


^^BfeKrkn 1. 27 D., 16, ISl, 1,53, 161. 




369 H 


^^K^ 163, 164, 173, 198, 295, 




Treasurer of 97. 97 o., 99 ^H 


^^1 337 




Ipswich, 13. lis, 117, ^B 


^^H instices ot 291!, 298. 304 




316. 269, 370 ^M 


^^H reign of 1, 21. 68, 198, 288 




Ruider of 118 ^M 


^^^^» personal Kovertiment 0(238, 


Chrigtmai 1622 146, 146 ^H 


^^^B 241, 254 




^^^Barlea D.. reiRo of 276 


123 seq. ^| 


^^^HBarter of University 176 


church 


chorohss. every one to go lo ^^B 


^HFT. oi St CrOHs 2U7 




68 n., 65, 100 ^H 


^^BEbuterhoKse 211 




people called to 31, 306 ^H 


oheeae 199 




absence from. !fi fines ^^1 


Cbeescmnn 112 n. 




in London 28 ^H 


Cheap, C/iPjic, Chfiiye, ward of 3,5, 




charities for repairinf! 136 ^^H 


305 




plate 41 '^ ^M 


Cherbury 29!) n. 


churchwanlens, 44, 55, 56. 57, 69, 96, ^H 


Chert, B„ charity ot 222 n. 




122, 139, 164, 159, 167, ^H 


ChHBhire 138 seq. 




169 n.. 170 u.. 171 n., ^H 


ooiiBtiible of 139 




174, 175, 363 n., 305, ^H 


royorlfl (rora 248 




306, 360 ^H 


ohast, town Ul. 201. 223, SMO n. 




French 290 ^H 


Chestei 8 




aeeonnts of 327 ^M 


., foir of 1311 




inquiries made Ciola 337 ^^H 


Earl of 139 




returns of 345 seq. ^^M 


., castle at 2Ja 


citizen's of London 27 n.. 34, 35. 64 ^H 


„ hospital at 271 


City of London, ite London ^^1 


Cherterton 82 &., 264 




368 scq. 


CirilWar 113, 132. 150, 153, 198, 202. ^H 


ChevelBV 82. 191 n. 


231, 


238, 266 Hen., 370. 274 seq., ^H 




301, 


3UI n., 302 ^M 
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Claokolose 26-1 n. 
Glavering 190 n. 
Olay, North and South 361 
clergy, felony without 70 
Clerkenwell 264, 360 n. 
clerk in Bridewell 355 
cloth, doathing^ cloth trade 16, 138 n., 
150, 152 seq., 160 seq., 173 n., 
369 
„ crisis in trade 48 neq., 85 seq., 
145, 147 seq., 152 seq., 230 seq., 
245, 337 seq. 
„ poor employed to make 111, 182, 

222, 223, 225, 368 
„ making at Bridewell 37 seq. 
„ length of 160 
„ vent of 145 n., 337 
„ unsold 152 
„ linen 117 n. 
clothiers, cloth workers, clothemen 37, 
49, 85 seq., 147 seq., 
160 seq., 173 n., 223, 255, 
259, 336 seq., 358 
wages of workfolk 160 seq. 
pressure on employers, see 

employers 
representative 148 n. 
money lent to 234, 235 
Gloucestershire 85, 115, 149 
Beading 231 
Ipswich 115 
clothing, gifts of 212 n. 
Clothworkers' Company 212 
Clugny, cells of 27 n. 
coal 199, ifee fuel 
cobbler 308 

Cock, Christophr^r, charity of 234 
coin, coinage 16, 49, 50 n. , 147 
Coke, Lord 74, 156 n., 157, 241, 243, 

338 
Colchester 157, 157 n., 197 n. 

provision of work, and 

workhouse at 110, 113 
corn in 50, 185 
„ lending cash, charity in 235 

colers of iron 25 

collections 55, 62, 229, 283, 290, 315 
in London 26, 29, 31, 96, 

97 
in Lincoln 42 seq. 
for plague stricken 52, 200, 

201 
for sufferers from fire 202 
collectors for the poor 130 n. 
Scotch 279 
for individuals 344 
colleges, French 290 
Colneis 264 n. 
commissions 84, 85 n., 144, 262 n. 

draftof 145n., 243, 244, 
342 
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commissions of 163f 152, 156, 157, 

240, 246, 252, 292 
local 157 

of charitable uses 248 
commissioners, 31, 50, 156, 157 seq., 

159, 173, 263, 371, 
351 
in Norwich 104, 106 
division of 157 
for the Poore 156 note 
2, note 3 
committees 156, 157, 280 n. 

of Council of State 273 
great 74, 76. 79 
for enclosures 74 
of Lords 75 

of eastern counties 275 
of Privy Council 148 n., 
156, 156 n., 161 
Common Council 24, 28, 29, see 

Journals and London 
Conmions, House of 68 seq., 73 seq., 

79, 293, 297 
Commonwealth 269 seq., 308 
communication, means of 84 
Companies, City 29, 30, 63, 97, 100, 
212, 213, 233 
,, at St Albans 111, see Iron- 

mongers &c. 
Complaynt of Roderyck Mors 7 
Comptroller, Mr 338 
conclusions 293 seq. 
Conningsby hospital 211 n. 
Conners 197 n. 
Connock, charity of 221 n. 
Consforthey Sonthe 308, 310 
constables 65, 96, 98, 99, 120, 159, 
166, 171, 174, 176, 180, 
181, 182, 247, 273 n., 843, 
360 
Scotch 282 

as collectors of revenue 268 
return of 345 seq. 
high 71, 170 n., 176, 817 
continent 20, 71, see Europe 
contributions 45, 167, 202, 222, 285, 

286 n., 289 n. 
„ deficient 97, 289 d. 

convention of Scottish boroughs 280, 

285 
Cooper, John 227 n. 
Copley, Edw. 176 
corn 68, 83 seq., 204 
„ scarcity of, dearth of, in England 
23 seq., 40 seq., 44, 49 seq., 61, 
61, 84 seq., 119 seq., 180 n., 
144 seq., 149, 150 seq., 168, 164, 
172, 184 seq , 243, 246, 294, 
316 seq., 318 seq., 338 seq., 
344 seq.: in Scotland 282, 
286 seq. 
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com, saccess of orders touoLing 89, 

192 seq. 

„ price of 84 seq., 119, 121 eeq., 

180, 191 n., 193, 194 seq., 

301 n., 316, 341 

„ difBcnlt to obtain 121, 125, 

195 seq. 
„ price fixed 51, 88. 121 
,, transportation forbidden 144 n., 

150 
,. stores of 23 seq., 40 seq., 50, 
121 seq., 188 seq., 191 seq., 203, 
340, 345, 346 seq. 
„ sold under price 89, 121 seq., 149, 
187 seq., 193, 197 n., 249, 323, 
341 
,, sold at home 185, 187, 190 seq. 
„ surveys of 50, 87, 185, 186 seq., 
193, 195, 317, 319 seq., 334 
seq. 
„ gifts of 8, 204 
„ corn seized 85, 148 n. 
„ neglect to provide 124 
„ plentiful 192, 192 n., 203 
„ see engrossers, badgers, orders 
and reports 
coriie busynes 166 
corn dealers 24, 85, see badgers 
come maislers and mongers 128 
com owners 88 n. , 89. 195 
corner in wheat 195 
Cornwall 84, 130 n., 150, 187, 192 n., 

196 n., 239, 258, 262 n., 266 
Corporation of the Poor 272, 273 

„ in Barnstaple 271 

corporations, see town, rulers of 
correction by parents 99 
Correction, Houses of 36, 43, 66, 72, 
75, 77, 79, 80, 113 seq., 
126, 180, 134 n.. 136, 
137, 140 seq., 158, 167, 
170, 179 n., 217, 221, 
223, 225 seq., 241, 272, 
294 seq., 325, 360, 366 
Scotch 281, 286 
at Arundel 228 n., Barn- 
staple 227 n., Bristol 
114 n., Buntingford 
228 u., Bury 113 seq., 
Cambridge 226, Chester 
248, Chichester 228 n., 
Devonshire 227, Devizes 
229, Essex 228 n., Glou- 
cester 129, 227, Hastings 
228, Herts 156n., Ipswich 
see Christ's Hospital, 
Kendal 227 n., Liver- 
pool 227 n., London, see 
Bridewell, Manchester 
228, Middlesex 156 n., 
228, 264 n., Norfolk 
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228 n., Norwich 101, 
107, Nottingham 218, 
227, 228, Preston 228. 
Heading 114, Sheptoii 
Mallet 228 n., Stafford 
274 n., Suffolk 228 n., 
Surrey 228, Wakefield 
128, West Biding 168, 
Winchester 118, York 
114 
Cosford 173 n., 245 n., 264 n. 
cost of living 34 
costs and charges of Royal Hospitals 

369 seq. 
Cotele, Thomas 342 
cottages 57, 73, 125, 169, 169 n., 297 
Council of State 271, 273, 277 
of the North 80 
French 292 

see Privy Council, Common 
Council 
counties, maritime 85, 85 n. 
home 85 u. 

clothmaking 145 n. , 147 
officials of 179, 292, 294, see 

justices, treasurer 
export from 150, 151 
to have a house of cor- 
rection 137 
Countrey Justice y The 139 seq. 
country employment in 231 
Court 146 
„ of Royal Hospitals 36 
,, Leet 158, see Aldermen, Com- 
mon Council 
Court books of Bridewell 38, 229 n. 
Cox, Edw. 215 n. 
Coxall 152 
cows for poor 346 
crafts 24, 37 

„ guilds of 210 
Crediton 190 n. 

Cromwell, Henry 87 n., 265 n. 
Oliver 87 n., 205 n. 
Thomas 18 
Crotch, Nathaniel 224 n. 
Croydon 211, 216, 222 n. 
Croyland 3 
Cuokney 257 n. 
Cumberland 239 
curate 305, 307 
our6s 290 
Curse of Come horders 196 

Dacorum 190 n. 

Dalton, Michael 139 seq., 179 n. 

Danby, Edm., will of 136 n. 

„ Earl of 156 n. 
Danzig, Dansicke 124 
Darleton (Darlton) 363 
Dartford 264 n. 
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deacon, deaconncs, Scotch 285 n. ; 
Norwich 102 n., 105, 106, 311 seq., 
313; orders for 314 
dealers 50, 50 n., 84, 93, 193 

„ sell to poor under price 192, 
see hadgers 
Deane, Thos. 212 n. 
death, punishment of 57, 70, 71 n., 

73, 77 
dearth of com, see corn 
debates 68 seq., 76, 294 
debtors 220, 221 n. 
decades, wages during successive 301 n. 
December, 1630, corn reports of 194 
decrepit and auld 280 n. 
Deepwade 191 n. 
Deerhurst 82 
denizens 152 
Denmark 124 

depopulation 158, see enclosures 
Derby 188 

Description of England 12 
Devizes 228, 229 

Devon 84, 91 n., 93, 120, 148 n., 196, 
213, 239, 241, 242, 258, 259 n., 
262 n., 266 
discontent in 155 n. 
com in 187, 190 
justices of 155 
poor billeted 192 
prisoners of 220 
Dewsbuiy 169 n. 
diet for vagrants 99, 113 seq. 
„ for orphan boys 198 
„ wealthy to moderate 122 
dinner, see St Giles, Bury, St Gross 
directions, see orders 
discussions, see debates 
disorder, disquiet 51, 61, 149, 196, 
298, see riots, insurrections, dis* 
turbances 
Diss 191 n. 
distress 49, 73, 126, 193, 294, 303 

,, in Scotland 286 seq. 
disturbances 51, 115, 125, 144, 145, 

145 n. 
Dobbs, Sir Rich. 31 
Dodbrooke 196 n. 
doggerel 196. 197 
doles 18, 54, 55, 63 
Doncaster 169 n., 197 n., 256 n. 
Dorchester 82, 202 

Viscount 156 n., 167, 164, 
340 
Dorset 84, 125, 148 n., 253 
draft of orders 86, 318 Beq. 
drapery new 225 
Drayton, East 362 
dmm 126 

drunkards, drunkenness, see fines 
dues 43, 44, 116 seq. 
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Dumbarton 286 n. 
Dunham 363 
Dunmow 190 n., 194 n. 
Durham 127 

Bishop of 6 n. 
Dean of 125, 127 
„ bishopric of 239 
Dutch, Dutchman, Duchman 104 n., 

110, 111, 200 n., 273 
Dutton, rights of lord of 138 seq. 
dyeing 33 

Eadgar, Archbp of York 3 n. 

Eakring 258 n., 362 

ear, boring through 70, 71 n., 73 

earningR, unstable 15, 295 

Earsham 191 n. 

Easby 214 n. 

eastern counties 153, 191, 192, 245, 265 

Eastwick 232 n., 249, 345 n., 346, 351 

Eaton 363 

ecclesiastics 2, 3 

edicts 290 seq. 

Edinburgh 279, 283 

Edisbury 262 n. 

education 18, 103, 105, 215 seq. 

Edw. II. 6 n. 

Edw. IV. 27 n. 

Edw. VI. 27 n., 33, 34, 36 n., 38, 209 

Edwinstree 190 n., 191 n., 193, 196 n., 

228, 263 n., 296 
Egmonton 257 n., 364 
Egyptians, 127 
elders, 281, 284, 287 n. 
Elizabeth, Queen, 25, 80, 208, 209, 

297 
„ „ hospital of, 219 

Elstree, Idlestrey 142 n., 181, 182, 

214 n., 258 
Ely 3, 82 
emergency, relief in 184 seq., see poor 

relief 
Emperor 48 
employers 100, 160 seq. 

„ pressed to keep men at 

work 48 seq., 85, 115 seq., 
147, 152 seq., 155, 223, 
230 seq., 232 
losses of 148 
might compel service 141 
enclosures 73 seq., 125, 126, 144, 151 
endowments 269 

control of 3, 6 seq. 
misuse of 157 
old 207 seq., see charities 
England 1, 48, 49, 70, 150, 183, 241, 
242 
„ many die of want in 124 
engrossers, inqrossers 50, 50 n., 73, 
144 n., 176,* 197 u., 296, 323, 331, 
332, 358 
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Snes, for abei'iice from church 5S n.. 


BiBBi 50, B3, 93. H9, 163, 190, 194 u.. 


130n..l38n.,173n.,174,177 


25511. 


.. of givers to beggars 105, 106. 


., jQBtices ot 153, 154. itSS »e<]. 


311 




.. of deacons 315 


Ethelted, law of 3 


„ tor bringinK over poor immi- 


Elherioglon, Sic Riuh. 170 n. 


graotB 71 


EaropB. Western 1. 13, 377, 233 


for oegligence 77 


Eweccosa 399 n. 


„ for being drunk 138 u., 174, 


Exchequer Chamber 74 


177. aW). 314. 347. 348.350. 




331, 357 


Oraere 97. 128, 


.. for swearing 1S8 n., 175. 177. 


129 Eeq., 143 8«q.. 


lee Sunday, alehouse keepers 


150, 153, 158, 159, 


Finsbory 360 


174. 337 eeq., 394 


fire 203 seq. 


„ improved 341 seq., 


Fiahborae.. Bioh.. charity of 333 


25U bec].. 345 


fishing trade 373 


„ se{;liKelice in 24R a.. 


FitK-Oeffcie 196 


347, 370 seq., 287. 


Fitzmary, Simon 27 


371 


Flanders 48 


„ dilHcult; in 348 


Sai, stock of 73, 332, 325, 256, 273, 


„ roauhiQery tor 112 


349. 368 


B«i., 165 Bey., 393 


Fleet 163, 197 n. 


„ in Scotland 379 «s].. 


PlegR, East aud West lul u. 


3H6 acq. 


Fiendish 82. 191 n., 364 u. 


Exeter 9 u.. Ill, 150, 155, 157 n., 316 


Fletcher of Saltouu 288 


n., 219, 332 a. 


Flint 192 n., 196 n. 


EiniDg 245. 334 seq. 




eipulsion ot poor, fee new comers 


in trade 233, ,u trade 


EyneBford 218, 264 n.. 331 


food 194. 198 




„ lack of 85, 388. «■>■ poor 


faotora in making English poor relief 


football 270 


aiaeij. 


Ford 299 u. 


Factory Acta 63 


Forehoe 191 n. 


Fairfax, Lord 177, 215. 869 a. 


foreigners, forainer 49, 117 n. 


fairs 8, 139. .'e Stourbridge 


foteatallar. (orestaUing 50. 50 n., 73, 


Fttlkklid, Lord 156 n.. 157, 184 


176, 29fi. 320. SSi2. 368 


fatnity. earning of lOH 




,. ns unit SOO 


fortone tellers 70. 344 




Fortunes of Nigel 216 


farmecB 203, .re markcla 


FoulnesB, Island of 135 n. 


Farringdon 192 


Foi. almshouses of 210 


faats, fast days 122, 352 


Foxton, Biohard 176 


Fawlej 186. 346, 247. 343 


Framinglian, Edw. 125 


ttaile of St John tlie Baptiilt 3IW 


Framloyde 85 


'felon, felony 70, 71 n., 126, 331 n.. 39'J 


France 14. 48, 54. 110 n., 183. 367, 


felta 100 


377, 279. 390 scq.. 303 


fteoMrs 69 


Francis 1. 290, 291 


Fenner, Sir John 264 n. 


fraud 269, 371 


fendal system 14 


Preebridge 364 n. 


fiddlers 139 




Fielding. Baail 338 


,. interlerenoo with 66 


Bftaenths, fiSUne. jiftetni. quinsiemts 




as, 100, 116 


freemen 109, 116 


Finch, Ut 74 




Pinchley 264 n.. 3C0 o. 


Freston 89 


Finger bread 333 


Friern Barnet 261 n., 360 n. 


fines, forfeilm'es 4. 55. 117, 138 a.. 


PriaraBS 


174 Bcq. 


churchcB of 38 


„ list of those aasieDed to poor 




136 n. 
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Friendly Societies 61 
Fromo 268 n. 
Froxfield 173 
fael 181, 199 biB, 315 
FuUer 295 

FuUers 37, 117 n., 147 
Folsey, charity of 234 n. 
funds 4, 39 seq., 41, 43, 55, 56, 57, 
59, 60. 62. 77. 107, 154, 167, 
177, 216, 273, 278. 290 

„ methods of raising 115 seq., 
221 seq. 

„ insufficient 97 

„ misuse of 157 

„ parochial 213 

„ county 213 • 

„ Scotch 285 seq. 

„ Norwich 106 

„ Cambridge 44 

„ 'for Beading hospital 112 seq. 
faneral, beggars at 12 
Fomess 214 

Games, unlawful 55, 69, 138 n., 173, 

175. 177 
Gamolston, (Gamston) 362 
gaol, jaillies 241, 283, 299 
Gardiner, Dr. 295 
Gateshead 209 
Gaunt's hospital 219 n. 
gentlemen 211, 283, see home 
Germany 13, 14, 277, 278, 293 

„ towns in 20 seq. 

gifts, voluntary 66, 72 

„ small 211 
Gilston 345 n.. 347, 350 
girls, see children 
giver, restraint of, 3, 25, 41, 54, 105, 

106, 283, 311 
Glasgow 280 n., 286 n., 289 
Glassmen, glaziers 103, 138 n., 344 
Glastonbury 3 
Gloucester co. 82, 88, 115, 148 n., 149, 

303 
boro. 45, 114, 129 seq., 160, 

160 n., 163 n., 197 n., 

213 n., 227. 262 n. 
hospitals at 129, 204, 208 

seq. 
gloves, glovers 100, 224, 354 
Godalniing 156 
Goderynges dowffhetyr 8 
Godolphin, Sir Francis 130 n. 
gold and silver thread 145 n. 
Goodwin, Thos. 234 n. 
government, subordinate 146 
governors, see hospitals 
Gower, bequest of 19 
gowns, gifts for 212 
grandparents 134, 135 n. 
grain and granary, nee com 
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Grand Ck>noern of England explained 

276 
Grantham 201 
graziers 49 

Great Yarmouth 188, 189 n., 273 
Greenhoe, Greenhoo^ South 88, 191 n., 

263, 264 n., 317 
Greevous Grones for the Poore 244 
Gresham, Sir Rich. 28 n. 
Grey Friars, see Christ Church 
Grimshoe 88, 191 n., 263, 264 n. 
Grimsworth 186 n. 
Grindal, Arclibp. 110, 211 
Grinton 171 n. 
Grove 257 n., 364 
guardians of the poor 141 n. 
Guildford 222, 357 seq. 
Guildford, Sir Henry 48 
Guildhall 23, 306, 307 
guilds 7, 42, 43 n., 210 
Guiltcross 88 
gun 349 

Gunthwaite 169 n. 
Gustavus Adolphus 264 
Haberdashers' Company 283 
habitations for poor 71, 75, 180, 214, 

see cottages 
Haddington 283 
Hadleigh 149, 160 n. 
Hale, Sir Matthew 276 
Halesworth 189 
Hampden, John 193, 296 
Hampshire 48, 173, 186 
hand, living at his own 179 n. 
handbooks, legal 139 seq., 215 
handemyll 35 n. 
Happing 191 n. 
Harbert, Sylva 160 
Harman 11 seq., 17, 288, 298 
Hartesmere 228 n., 264 n. 
harvests 49, 61, 141 n., 144, 149, 161, 

164, 184 seq., 275 
Hastings, rape of 228, 261 

,. Sir Francis 74 

Hatfield, Hadfeild 361 
havens 136, 137 n. 
Haward, John 119 n., 296 seq. 
Hawes, Sir James 93 
Hayridge co. Devon 228 n. 
Hayward, Sir Rowland 93 
Headon 365 
Heads of Houses 44 
hedgebreaker 174, 348 
Heiden House 272 
Hemlingford 87, 90 
hemp, stock of 72, 222, 225, 229, 232, 

265 n., 256, 257 n., 272, 349, 358 
hempdressers 218, 354 
hempmen 355 
Henderson, Mr 202 n. 
Henley 216 
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Heury II. 207 
,. V. 27 n. 
„ VII. policy of 14 
,, ,, vagrant acts of 5 
„ Vm. 11, 16, 19, 21, 85, 47, 48, 
54, 58, 278, 288, 291, 
293 
„ „ hospitals refonnded by 
27 n., 28 
Henstead 191 n. 
Hereford co. 82, 192 n. 

„ boro. 8 n., 208, 211 seq., 216, 

222, 260, 262 n. 
heritors 287 

herrings, gifts of 345, 349 
Hertford co. 93, 156 n., 186, 191, 225, 
256, 345 
„ justices of 218, 220 
„ towns of 225 
„ population of 274, 275, see 
Sessions, Jury 
Hertford, hundred of 191 n., 252, 256 n., 
261 
boro. 163 n., 186 
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fire at 202 



Hext, Edward 74, 7fi, 126 seq., 288, 

298 
Heydon*s charity 235 u. 
Highlands 14 
High Peak 298 
highwaymen 243 

highways 136, 247, 252, 358, 360 
Hitchen 190 n., 201. 201 n., 235, 263 
Hobson, workhouse of 226 
hoill theiffes 284 
Holland, Line. 82, 226 
Earl of 157 
„ poor in 277 

„ refugees from 110 n. 

Holworthy, Kich. 221 n. 
home, order to return 120, 140, 144, 

145 seq. 
Hopton, Arthur 89 
Homcastle 194, 264 
Homsey 3()0 n. 
hosiers 231 
Hospitality 2, 7, 17 seq., 144, 145, see 

alms 
hospitals 8, 19 seq., 39, 61, 75, 76, 
77, 113, 169 n., 201, 204, 
207 seq., 220, 242, 277 
royal 34, 35, 36, 38, 59 n., 
64, 269, 369 seq. 
„ in London 26 seq., 98, 157 n. 
„ town 45 
„ county 167, 170, 170 n. 

French 291 
„ Edw. VI.'s foundation 31 
„ governors of 35, 36 seq., 38, 
64, 96, 100, 269, 352 
Houghton, Sir Robert 178 
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House of the Poor 108, see St Bar- 
tholomew's, London, and St Giles's, 
Norwich 
householder, poor 36, 187, 212, 226, 

235 
housekeeping, laudable 146, see hos- 
pitality 
houses 100, 181, 202 

regulation of 73, 100, 108, 

297 n., see tenements 
provided for poor 214 n., 267 
n., 287, 315, see cottages, 
habitations 
Humber, counties south of 266 
Humbleyard 191 n. 
hundred 4, 54, 78, 151, 154, 159 
Hunsdon, 249, 347, 351 
Huntingdon 82 n., 87 n. 

Henry^ Earl of 81 
Huntspill 254 n., 261 
Hurstington 265 n. 
husbandry, one brought up in 179 n., 
259 
„ poor work at 224 

husboiulnian 308 

idle, idlers 104, 174, 176, 228, 229, 
299, 300, 347, 349, 350, see vagrants, 
rogues, work 
idoll to be ijazed upon 166 
immigrants, pauper 71 
import of coal 199 
imprisonment 77 
indenture 28, 33, 217 n. 
indictments at Sessions 167 seq. 
indifferent 50, 50 n., 77 
individualist 300 
individuals 8, 300 

industry, national organisation of 302 
infants 227 n. 
informers, rewards to 361 
inhabitants 50, 50 n.. 77, 134 n., 168, 
169, IHO 
of Paris 291 
of Knaresborough 167, 

168 
employ poor 131, 232 
injunctions 58 n. 
inmates, lodgers 73, W.), 170 n. 
inn, vagrants at 12 seq. 
instructions to overseers 218 
insurrections 91, 91 n., 126, 127, 298, 

303, 338 
mterest 118, 233 seq. 
Interludes, enterludes 69 
interrogatories 58 n. 
Ipswich 42, 45 seq., 62, 108, 113, 117 
seq., 129, 197 n., 218, 261, 
264, 293 
,, fair at 8 
„ new comers in 108 
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Ipswich, provision for com in 124 n. 
„ taxes for poor in 116, 117 
H charities of 136 n., 233, 234 

Ireland 71, 150, 192 n. 

iron, stock of 72, 76 

iron works 33 

Ironmongers, Company of 37 

Ironside, charity of 234 

Isle of Man 71 

Isle of Wight 151 

Islington 210, 264 n., 360 n. 

Italy 89 

James I. 146, 209 n., 211, 301 n. 
January 163^, reports of 194 
Jenis, Mathias, charity of 222 n. 
Jersey school, Newark 204, 225 
Johnson, John, charity of 216 n. 
„ Richard, charity of, 234 
Journals of London 29 n., 305 
Jadde, Lady 110 

jndges 143, 149, 154, 159, 165, 166, 
173, 178 seq., 183, 247 n. 
„ resolutions of 135 n., 141 n., 

178, 179 n., 336 
„ advice of 178, 337 
„ decision of 276 
juglers 70, 344 
jurats 8 
Juries 87, 88 n., 319 

„ Grand 275 
Justice, Lord Chief 75 
justice of Somerset, see Hext 
justices 41, 53, 69, 67, 70-94, 112, 119, 
120 seq., 134 n., 158 seq., 
171 seq., 179 n., 292, 298, 
318 seq., 341 
powers and position of 165 

seq. 

negligence of 143, 158, 197, 246 

reports of 151, 152, 181 seq., 

192 seq., 245 seq., 274, 316 

seq., 326 seq., 331 seq., 340 

seq., 342, 357 seq. 

„ letters to 143, 147 seq., 153, 

162, 240 seq., 336, 338 
,, of Commonwealth 277 

Scotch 279 seq., 281 seq., 288, 

290 296 
Devon 112, 120, 148, 156 
Essex 149, 153, 162 
„ WUts 121, 148 

Gloucestershire 148 seq. 
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keeper of House of Correction 227 n. 
Keeper, Lord 119 seq., 338 
Kemp, charity of 235 n. 
Kendal 227 

Kendrick's charity 156, 157 n., 204 
Kent 48, 51, 148 n., 157, 191 n., 196 n., 
264,303 



Kentish street 100 

Kerry's hospital 211 n. 

Keylock's almshouses 213 

kidders, def. of 320 

Kilmerston 263 n. 

Kinebuigh's Hospital 208 

King James' Hospital 208 

kings, Anglo-Saxon 2 seq. 

King's Bench 220 

Kingsclere 262 n. 

King's Council, see Privy Council 

King's Lynn 113, 209, 224 

Kingston-upon-Hull 52 

Kington 90 n. 

Kirby, John 228 n. 

kirk officials 290 

kirk sessions 281, 283, 285 n., 286, 

289 n. 
Kirklington 171 n. 
Kirton 257 n., 363 
Knapp, Augustine 212 n. 
Knaresborough, orders for 167, 168 

seq. 
knighUs, younge 166 
knitting taught 299 

„ dames 332, see school 
Knollys, Sir Francis 69 
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labour, value of, in Bridewell 352 
labour-statutes, see statutes 
labour yards 141 n. 
labourers 4, 17, 70, 180, 275, 309 

wages of 301, 343, see 

statutes labour 
movements restricted 4 seq. 
casual 301 
standard of comfort of, 

198 seq. 
supplied vrith com 89, 185, 

187, 192, 341, see com 
questions concerning 343, 
see work 
labouring class, relief of 203 seq. 
Lackford 245, 334 seq. 
Lambeth 57 n. 
lame persons 7, 55 
Lamporte 327 u. 
Lancashire 192 n., 239, 251 
Lancaster 194 n. 

landlords 105, 108, 128, 169, 195, 203 
lands misapplied 78 
„ tax on 178 

for charities 345 seq. 
let by governors of Bridewell 
362 

laudwart parishes 280 
Laneham 257 n., 361 
Lanterne 97 
Latimer 28, 64 

Laud 157, 164, 208, 211, 216, 216 n., 
295 
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^^H H 


^^^nnoMton 209, 231 n. 


loilererB 68 


Uw, Uboaters elude i 


London 34, 3S. 40. 46, 46, 53. 54, 56. 


„ aoarne •Uowed by 389 n. 


62 Beq., 66. 86 a.. 98. 108, 




111, 123, 150, 212, 217. 


„ Ana and forcible 296 


219, 227. 229. 233, 235. 


„ Common 2'j7. lee atalateH. and 


269, 270, 273. 273. 293, 




395. 297 a. 


Lawrance. W.. bequeet of 260 d. 


organiBation of poor in 23-40, 


Luton-cum-Morehoase 257 n., 366 


95-101 


Uzara and lazar houses S, :i6 seq., 




201, «< lepers 


6, 21, 25 


Uamil and impoteHl twrwraeo 280 n. 


„ populatiou of 188 


Leche, oharitv of 204 


Conrt of orphans in 9 a. 


1 ICRaoieB, k? hequasts. charitieB 


official collection of alms 26 


^^MeisUtioii 296. 2117 


fifteenth levied 39, 100. 116 


^^■p iiiBtorr ■>' 3 "^'< 33 *<"i- 




^^H G9. 67 Beq.. 133 seq., 278 


collection in 160 n. 


^^^m Beq. 


small holdings in 73 


^^H Freiiuh290Beq,.>^eBUtuteB 


coai yard in 199 


^HoioeBter co. 299 


pest honae ol 200 


^^m boro. 45. 111. 129. IBS 


corn store in 23, 188 


^B ., Earl of ee n. 


preueptB o( 305 seq. 


^^■naiag ewh ohorltiea 204, 232 seq.. 


„ anthorities of 92 seq. 


^^ESTI 


pariahes in and about 157, 


^^^bmunnter 2n2 n. 


157 n. 


^^K«rB 27 n., .12, S4, 209 n. 


looma 37. Ill 


^^Bnei 2M n. 


Lorda, ordinance of 370, B71 


^^^■tter to be obtained b; travellerB i 


., jorisdiotion of 168 


^^H» beBKAia with U 


to go to oountry 146 


^^■„ of Arohbp. 122 


Lords. House of 58. 68, 69. 70, 75. 76, 


^^■„ to Carlelon 115, 146. tu Privy 


79 


^^^H Cooncil 




^^KUerB Patent 28, 33. 161, 209, 271. 


Lothian 383 


^^mwi 


Lothiugland 190 n. 


^^^brer 98. 30, 04 


Louie XL 14 


^^Banres 187 


Low CoontrieB 133 




Lucy. Sir Thomas BO n. 


^^KuMB 70. 241 


Lukyn. Rob. 176 ^^^ 


^^H „ for badgers 322. 323 eeq. 


lunatics 27 36 ^^^^^M 


^^^H „ to erect workinR booBes 138 □. 


Lather 13 ^^^^H 


^^^H „ to ooUect mou«y 271 


Lydd 178 ^^^^^M 


^^^B „ to tranaport Corn 150 aeq. 


Lynn, 7, 261, 364 n. ■^^^^M 


^^nUlfield 234. 274 n. 


Lyons 391 ^H 


^^■Iddingtou 338 


V 


^^■bntenaDtB, Lord El, 241 


macea 271 ■ 


^^V Deputy 133, 154, »37 


Mackworth, Sir Hen. 338 ^M 


^^■Ults, payment tor 58 u. 


magiatratcH 106, 128, 213. 346 n.. 300, ^ 


^^^EMoln 00. 62. S7 n.. 157, 191, 1S4, 


let justice* 


^^K 226 




^^m H boro. 41 aeq., 42. 45, 111 












Little 2S4 n. 


.Uoiori. Bockt 102, lOti. 808 ■ 


LiYBtpool 194 n., 237 


malefactors 241 ■ 


living idly 142. 173, 174, .« idlera 


malting 186 seq. ■ 


loan, loane 24, 51, 124 n„ ,fe lending 


prohibited 123. 144. 179, 186 ■ 


OMh 


Maltou 170 11.. 313 ■ 


Locke, letter of 14G u. 




lodgera. lee inmatea 


disobedient 179, 186 ■ 


I lodeing 18. 214, 279. 390 


contribute to poor 186, «e ■ 


^^K|OeB 264 n,. 36r> 


malting ^M 


^^^k 


■ 



^^F ^H 


^^H Mm, Edw. Ifl7 


Miclielle Louise S03 




MiddUex 70 n.. 93, 156 n., 160 n., 




228, 264. 360 


^^H MuiBiaii House 40 


Middle Temple Hall 79 




Middlelou 251 


^^H 4», 140, 147, 1S5, 




^^H 271 


Mildeohall 336 


^^^H losHDs ol 148. ass, Kf 


Miidmay 85, 318 


^^H tr&de 


mill 37 


^^H Mauwood ee, 31H 


millers 193, 835, 840 


^^H manners 4S, 53. G5. 7G, 78. 311. 211 n. 




^^^H raiirUime dtstricU Bo 


minister 77. 122, 132 n., 128, 164. 


^^H market, Buppl; of SS. 87 804.. 120. 


191 a.. 346 n.. 837 


^^m 140. Ul, lea. m, 187 seq.. LSS. 


Scotch 383, 387 


^^H 194. 19G, lt>6, Btli. S19 seq.. 323 seq.. 


Minorips 372 


^^H 339, 340 aeq.. ,ft com 


minstrelH, mirulrellg Gil. 70, 83, 139, 


^^H Uu-lth&m. Eut aS7 a.. 304 


344 


^^H West 365 


minutec IfiS, 173 


^^H Marlborough 17ltii., 260 u. 


Miatertou 357 i>. 


^^^^1 inarriBge <>f poor maidB 137 n. 


Mitfonl igi n. 


^^H Maislml, EacI 338 


Mombridge 114 n. 


^^H Murabalsbk 320 


monasteries 18 seq., 81, 277 




diB»luUon of 26, 63 ieq.. 


^^" Marten, charily o( 216 n. 


66, Me tithes 


■ Martin, Kicfa.. oharily of 234 u. 


Moner, Anthonv 110 


Mary. Quu«n 27 u.. 68 


money, lalue of 213 eeq. 


maater. &o. of Londoo beggara 25 


„ gifts of 345, 349. 349 


I maeterlflBB men, 87, 39, 69, 108, tee 


., ngree[iientlocontribute230|].i 


^^m vaKrants 


ice rates, lending cash 






^H 369 


Monalow 230. 399 n. 


^^M matariaU bought Toi- poor 223, 224, 


More, Mr 227 n. 


^^B 256, 261. 364. 372 


More. Sir Tliomas 13 u., 67, 62 


^^H Matildn. »ir« cf Hen. I. 27 n. 


Morleston 299 n. 


^^H Stephen 27 n. 


Morton Hampalaad 211 


^^m matron S4. 85 n., 20S. 219, 865 






murderR 288 


^H mayor 44, 3S, 56, 57. 59, 72, lOB, 


Mutford VM n. 


^^M 134 


mntiny. mutint^ 8€ 


^^M Mayor. Lord 33. 24, 30, 31. 95, 193, 




^^H 30j Heq,. net London 


nails, nailhouse 33, 37 


^^B meal 188. 180 n., 283 n 


Negroose 297 n. 


^^M „ price lixed 193 


NatheilandB 14. 16, 49 


^^M meaU provided 128, 243, ite billeting 


Newark 2l>4, 335. 334 


^H meetiuga ol justioe^ 159, 173, 175- 


Newbury 197 n., 234, 260 


^H 178, 181, 182. 247. 949, 


Newby, Francis 112 n. 


^H 260, 2S8. 345, 3GT, 359 




^^H of churchwardenBandover- 


new comers 33. 98. 107 seq., 807, SU 


^^M aecrs 342 


Newgate, Bristol 231 




New Forest 250 


^H McrcerB, Company of 37 Q., 233 


Nicholas 332 


^^B Motchant Adventurers 86 n., 145 n., 




^H 148 1.V2, 153 




^^H Eastland 148 a. 


Norfolk 84. 88, 125, 13B, 127, 157, 


^^H atrangera 86 n., 153 


182, 185, 190, 220. 268, 




303. 316 seq. 


^^H laylor 234 


justices of 94. 318, 330, SSI 


^^H mercliants 48 seq., 115 n., 140, 147. 


Duke of 47, 48, 50 n. 


^H 152 eeq., 211, 280 




^^H Merebants' Hospital 310 


NnroiaUB, ,« Bride>»ell, Norwich 


^^B Merthyi TydQl 141 n. 


Morris, Lord 126, 137 



^^H^ ^H 


^HKorth&mptoQ co. 83, Hi. 151, 269, 


Orders of Privj Connoil 47 seq., 80 


siii; 


seq., 143, 119, 


boro. IIJO Q, 


150. 240 seq. 


Northaw 181, 183 


rt com 49, 81 


northern circuit 157 


seq., 119 seq., 


COUntiea 261 


125. 150. 318, 


Nodbowrun 16U n. 


331 


NoitLiimberl&Dd 191, 230 


scarcity book of 87 seq., Ill, 


Norwich 15, 101 Mq.. 129. 188. 301, 


145. 151, 158, 186 seq., 193 


1 909 »eq., 31U. 230, 224. 


seq., 318 seq.. 334 


^^^^ 227, 331, 261, 300 


drift of 86. 318 seq. 


^^^^1 „ orgaDisalbn of poor in 96, 


re vagrants 81 seq., 282 seq. 


^^^M 101-107, 179, 1S6, 198, 


,. of justices 167 s«q.. 171 D., 180 


^^^M 1H9 lUM)., 308 


seq., 211 D., 331 seq. 


^^^V „ Ul At 


„ of the House 76 


^^V „ Mayor of 104. 106, 162 


for Boyal Hospitals 36 seq. 


^^B „ cathedral of 273 


for Ohriafs Hospital, Ipswich 


^^B „ BCSBionH at 331 


113 


^^H „ St JoiiD'a parixh in lOS n. 


„ for poor ftc., Norwich 105 seq.. 




311 seq. 


^^^^B „ orders for poor itc. in. let 


,. for poor, London 92 seq., 98 


^H orders 


seq. 


^^H. » censns at lOS, 308 stq.. ,tt 


for poor, Cornwall 130 n. 


^^^H BridGoell and St Giles' 


Ordinance of the Lords 270. 371 


^^B „ Bishop of S8 n. 


ordinances at Cambridge 14 


^^H, „ Dean and Chapter of 101 


of Bridewell 356 


^^KWngham co. 178, 192. 256 n., 21)1, 


French 2111 


^^F^ 266, -m 




1 „ boro. 218, 337, 228 


orphanages 215. 219 req., 373 


Knrembarg 30 


orphans S eeq„ 117, 130, 137 n., 199, 




361 n.. 272 




Ossett 169 n. 


Oakham 338 


Oswald, King 2 


oath of corn jurors 320 eeq. 


overseers 71. 76. 78. 90, 90 n., 164, 1B8. 


oatmeal 191 


187.169n., 170n., 171n.. 


obiits 43 


1758eq..l80B(■q..201.304, 




211 n., 217, 231, 244. 347, 




250,258D.,2e.tD..3efin., 


351, 370 


374. 379, 399 


occupiers of land, liability of 77, 131 n.. 


„ accounts of 171. 327 seq. 


168 




ocflupiers reaponsible for tenanta 108 


reports of 173. 948 seq.. 346 


Oieey ISO n., I'Jl u.. l'J6, 338, 363 n., 


seq. 


ftt EdwiDstree 


collectors of revenue 268 


offioiala, iraining of 92 


inquiries made from 347, 


local 53, 92 aeq. 


337. 349 seq. 


parochial 96, let town rulers 


outdoor relief 111 n. 


Offlow 262 n. 


Owen, Dame 210 


old. provision for 43. 112, 906 seq., itt 


owners of com 192 


poor 


Oiford CO. 83. 88. 126, 127, 118 n. 1 


order,'- peace 17 seq., 61, 80 seq., SS, 


andn. 2, 193. 262 n., 303 


91. 132 n.. 127, lis, 196 fleq., 272, 


,. boro. 215 n., 221 n., 931 


298 seq,. 803. 338 seq., ui riots, 




disturbances do. 




Orders of Bisiiop 78 


painter 310 


„ and Directions. Book of 9 n., 


Palmer, Bir Guy 338 


87, 112, 163, 166, 158 seq.. 


Paimer. William 131 n. 


161, 171 seq.. 177, 197, 210. 


Pnlaiialry. palmtitryt 69, ift fortune 


248 Boq., 266.... 2tl8, 276, 


tellers 


277, 292, 2B4. 297e«q..310. 




313, 357. 3B5 


Sfunlryei Hemtdy 343 


^ 


25-2 



^^^r 


^^^ 


^^^^H pamplileU, Grtevoia Oronei &c. 213 


petiti 


ion of Commons 4 n. ]^| 


^^^^B 




of citizens of London 28, S9->^H 


^^^H Arth'B 127 Beq. 




seq. ^H 


^^^^H on fishitiK trade 273 




oi Bylva Harbert 160 ^H 


^^^H on poor 375. 376 


Pevensey 183. 191 a. ^M 


^^^V p»p«r makers 201 


Fhiiiuimye 69 ^H 


^^H papers, lo linear 125 


PbjB 


ioian 201. 202, 206 ^^m 


^^H Papworth e2 d.. 264. So8 


picktryen 398 ^H 


^^^H pikrenUl RovernmeDt 6S, GS 


Pider 187 ^H 


^^^H parenta, 21G. 219 


pinmakers 318. 354 ^H 


^^B lUbmty oi 134 


pins 


100 ^m 


^^H Paris. 290, 391 


Pirehill 363 n. "^m 


^^H pariHh, ofEcere of 77, 342 


plague 43, 130 n., 144. 160, 167, 183, ^H 


^^m 1ai>d«acd 279 


2U0 B«4.. 306, 3G0, mi rates ^M 


^^H parisbes 63, 134 o., 153. 154. 160, 210. 


PUnner, charitj of 216 a. ^| 


^^B aiin., 343, soe 


plani 


:aliouH 230 ^H 


^^B liability of S, 164. 278. 381 


plaj'ers, plaUrt 69, 138 n., 344 ^H 


^^H lioh 65, 77. 106. 158 


play.. _ 


1, piaia 100 ^m 


^^^m pariflhioDem 6, 44, SS, 58, 72. UD, 168, 




^^K 230 n. 


Plymouth 219 ^H 




pole. 


for every 121 ^H 


^^^H 80, 83, 01, 130, 131, 


Poole 227 D. ^H 


^^^H 133 Beq., 135. 294 


poor, 


,def.of338eq.,36. t37seq..l39seq. ^H 


^^^^P resolutions oi 271 




tbree clasaea of 32 acq., 44, 64. ^H 


^^^m of Pari« 891. lec statates 




139 s.q. ■ 


^^^V parsons, vicaiK, onrates 53, 5S. 67, 




sarveyed 12, 44, 103, 201 ^1 


^^H 109 n., 117, 1H4 n., 135 n.. 2!I0, i)OS, 




censiie of 103, 308, 314 ^1 


^^H 306.307 




in great diBtreaB 30. 123. 13fi, ^1 






147. 347, 283 ^H 


^^^H patent Katbereni 344 




queotioim touching 342 seq. ^H 


^^^H paternal tjovemment 65. 140. 201. 203 




fxpulmou of strange poor, im ^H 






^^H patienU 34, 39, 26i) 




Bins of 128 ^1 


^^H paupers 203, 204. 210, .» poor 




to-o i:oUeclions tor 45 ^1 


^^H Roods made hj 33, 100 




eHrnings of 105 ^H 


^^^H inoroast^ of 289 




feeding a hundred 3 ^H 


^^^H puvroents, amount of 104 




appeal to BegqionH 1G7, iit poor ^M 


^^H to poor 180 




relief latei ^H 


^^H for Dhildren 319 




impotent 83, 87, 138 seq., ISS^^H 


^^^H for emigranU 229, itt taia- 




seq.. 180, 207 seq.. 238 ^M 


^^^^K tion, pensions 




statutory legulntions coDomiing^^l 


^^B pedlars 6«, 70, 32 




6. 68 »eq.. 70. 71. 79, 134 ^^B 


^^H Pember, Franois 333 n. 




reUef rejmrted by juslioei 39 


^^H Pembroke eo. 161, 236 




seq.. 174 seq., 182 «eq., 314, 


^^H penilUes 136 n., 176, 177. •» fines 




245, 347, 350, 353, 253 n., 






256, 358. 275 seq., 356. 368, 


^^^^H peDsions, allowauoGS, for poor 35, 44, 




359. 361 seq., 366 


^^H 96, 97 n., 99, 106, 143, 180. 




in towns 28, 32, 40, 64, 98 seq, _■ 


^^m 183, 311. 313, 314. SS2, 




Sooteb 381 seq. ^H 


^^H 258 n., 374, 376 




French 390 seq. ^H 


^^^H for Holdiers and sailors 136 




able-bodied, lee vrork, va^ininta, ^H 


^^H Feme. Dt 44 




rogues ^H 


^^H Perse. Martin 17G 
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^^H 35 aeq.. G8. TO, 77, 80 
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^^K «eq., 331. 399 Q, 
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ratepayers 141 n.. 361, 390, 303 ^M 


^^^^1 atBurrlH.icfVhipping, 


Rnvensworth 170 a. ^H 


^^^^1 fines, deulh, braoding, 
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g 113, 114, 130, 156, 167 a~ ^M 


^^H atockB 
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200, 300 n.. 304, 316, 317n.^H 


^^^m Purobas, Thne. ITG 
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335. 331, 359. 363 ^M 


^^B Puritan coualies 397 


rehelG 


rebellion 51. 73. 80. SI, 133, ^| 


^^H Puriton 254 n.. 361 
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>» order ^M 




reeoRK 


izanoe 179. 331 seq. ^1 


^^^1 Qoartor Seiieion«, ifC SestiionB 




ntB 173, 183 ^M 


^^^H questions put to judeea 178 


Bedcliffe idmshauBe 210, 313 ^M 




Red Maid's Sabool 319 ^M 


^^H 343 seq. 
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^^^H qainziemes, ■» fifteeoths 
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Reformation 30. 30T, 208 ^M 


^^H Radfield 192 n., 353 u., 256 n.. 364 n, 


tefURp 


a llOn. ^m 


^^^H Radnorshire. ru|iart from 247 


TtfuUiart 3B9 n. ^H 


^^H Kagland 253. 263 n. 


n^ster of nauiea 71. 390 ^M 


^^H Baguell 363 


regrat 


ns. regrators 60. 50 n.. 78, 330, ^H 


^^H Rahne 37 
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368 ^M 


^^^H raker 356 


Keigate 361 ^H 


^^H Raleigh, Bir Walter 76. 79, 394 


S«™old«, Tbomafl 168 ^M 


^^H Rampton 363 


relief, 


tee poor relief ^H 


^^H Band. Samuel 303 a. 


relief 


works 141 ^M 


^^M rateB, tax. taxation 1, 3, 38. 59, 60. 


rent 314 H 


^^M 63. 64. 71. 95. 106. 108. 130 n.. 
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^^H 304, 351. 354, 356. 361, 268. 




^^H 339, 279, 396. 358 
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834 seq., 340 seq., 344 seq. ^H 
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re vagrants 80, 81 seq. ^H 


^^H 79, 136, 166 
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^^H for prinonera and hospitals 77, 
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397. 343 seq. ^M 
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^^H for plague strioken 187. 300. 




from samo place at diffarmtt^H 
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^^^F ^^M 


^^^^HBoctB or Tour royal hospitals 2(i9 sea., 
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^^P^. 360 »eq. 


Si &lbBDB 108 aeq.. 110. 117, 117 □.. 


^^m „ ot Bride.«eU SSI seq. 
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263 Q. 
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St BartholoiDBW'B, Loodon 27 n., 38, 
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208, 269, 369 


riob 145 a.. 201. 302 seq. 


Oloa. 129, 208 
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St Beaediat, parish of 367 


Biding, North 203, 213. 214 n. 
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^^m „ SrasioD, Rolls of 169 
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^^U B«l. 
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^^H sea.. 241. 248 
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Ciloa. 129 n., 208 
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St Mary's, Bpital 27 n., 97 
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St Nicholas, London 26 
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St Paal's Hospital, Norwich 101 
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^^^H SaDdwiah 7 seq., 308 
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^^^H SBDdjB, Lard 48 


Shelf 169 n. 
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Bhipmen 70 
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Smithfield 108, «,e St Bartholomew's 


^^^B ServaU, AitneB 65 


Smiths, goild of 42 n. 
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^^H etubbom 94 
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^^B labourers 
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Duke of 51. 303 
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^^H n., 32SI1., 363,360 


south i^aatem counlieB 240 
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^^H 134n.. l43.164.167Be(|., 


Southwark 36, if* St Thomas' Hoi- 


^^H 214 n.. 276, 331. 337, 340. 
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^^H 371 


Spain S9 
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1 Edw. VI. 0. 3. S6 seq., 70, 


epinning 21S, 228. 236. 372, 278. 358 


79 


houae. Bridewell 37 


S and 4 Edw. VI. o. 10, 67. 
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58. (10 


Bprott's charity 235 ii. 


5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 2, 57, 


Btabilitj 16. 302. 3U4 


58. 60 n. 


Btailord CO. 262 


5iind(iEd>t.VI.c.l4,320n. 


.. bor,). 186. 274 o. 


7 Edw. VI, c, 11, 68 


Staine 82. 191 n., 264 d. 


1 Mary 81. 11. o. 13, 58 


Stamford 157, 157 n.. 197 a. 


1 Mary St. lU, c. la, 58 


SUnbury. Mr 121 


2 and 3 Ph. and Mary c. 6, 


StancUft 29!) n. 


58.60 


standard ot comfort 198 


4 and 5 Ph. aJid Mary c. 9, 


SteudoD 347 


68 


Slanleyea Remedy -243 


1 EUz. c. 2, 333 


StaDBted Abbots 345 n., 346 


6 Eliz. 0. 3. 58, 69, 60. 71, 


Staplsurove. Stapelnrove 180. 214, 


102. 106, 291 




6 Eliz. c. 4. 140, 163, 163 


Staploe 83, 191 a., 234 □. 


n., 2SG, 303. S43 n., 358. 
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Btareh 326 


S EUe. 0. 19, 320. 332 


Startforlh 214 a. 


14 EUz. 0. 6, a, 68, 69 seq.. 


Btorvation 124. 125 


79. 96, 96, 130, 131. 220. 


state control 6 seii. 
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statutes, laws 3 aeq., 45. 53 seq.. 59, 


18 Eli«. 0. 3, 69, 73, 79 


1 80, 62. 67Beq..73. 79, 81, 


23 Elix. 0. 1, S32 


^^ 87. 133 seq.. 143, 153 


27 Elij;. c. 11. 72 


^^_ „ Scotcli 278 seq. 


29 Eiiz. c. 5. 72 


^^^m appienticesbip 155 


31 Eliz. c. 10, 72 


^^^K at chaotries 43 


35 Eliz. 0. 4, 73, 136 


^^H common or stalate Uw 297 


35 Eli«. c. 6, 73 


^^^ „ of Etbelred 3 


35 Eliz. c. 7. 73 


^^m „ factory 62 


89Eliz.c.3. 76seq..80, 133, 


^^H „ laboar 3. 151, 2S6. 293, 343 


134, 136. 140, 143, 167, 


^^B n.. 358, 359. ite waftes 


230. 338, 341, 281. 294 


^^H „ of retainer! 120 


39 Eliz. 0. 4. 77. 332 


^^H „ ot TOguea 77, 141 


39 Eliz. e. 5, 77 


^^^^H for raiainE uublicke stookes 


39 Elii. 0. e. 78. 136. 137 


^H 147 


39 Elii. c. 16, 381 


^^H .. eOects o[ 297 seq., 302. lee 


39 EUz. c. 17. 78 


^^M execution of U» 


39 EUi. 0. 21, 78, 136 


^^B » particular, mentioned or re- 


43 Eliz. c. 2. 133 aeq., 138, 


^^H ferrod to: 


140 n.. 238, 240, 253 n., 


^^H 51 Hen. III. 332 


281. 293 


^^H 13 Edw. I. 333 


43Eliz.c. 3.136, 138 Q.. 220. 


^^H 36 Edw. 111. 0. 8. 4 


332 


^^M 13 Biah. U. cc. 3 and 7. i seq. 


1 Joe. L a. 6, 162 


^^B 16 Kich. II. e. G, G seq. 


1 Joe. I. c. 7, 138 n., 343 


^^m i Hen. IV. c. T 


1 Jao. 1. 0.9, 1381.., 332 


^^H 2 Hen. V. St. I. c. 1. 20 


1 Jac. I. 0. 27. 138 n. 




1 Jac. I. 0. 31, 137 


^^H 10 Hen! Vli. c. 4, 332 


3 Jan. I. o. 4, SSI 


^^H 11 Hen. VII. c. 2, 5, 332 


3 Jac. I. e. 4. 138 n., 839 


^^B 19 Hen. YII. c. 12. 5 


4 Jac I. ce. 4 and S, 331 


^^B 22 Hen. VIII. o. 12, 12, 63 


4 Jac. I. c. 6, 138 n. 


^^H aeq., 56. 57, GO, 63, 73, 78, 


7 Jao. I. 0. S, 138 n. 


^B 


7 Jao. I. 0. 4. 137, 348, 3S3 


^^H 33 Hen. VIII. c 11. 332 


7 Jnc. I. 0. 10, 332 


^^H 25 Hen. VIII. o. 1, 320 


7 Jac. I. c. 11, 138 n. 



^^^r ^M 


^^^H elolutea 21 Jae. I. a, 1. ise n. 


Sunday 67, 138 n., 212, ,ee fines, col- 


^^^H 21 Joo. I. 0. 7, 13d n. 


lections 


^^^H 31 Jae. I. c, SU, 138 n. 


BUperiotendcntH of b«g)^rs 14 


^^^H 31 Jac. I. c. 38. 198 n. 


supervisors of the poor 171 n. 


^^^H 1 Car. I. ISB 


suppers on fast days 123. 139 


^^^H 3 Car. c 3. 1S6 a. 


of orphan boys 199 


^^^H 3 O&T. I. S, 138 n. 


surety 70. 71 n. 


^^^H 13 snd 11 Car. D. c. 12, 107, 


surgeon 203 a., 208. 365 


^^^H 109, 330 


Sorrej OO. B3, 87 0., 160 n.. 1B2 n.. 


^^^H 4 and 6 Will. IT. c. 76, 135, 
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^^^m 394 




^^^1 Sootch: 


surveyors, .uroaior^ ot beggars 25, 26, 


^^H Jui>e« I. 0. 66, 278 


98 


^^^B James I. c. 103, 378 


of bospitftls 139 


^^^H JameH V. a. 83, 378 


of poor 167 n. 


^^^H James V. e. 71. 379 


ot hlKiiwftja 313 


^^^H J&ines T. 0. 149, 279 




^^^H JiuneB V. 0. 373, 281 


Symes. Dr. 203 n. 


^^^r James VI. e. ID, -281 n. 




^^V JameB TI. c. 8. 3S1 u. 


Tabard 1 


^^^V Cfaas. n. e. 16, 281 n. 


tailors 108. 117 n. 


^^H Chae. U. c. 38. 381 n. 


Tanner M8S. 180 


^^H stent roll 386 u. 


Tflunlon 185, 186, 326 


^^H Stettin, Duke of 242 


Taverham 191 n. 


^^H Stirling 387 


taxes, cbarltiesrfor paying 136. 137 u., 
lee rates. Sfteealhs, aubs idles 


^^^H Blocks ror pnaighment i, 35 n., 221. 


^^H 300 




^^^B >l«-ft» = storeB73.85,87.118. 


school 217 


^^^K 164. 172. 182, 333 B«t|., 325, 


Temple, haU of Middle 75 


^^^B 345. 34T, 36li. 3B0, 361. 


Hoapilal 210 


^^^m 276, 301, 342, 34S seq.. 360. 




^^P 361 




^^H town 203 □., 356 eeq., 361 »eq. 


lords 


■ ,. amount ot 368, 268 


tanemenU 73, 93. 108. 297. «« cottages 


r ., (or House ot Correction 170 n., 


tennis balls 100 


1 ice work 


teHtimoDials 168, 343 


L Stockw<» 357 n. 


Tewkesbury 83, 151 




Theale, report from 359 


!^^^ Stokeham 362 


thefts, tbieyea 16, 36, 38. 803 


^^B Btoneminers 234 


thieves, language ot 13, IS 


^^B Stourbridge, Sturbridge 43 seq., 82 


Tbiugoe 187 
Thirsk 170 c. 


^^^ etrnnRers 101. 138. 313, 386 n., tte 




Thirty Years' War 147 


T strike 141 n. 


thread, twisting of 223 


f atookings 112 n. 


Thredling 364 n. 


L Stottford 31S n., 31B, 349, 350 


Thriplow 83 


1 Stow 18. 36 


Thomas, diarity of 215 n. 


^^■_ ,. hundred of 83. 364 n., 338 leq. 


Thoraaby 111 


^^^H Sttetfurd 186 n. 


Thornbury 83 


^^H Btnuts 66. 397. 300 


Tbome, charity of 235 n. 


^^^1 subsoiiptionB 97. 302 n.. 210 


Thoroer. John 260 n. 


^^^B aubsidv 112 n., 116, 268 n. 


Thornton 203 


^^^1 book 73 


Tbnndridee B16 a,. 318 
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